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A TALE OF A TUB. 


T came about in this way. Harold Fairfax had seen a pretty bit 
of landscape, with water, reeds, and osier, and desired to put it on 
canvas. From the land side he could not obtain the view he - 
needed. On the other side of the river an old boat was 
moored ; further up the bank was a girl washing clothes out- 

side a tiny, red-roofed cottage. The boat was obviously the solution 
of the difficulty. A few words made his desire known to the 
girl, so she left her washing and came down, loosed the boat, stepped into 
it, and pushed off. With a few strokes she reached the bank where 
he stood. While she rowed he noted that her figure was graceful and 
well-knit, and also that her arms were round and white above the 
elbows. When he got’ into the boat he saw _ little — else 
save that her face was sunburnt. Having landed her he 
put back into the stream, fixed the boat, and began to paint. She 
returned to her washing, but her head was turned sideways, and she, 
all the while, kept looking at him. 

When the light faded, he bade her good day and returned to his 
inn. Next day he came again. She was still washing, and he 
wondered resentfully, seeing how red her hands and arms were. But 
out of pity for her hands, he avoided them, looking into her face, and, 
in spite of the sunburn, he found it very pleasant to look at. Before 
the day was done he thought her beautiful, notwithstanding her coarse 
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A TALE OF A TUB 


dress; and her voice was sweet, though the letter “h” was unknown 
to it. 

He must needs paint her portrait, and she, flattered with a strange 
joy, would fain put on holiday attire, “to look more ladylike.” 

“ My dear child, it is only those who are not ladies who need adven- 
titious aids. You are one of Nature’s queens,” he said. She was 
pleased, without being convinced by his words, some of which she did 
not understand. She had a new hat with feathers and pink ribbons, 
“which would look iovely in a picture,” she pleaded. 

But he was inexorable, and insisted on including the tub, telling 
her the while of the daughter of the King, in Homer, who washed 
clothes in public. 

“ But she ’adn’t a gentleman painting her picture and putting in 
the tub, too,” she lamented. 

So he painted her portrait, and while he painted he taught her the 
letter “ h,” since he loved his mother-tongue, and she, because she loved 
him, even before the tub appeared in the picture, added it obediently 
to her vocabulary. 

When the picture was finished, the girl walked down the road with 
the painter to say good-bye. He took her hand, and saw the tear- 
drops on her eyelashes. 

“Why, after all, should it be Good-bye?” he said. “Why should 
we not always be together?” He had not meant to say it, but for 
the moment both stood level, and love was between them. The sun 
was in her face, the woodbine flowered about them, and she might 
have been a princess for all her calico frock. He caught her to his 
heart, resolving that she should never leave it. She courted his kisses, 
and her lips were luscious. On the way back, he told her that she 
must not call him “ Sir,” but Harold. She elected to call him Harry, 
because the name was easier to her, since she had a cousin who was 
a sailor and bore that name. The reason did not seem quite adequate, 
but he accepted the emendation. When her father gave him his 
blessing as ’Arry, he was distressed somewhat, but he was, theoretically 
at least, a Radical, and held that a man should be judged by his works 
rather than by his words. So he accepted the blessing, and the 
assurance that Jessie would make,a good “ Missus,” with equanimity. 

They were married in the village, and after the village custom, for 
to refuse would have been a reflection on the girl whom he had chosen 
to be his wife. After the ceremony there was much eating and more 
drinking, and many of the relatives and friends hiccoughed their 
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congratulations, and wished, in imperfect English, “that Cousin ’Arry 
might be ‘appy hever hafter.” 

A brief honeymoon was spent at the Italian lakes, which opened a 
new world of enchantment to Jessie. Amid the Babel of nationalities 
that filled the hotels the Englishman’s beautiful wife easily distanced 
ali her rivals, and Harold watched the admiration which she excited 
half jealously and with his hand ready to knock down anyone who 
approached too near to his divinity. After the honeymoon they 
returned gladly enough to a small flat in Kensington. It was a modest 
little establishment enough, for Harold was poor and had anticipated 
something of his future good fortune by taking a wife; but to Jessie 
it seemed a paradise of beauty. It appeared a somewhat unnecessary 
extravagance to her that they should keep two servants, but her husband 
insisted, only conceding his studio, where he had hung the portrait of 
Jessie Raynor, to his wife’s sole care. There, he told her, she could 
find enough to do to satisfy her desire for work. 

She protested her strength, reminding him of how much she had 
been accustomed to do, but he kissed her finger-tips. “Your hands 
are too pretty for work, darling,” he said, “I will not have them spoiled. 
In the country it was differenf, but in town housework is hateful.” 

Whatever misgivings Fairfax might have felt as to his wife’s success 
in Society were quickly dispelled. The men were captivated at once. 
Old Tom Digby swore that she had the head of a Madonna and the 
voice of an angel. 

“Where the deuce did Fairfax find her?” little Jack Petre, the 
animal-painter, exclaimed. “I wish I could find out.” 

“It’s little good that would do you, my boy,” Digby retorted, “ since 
Fairfax has found her and knows how to keep her.” 

“She might have a sister,” murmured Jack, sentimentally. “ Look 
here, old boy, the sight of them makes me deuced anxious to get 
married myself. 

“ And the sight of her makes me deuced glad that I am not married,” 
Digby returned. 

“The devil it does!” Petre ejaculated. 

“Yes, because I can admire her to my heart’s content. A_ wife 
would interfere, you know, unless she was very sensible.” 

“I suppose she would, if she found it out.” 

“A woman can find out anything, if she has a mind to. If you 
want to keep a secret, don’t marry, but—well, be satisfied to admire 
your friends’ wives.” 
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They were married in the village. Philip Connara 
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Jessie’s triumph over the women, and especially the feminine mem- 
bers of Harold's family, was more slowly, but not less surely, accom- 
plished. They admitted her beauty, but it was her soft voice and 

‘gentle, dignified manner that finally won them. “Where had she 
‘ome from, and where did she get her frocks?” they asked one 
nother, for Harold had told them nothing. 

Old Lady Vernon, Harold’s aunt, from whom he was said to have 
expectations, had declared, when she first learned of her nephew's 
marriage, that she would never forgive. 

“If he won't tell where the girl comes from, or who her people 
are, depend upon it, it is some barmaid that is making a fool of the 
oy,” she said, and wrote him a violent letter, between the lines of 
which Harold failed to read a note of appealing tenderness. But 
though she vowed that she would never see either of them, the old 
iady’s curiosity eventually got the better of her anger. 

She examined Jessie critically through her lorgnette, making a half 
apology for the scrutiny. 

“ My eyes are very dim, and you will excuse me for wishing to get 
a clear view of my nephew's wife.” 

Harold looked on half curiously, half angrily, but Jessie bore the 
deal well, and only showed her embarrassment by a heightened colour, 
which was no detraction from her beauty. 

“You have been abroad, my dear. I can see that from your pro- 
nunciation,” Lady Vernon remarked, with much ‘satisfaction. “We 
only learn how to pronounce English by living abroad. Harold, I 
ongratulate you.” 

“ There is no doubt that she is a lady, and she speaks beautifully ; 
lays, perhaps, a trifle too much stress on the aspirate, but then that is 
scarcely a fault,” was the old lady’s verdict, to which was added later: 
“ A sweet, pretty creature ; so simple and dignified.” 

Fairfax was proud of his wife’s success, and her cleverness in adapt- 
ing herse!f to her changed surroundings amazed him. That Jessie 
should in so short a time have acquired the language of civilisation 
was little short of miraculous. But the truth was that his wife was 
‘onscious of her deficiencies, and in matters of conversation went 
warily, speaking little and learning much. Her beauty and the sweet- 
ness of her voice won the battle for her. 

But, for all her triumph, there were times when Harold noted a 
cloud on his wife’s brow. Attributing it to a not unnatural access of 
home-sickness, he made no comment, until one evening, when he found 
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m- Jessie in tears. Then, with difficulty he elicited the fact that the 
m- servants had been insolent. 
ad The domestics were promptly dismissed, and twe others, more 
he expensive, and presumably more amenable to control, were substituted. 
ne But these followed the way of their predegessors, and for the same 
reason, though Fairfax could never discover the precise nature of their 
ve offence. Jessie had not learned the art of dissimulation, and so she 
Ys could not conceal from her husband the fact that she was distressed 
with the servants’ conduct; but when he entreated her to tell him 
le what they had done or said, she was silent. 
1e At last he grew impatient. 
of “ My dear,” he exclaimed, “the fact of the matter is that you won't 
ut rule them. ‘Those creatures need to be ruled; if you don’t, or won't, 
ld they will rule you and tyrannise over you. Drive them, bully them, 
give them no peace, and they will serve you faithfully.” 
If But this advice, however excellent, fell on deaf ears. 
“You ought never to have married me, Harold,” Jessie answered, 
et sobbing. 


This essentially feminine retort stung Fairfax so, that he had some 
difficulty in controlling himself. 






1e 
r, “You must learn to rule them,” he answered. 

“ How can I rule them, when I never was used to ruling anybody ; 
> and they know it? When I was at home, [ did the housework, and 
le everybody called me Jessie. Now they call me Mrs. Fairfax, but I 
I know they are always thinking that I’m Jessie. You ought never to 

have married me, Harold.” 
‘ He took her in his arms and kissed the tears away. 
- “Never say that again, little woman, until you regret it yourself. 
Do you?” 

She nestled closer to him. 
¥ “ Then, to please me, you must try to do as I wish. Will you?” 
e “Yes, yes; anything that you wish,” she cried eagerly. 
n “Only speak to them when you give them an order, and then as 
s little as possible. If they give trouble then, I shall deal with 
t them.” 
: So she promised to obey him. 

It was not long before the occasion arose when it was necessary 
4 for Mrs. Fairfax to assert her authority. The cook was an irascible 
f woman, rendered irritable by gin, and the housemaid, under her 
| influence, was already in a state of insubordination. 
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Struck out with all her force. Philip Connard.. 

Mrs. Fairfax sent for the cook one morning when Harold had gone 
out, and gave her orders for the day’s dinner. The cook demurred to 
certain of these. 

‘I insist that you obey me,” said Jessie, “else you shall leave this 
house.” 

The cook laughed ironically. 

“ Leave the ’ouse!” she exclaimed. “ Why, it’s my opinion that you 
ought to go down on your knees to any decent person that would 
stay in it—I that was cook to Lady Bellamy, too.” 

“If you don’t obey me, you must leave the house,” said Jessie, 


bracing herself for the effort. 

“ Leave the 'ouse! So I will, too,” screamed the virago; “but not 
before I've told you my mind, you that gives horders to your betters 
You thinks we doesn’t know as how you was a 


—aye, your betters. 
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washerwoman, my fine lady, though the master keeps his stewdia 
locked. Ho, ho, and it’s my belief you'll be washing clothes again, when 
he’s tired of you. Mrs. Fairfax, indeed! It’s my belief as you ‘aven’t 
got no marriage-lines to show, you - 

She did not finish her sentence, for something rose in Jessie’s 
breast. She clenched her hand, and struck out with all her force, 
catching the woman on the chin. The cook fell heavily to the ground, 
striking her head against the half-open door, and then lay still. 

When Harold returned a little later, he found his wife awaiting 
him with a very pale face, but composed. She led him to where the 
cook was slowly recovering, and told him how it had happened. 

“You are a brave little woman,” he said, admiringly. “We shall 
never have the same trouble again.” 

And they had not, for, after the cook left, the housemaid entreated 
to be allowed to remain. 

Some time later the cook’s “ young man” called for her box, and, no 
doubt, acting under instructions, ventured to express his opinion of the 
transaction. So Harold settled the matter in dispute by kicking him 
down the stairs, after which peace reigned in the Fairfax household, for 


Jessie never forgot the lesson that she had learned. 

Now that Harold Fairfax is a popular painter, and therefore rich 
in the world’s goods, many people—and he amongst the number— 
attribute much of his success to his wife’s charm and beauty; and 
certainly no lady of fashion was ever more dignified nor more self- 
possessed than Mrs. Harold Fairfax. 


H. A. HINKSON. 


























MOONLIGHT AFTER RAIN. J. J. Guthrie. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DubDLEY HARDy. 


HE winding road that runs between Ripponville and Rowtown 

was scorched into a cracking fever by the fierce Canadian sun. 

The fine, white dust, so stifling to the nostrils, hovered passive 

in the hazy atmosphere. The weeds and grasses in the ditches 

stood gaunt and withered like some grey-hooded confraternity 

of monks. The birds (if there were any) drowsed on the branches of 

the leaf-hidden trees, too sleepy to sing or to fly. The corncrakes sat 

beneath the parched docks in the ditches, and waited for the evening, 

and the stars, and the night mist. So did the toads that dwelt under 

the two-plank sidewalk, and came out into the world ‘only when the 
corncrakes cried. 

It was hot ; the hottest summer for forty years, and that meant heat 
indeed. Even Mr. MacFeeters felt it, as he leaned over the rail of his 
verandah ; and he bore more resemblance to a quantity of dried store 
apples, pressed and stuck into a canvas suit, than a living creature of 
flesh—that is to say, skin and bone. Yes, it was very hot. 
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Mr. MacFeeters took off his hat, and rubbed his shiny, yellow head 
with a warm red handkerchief. It was vain to look for anything cool, 
and he knew it—possessing the dignified philosophy of the ancient 
settler. 

It is true that there were many “ice-cream socials” being held ‘by 
the young members of Ripponville’s various “ persuasions,” but Mr. 
MacFeeters regarded with high scorn a method of cooling founded on 
the system of dropping ice-blocks into a red-hot boiler. 


Mr. MacFeeters put the warm red handkerchief back into his pocket, 
and resumed his hat with admirable composure. His placid mind 
coquetted with a soothing desire for “tea and berries.” But he knew 
the hour was yet early, and that Mrs. MacFeeters and the hired girl 
were sound asleep. All the world seemed asleep that blazing after- 
noon, and Mr. MacFeeters, having this borne in upon him by the silence, 
felt lonesome. He looked across to Oldcott’s farm, three fields to his 
right, but there was nothing stirring, and he recollectedi they had done 
all their “killing” the day before. But this remembrance gave him 
some slight interest, for he knew that George Oldcott would have driven 
to Rowtown Market at dawn, and would by now be on his way back, 
passing down the, winding road in his old buggy like the pillar of cloud 
that led the Israelites in the Wilderness ; only that George’s pillar would 
be a pillar of dust. 

Mr. MacFeeters began to feel less lonesome when he made up his 
mind to wait and watch for George, and to keep an eye on the last 
bend of the road that would bring the old brown mate in the buggy- 
shafts fairly in sight. And that he might the better observe the dusty, 
white lane that lay like a tired snake between the ditches, he strolled 
elong to the end of the verandah and cocked one eye in its direction 
and the other towards his melon patch which crouched at the side of 
the shingle-built house. It was a pleasing game for the silent stifling 
hour to lazily lean over the verandah and attempt to count the orange- 
coloured melons hiding in their green leaves; and Mr. MacFeeters— 
although to a profane observer he might have been likened unto a 
craning tortoise, he stretched his scraggy neck from side to 
side peering beneath and over the leaves—-enjoyed _ himself 
extremely. 

“Them melons,” said Mr. MacFeeters, “is doing well. They shall 
ave some to Chapel.”: Meaning that the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt, of 

Wesleyan persuasion, was on the eve of receiving a gift from Brother 


\MacFeeters. 
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Mr. MacFeeters. Dudley Hardy. 


The sun began to drop a little, and a humming bird, all scarlet and 
blue-green, sailed across the corner of the verandah, and disappeared 
under the shade of a chestnut tree. 

“Pretty creature,” said Mr. MacFeeters; “the Almighty had some 
knowledge o’ paintin’, 1 guess, when He coloured them. I reckon, 
though, that old man Noah might have touched ‘em up a bit when they 
was in th’ ark; on wet days, likely, when he felt lonesome. I'll read 


in Genesis a spell, and just check him.” 
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Whether Mr. MacFeeters intended to immediately peruse “ the first 
book of Moses, called Genesis,” remains doubtful, because of a certain 
apparition which at this moment attracted his wrathful attention. This 
apparition took the form of an aged Squaw, bobbing up and down in 
the melon patch, with hands busy on the stalk of one of the finest 
fruits, and with a dirty little brown papoose strapped to her back, 
crowing with delight at the movement. 

“Great Aaron’s rod that blossomed!” exclaimed Mr. MacFeeters, 
banging his hand with some violence upon the rail of the verandah, 
“but this beats all! Hello there! Hello!” 

The aged Squaw looked up, nothing abashed. 

“Melon for papoose,” she said, fixing her jet-biack eyes on Mr. 
MacFeeters, and smiling her strange, Indian smile. “Good melon; 
good papoose,” and she gave another tug at the stalk. 

“ Hello there!” again shouted Mr. MacFeeters. “ De-sist! De-sist!” 
and he waved his arms wildly round like windmill sails. 

The aged Squaw stepped gravely out from the melon patch, and 
came straight to the verandah rail and looked up at him. 

“Very hot a-day,” she said. 

“Ts it?” said Mr. MacFeeters, “then p’raps it’s the heat wot’s turned 
your head. If you want melon, why the thunder don’t you ask for 
it; not go nippin’ it, just because it’s handy?” 

“No understand,” said the Squaw. 

“Oh yes, I guess,” said Mr. MacFeeters, “but we'll shove that 
behind. Wot have you got in the bag, anyway?” 

This was in delicate allusion to a pouch of buffalo hide which hung 
suspended from the Squaw’s neck. 

She took it off immediately he asked, and balancing it upon the rim 
of the rain tub, drew forth a medley of articles. 

“Oh, I reckon,” said Mr. MacFeeters, “ babies’ mocassins sewed with 
dried-up prairie-grass. Model canoes made o’ birch bark. Yonkers 
bows an’ narrows—well, there ain’t no Yonkers here. Oh sakes! tin 
pans and crockery ware. And now—with praise to Moses’s brazen 
serpint—wot might be the use of the last distracted article?” Mr. 
MacFeeters may have meant to say “extracted” article, but the other 
word fitted equally well, for certainly the twisted, extraordinarily shaped 
vessel of old and dented brass which the Squaw held gravely up for 
inspection, might well have lost its metal wits in the process of 


its demoralisation. 
“What the plague is it?” asked Mr. MacFeeters. 
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“THAT WILL BE ERE SET OF SUN” 





“It very good,” replied the Squaw ; and then she added mysteriously, 
“Tt boil witch-water.” 

“ Boil witch-water,” he repeated, thoughtfully. He had heard of 
witch-water before. He had been told it.was a recognised medium 
whereby the foul fiend worked. He recollected that he was idle; that 
“Satan finds some mischief still . . . . .” He pulled up; he 
determined to put temptation behind him—and yielded to it! 

Well, it was so very hot, and tea and berries were still in such a 
considerable perspective. 

“So it boils witch-water, eh?” said Mr. MacFeeters, 
that good fer, anyway?” 

“Oh, much good; oh, much very good,” replied the Squaw, 
impressively. 

Mr. MacFeeters remembered having heard that old Squaws saw 
visions of the future—real events that were soon to happen—in the 
steam that rose from the boiling bosom of the bubbling witch-water. He 
also recollected (with a twinge of conscience) that the Rev. Josiah 
Fiummerfeldt had preached a most eloquent sermon but recently against 
the “sin of superstition,” with many side shots at the trusting to omens 
and charms; and a wind-up of fireworks against the Pope of Rome 
and the marks of Antichrist; all of which discourse Mr. MacFeeters 
had mentally boiled down and strained, with ‘the result that he found 
his sure belief in the notion that the supreme Pontiff and the Great 
Enemy of the Christian religion were hand and glove, sharing the 
Vatican between them; distilling devil-draughts; and weaving and 
circulating superstitious cobwebs for the trapping of mankind. 

As these thoughts flashed across his brain, he was almost persuaded 
to “ flee temptation,” but his wandering eye falling upon the green-and- 
orange melon patch, his courage revived, and he determined to sin this 
once and catch the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt for an intercessory prayer 
on his behalf immediately after the presentation of the gift of fruit! 

“Say,” whispered Mr. MacFeeters, leaning down to the Squaw, “ can 
you boil any witch-water here?” 

The Squaw nodded. 

“Boil it he-ar—right away?” 

The Squaw nodded again. 

“ Well,’ said Mr. MacFeeters, cocking his head on one side like some 
quaint and knowing bird, “ well, I hain’t had more'’n a few dealings with 
you, old man Satan, and I reckon Flummerfeldt’s put me all right 
before, up above; I guess I'll risk it with you, pard—I guess I'll risk it. 





‘ 


‘and wot’s 
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Say,” he whispered again, “don’t you make any noise, fer fear you 
wake Mrs. Mac., but just creep round to the back where there’s a pile 
of kindlin’ agin my old shed, and set her goin’ and I'll come.” 

The Squaw nodded. She crept away. Mr. MacFeeters had no 
need to ask her to tread softly. What woman of Indian blood but 
borrows her movements from the snake and the panther? 

She went behind the house, and took water from the well-bucket 
and made the vessel ready. Then she unstrapped the papoose, and 
laid her in the shadow of a maple, and squatted on the ground, 
waiting. 

Mr. MacFeeters came creeping, making distinct sounds with his boots 
as he drew near. He held several lucifer matches in his outstretched 
hand. The Squaw arose, took one, struck it, and lighted a splinter of 
fierce-burning aromatic wood which she had drawn from her lank, black 
hair. The burning splinter she thrust under the vessel with other 
pieces which she had already placed there. Then, as the flames began 
to bite the fuel, she commenced to chant some Indian fetich-song in a low, 
weird voice. 

“My,” said Mr. MacFeeters, somewhat awed by this mysterious 
performance, but feeling that he must remark something, “It’s powerful 
hot, as you say.” 

Soon the old brass vessel began to shake with the violence of the 
boiling water, and the Squaw sang quicker, and beat the palms of her 
hands together. A queer, unnatural spark flickered in her black eye. 
Her whole person seemed possessed by some powerful emotion. Sud- 
denly she ceased singing, and, clapping her hands, and bending forward, 
swiftly turned a small knob at the side of the vessel. Instantly a 
volume of steam arose through the cover, which was evidently perforated, 
opening and shutting at will. 

No sooner did the steam ascend, than the eyes of the Squaw 
became fixed upon its column ; her form grew rigid, her face expression- 
less. Mr. MacFeeters felt a “creep” go down his spine, and thought 
it not unlikely that Satan’s finger had touched him. He pondered on 
Flummerfeldt, and for the first time in his converted life he doubted 
the saving powers of that excellent man! 

The Squaw began to speak in a drawl. 

“The steam rises. Say on, master. I shall see.” 

“See?” stuttered Mr. MacFeeters. “What the blamey can you 
see? Say, here, I’m in a kind of a shakes.” 

“Can see anything—ask me.” 
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The steam rises. Dudley Hardy. 


My! Well, look a-here, let’s see somethin’ innercent. 


No tricks with hell-fire. I’ve got it! George Oldcott. Where's 
Show 


“ Anything ? 
George? He should ha’ passed here a good half-hour a-gone. 
where's George.” 

The Squaw took a pace nearer the steam column. 
drawled. “Great white chief. Black buggy. 


Then she spoke. 


“George,” she 
Brown mare-horse.” 
“ That’s the man!” 
he?—where is he? This beats all!” 


cried Mr. Macl’eeters, excitedly. “ Where is 
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“He is in Rowtown. Buying knives.” 

“ Buying knives? Oh, butcher's knives, I guess.” 

“No, dagger knives. Two.” 

“ Knives fer fightin’? George? I reckon not. You seen someone 
else.” 

“Tall white chief. Scar on cheek. Much fine dress. Blue beaver 
on’ left arm.” 

“Well, I’m blest! Cor-rect. That’s George in any weather. 
Tattoo beaver an’ all. But how you seen it, I don’t know.” 

“ He hide knives, in his long boot. He drive to here.” 

“Oh, he’s coming now, is he ?—heart’s alive.” 

“He stop. He speak white Squaw.” 

“White Squaw? Not much. Shouldn't fret if it’s Poppy. Poppy 
Claridge. Prettiest girl in Rowtown or Ripponville. I guess the boys 
were all just mad fer her. But they’ve cooled off since George and 
his brother Jack took to the running. I'd be proud to be that girl's 
father, I’m telling you. Pert and smart she is. Just that, and not 
one to touch her anywheres around our Lake. But she'll hitch it up 
with Jack, I’m thinkin’. There’s high words with Jack and George 
too, now. Tell us more, then. Is this girl George is talking with got 
blue eyes, brown hair, cream dress dished up saucy ?—all blue sky and 
white clouds? What?” 

“ All that.” 

“Oh, it’s Poppy then, like enough. Say! I’ve an idea. Ken you 
see who'll she'll marry ? ” 

“ See all things.” 

“That’s lucky. You're a handy woman to hev around.” 

“| tell all things to come ; you swear: ‘ Great Spirit strike you dead 
in your tracks if you tell.’ You swear to Great Spirit?” 

“Easy now. I swear nothing. You're goin’ it too strong.” 

“T no tell.” 

“Oh, won’t you. That’s blamey awkward. Well, I’m in fer this 
thing, and I guess I'll swear.” 

Mr. MacFeeters removed his hat and swore a deep oath (one from 
the storehouse of his unregenerate days) that he would reveal nothing 
of what he should hear ; and that the Justice of Heaven might strike him 
dead if he did. After which he readjusted his hat with due solemnity 
befitting the occasion. 

“ Now,” said Mr. MacFeeters, “ start right in. Who'll Poppy marry?” 

“ No marry.” 
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“T beg parding? Some mistake. Poppy’ll marry right enough. 
Jack, 7 think” 

“ Jack die.” 

“No! You don’t say. Seems to me youre lyin’. No offence at 
all. Only, seems you are.” 

“Jack die to-night.” 

“Easy now—easy there. He was well an’ strong to-mornin’.” 

“They fight to-night. George kill.” 

“What's this? Ken you see all this?” 

“All. George drive home. He eat with Jack. He strike him. 
Call him out to a field.” 

“Stop right there. What field?” 

“ Field with one—two—four one trees. Not like other field.” 

“T know it. Reckon it’s the three acre. Well, this beats all! 
Go right on!” 

“George say he fight. Jack say no. No fight. George strike 
him. Blood! George ‘throw him knife from boot. He take the 
other. The white chiefs face to kill. 

“My! you do stick it on. You kind o’ make me feverish. Say— 
what next?” 

“They grip. The knives flash like silver fish. They sway. Down! 
down!” 

“Who is down?” 

“He stab twice—ah! ah! He rise. He look around.” 

“Who rises? Who looks around?” 

“ George.” 

Mr. MacFeeters wiped his dripping face with the warm red 
handkerchief. 

“This is more excitin’ nor a circus,” he said. “ Any more?” 

“ No more.” 

The brass vessel had boiled away all its water. 

The papoose commenced to cry. The Squaw strapped her again 
to her back, and thrust the vessel into the pouch of buffalo hide. Then 
she turned to go. 

The kitchen door opened, revealing the form of Mrs. MacFeeters. 

“Silas,” she called. “ Silas,” and then catching sight of her better- 
half intently gazing into the blue vault of heaven—* Silas, tea is brewed ; 
come 1n. 


“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. MacFeeters, bringing his eyes down 


to felds on Earth. “I will come right in now. I have just bin relieving 
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the wants of this poor woman, and,” he added, confidentially, “and, 
I'll see her off the land, I guess.” 

“You just do,” returned Mrs. MacFeeters, with some asperity, “and 
keep her off for evermore, Amen. What with tramps, and drummers, 
and sewing machine hawkers, this door is never clear, Silas MacFeeters.” 

The Squaw paced solemnly across the grass and reached the front 
gate, where she waited for her erstwhile employer. He followed, and 
joined her, attempting to look unconcerned. Something remarkably like 
a quarter-dollar piece found its way furtively into the Squaw’s brown 
palm. She fixed her black eyes upon Mr. MacFeeters. 

“You has swear to Great Spirit,” she murmured. “ You tell no pale 
man, no red man, or you die in your tracks.” 

“T reckon,” answered Mr. MacFeeters, breaking out into a terrified 
perspiration. “I reckon. Now you go along.” 

The Squaw nodded gravely, and, passing through the open gate, 
.urned into the dusty road and was gone. 

Mr. MacFeeters heaved a sigh of profound relief. 

“ Silas, Silas, hev you put that creature off the land?” 

“Just gone, my dear. Comin’ now. Oh, chute!” added Mr. 
MacFeeters, “ but I'll need a chunk of prayer from old man Flummer- 
feldt this night. I've bin dabblin’ with Satan—I’ve bin dabblin’ with 
Satan,” and he shook his head with the vigour of a true penitent, and, 
leaning disconsolately on the gate, looked up the white road with sad 
and speculative eyes. 


A jingling of harness and a creaking sound, as of a buggy jolting 
oD > DDd/ é oD 
its way along, caught his ear and set his wits ablaze. 


Here was George coming home from Rowtown, he told himself, with 
hatred for Jack in his heart, and with a pair of dagger-knives thrust 
down the side of his boot. 

Again Mr. MacFeeters felt the finger of Satan running down his 
spine, and he found it necessary to swallow a big lump which had some- 
how got into his throat. It was fear, and he knew it. 

The old brown mare, the buggy, George, and a cloud of dust 
appeared at the bend of the road together. George was evidently in 
a bad humour, for he was striking the mare with one hand and pulling 
her in with the other. Mr. MacFeeters noticed as they came nearer 
that the poor beast was half-blinded with flies and dust, and her tongue 
was lolling out with the heat. 

“ George!” he called. “ Hello, George!” 

“ Hello,” answered the man in the buggy. 
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“Pull up a spell,” said Mr. MacFeeters, “and I’ll get her a drink, 
and, George, you come right in and take a cup o’ tea.” 

“No, thankee,” said George, driving slowly past. “I must get up 
te the farm. Good night to you.” 

“You're rayther chippy, George,” said Mr. MacFeeters. 

For answer, George dragged at the mare’s sensitive mouth till she 
snorted and reared with pain. Then she brought her hoofs down 
with a thud, and stood motionless. 

Mr. MacFeeters went into the road, perhaps to prevent more 
violence, and put his hand on one of the traces. He noticed George 
had his trousers tucked into the tops of his boots, as usual, and he saw 
with misgiving that one of the boots had an ugly bulge at the side. 

“Hurt your foot, George?” he inquired. , 

“What do you mean?” said George, sharply, and turning quite 
savagely upon him. 

“Oh, nothin’, nothin’; thought maybe you had. Is Jack up to the 
farm?” 

“Yes, he is. Take your hands off the traces, Mac, and let her go.” 

This was said in a tone that admitted of no remonstrance. Mr. 
MacFeeters withdrew his hand, and the mare, receiving a cut over the 
ears from her morose driver, plunged, and made up the road at some 
pace. 
Mr. MacFeeters stood watching the back of the disappearing buggy, 
and fell into a painful reverie. Here was George, he told himself, in a 
mad rage, driving back to the farm with something in his boot that 
might well be a pair of dagger-knives ; and Jack was at the farm. 

What could he do? The Squaw had apparently told the truth so 
far. At any rate, appearances warranted his thinking so. Supposing 
all she had said came true? He shuddered at the thought of it. Yet, 
if he shared his dreadful knowledge with anyone, he had asked Divine 
Providence to “strike him dead in his tracks,” and he had no doubt 
that such a self-pronounced verdict would be fulfilled. 

He must then either let this murderous business take its course or 
give up his life in an effort to stay it. 

When he pondered that these were the only two ways possible he 
grew sick, and cold beads of sweat came out upon his brow. He told 
himself that this was the reward for having dealings with Satan. 
Suddenly, like a soothing balm, the recollection of the saving powers of 
the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt floated into his brain and gave him peace. 
He would place himself under the protection of that godly man, and tell 
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Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt. Dudley Hardy. 


him all. The wicked oath he had taken could be absolved, and his 


tortured soul be set at rest. 
Under the blissful influence of such comfortable thought, he turned 


him round about, and went in to tea and berries. 


The moon had been up bvt half-an-hour, when Mr. MacFeeters and 
the hired girl, each grasping a handle of a melon-laden clothes-basket, 
passed through the front gate and out into the white road, silver now 
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beneath the mellow moon. They took their way to the right, bound 
for the near village of Ripponville, and for the house of the Rev. Josiah 
F lummerfeldt. 

The cooler air of the evening was very grateful to the heat- 
exhausted bodies of men and beasts, and the contented lowing of the 
oxen in adjacent meadows produced a sensation cf rest and security. 

The corncrakes and the frogs cried and croaked in a couple of 
choruses in the ditches on either hand, and the mournful song of the 
whip-poor-will arose from mysterious places. Here and there a bat 
suddenly whirred up and spanned the road in its erratic flight, appear- 
ing and disappearing like a little black spot before the round, pale 
moon. In shadowy nooks where the great maples and chestnuts stretched 
arms, an army of fire-flies danced and shone like a small cluster of tiny 
blue lamps. 

Having walked some distance, Mr. MacFeeters and the hired girl 
set down the basket that they might “change hands.” 

A little breeze springing up carried to their ears, in pleasant gusts, 
the distant burden of a negro song, sung probably by some black 
engaged on one of the many far-off farms. 


‘*‘T’ll bring my old banjo along, 
(Tell all de chillun ter foller me) 
In case de boys should like a song, 
Alley—alley—alley—alleluiah !’’ 


“Let's git goin’ agin now, Soph,” said Mr. MacFeeters to the hired 
girl So they took up the basket and trudged on. 


aD 


‘** An’ tell all de bredderen dat yo’ mect 
(Want all de chillun ter foller me) 
Dat I travel dar upon my feet, 
Alley—alley—alley—alleluiah ! 
In de morn-in’— 
In de mornin’ by de bright light, 
When Gabriel sounds his trumpet in de mornin’.”’ 


“Not such a sight further now,” said Mr. MacFeeters. “ It’s patience 
wot does it.” 


‘* When Gabriel sounds his trumpet in de morn——in ’,” 


They took a turn in the winding road, and getting out of the sweep 
of the breeze, heard the song’no more. A few hundred yards and 
there arose before them the house of the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt. 

v z we 
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In the tiny front parlour, with its cheap chromos of “Christ washing 
the Disciples’ feet,” and “ Christ blessing little children,” a certain deal- 
ing with Satan was confessed, and a comforting “word of prayer” was 
offered. 

A very tall, thin man, with watery, grey eyes, sandy hair (with a back 
parting), rusty black suit, and large and knobby boots, stood in the 
midst of the little room, with raised eyes, and addressed himself with 
fervour to a fly-settle made of coloured tissue paper and suspended by 
a string from the ceiling. He prayed partly through his nose and 
partly through his throat, but wholly through his heart, if earnestness 
may be counted as a proof for sincerity. 

And a man, having the appearance of being created from dried 
store apples, pressed and thrust into a canvas suit, sat by the side of 2 
clothes-basket laden with orange-coloured melons, and drank in the 
whole prayer, to the quieting of his conscience, and the repose of his 
mind. 

After the tall man had made an end of praying, he took down an 
ancient “pot” hat from a peg in the wall, and with a book and an 
umbrella tucked under his arm, signified that he was ready. 

“T sent on the hired girl,” said Mr. MacFeeters. 

“That was well,” said the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt. 

They passed out into the road, and, after walking some little 
distance, saw a girl leaning on a cottage gate. 

“Poppy Claridge, surely,” said the reverend gentleman. 

“Yes, Poppy, I guess,” replied Mr. MacFeeters. His tone of voice 
was a little uncertain. The sight of the girl at the gate brought him 
back too suddenly to a late confession. 

“T can scarcely marvel,” said the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt, “that 
the young men should one and all be attracted to this comely damsel.” 

“T reckon not,” said Mr. MacFeeters. 

Then they fell into silence and crossed the road, climbed a stile and 
took the footpath through the fields.. After a while, a conversation 
sprang up again. 

“ How pleasant is the air,” said the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt, “and 
the footpath is less weary than the dusty road.” 

“T reckon,” said Mr. MacFeeters. 

“ Here,” continued the reverend gentleman, “one listens undisturbed 
io the universal chorus of insects created to sing by night.” 

They crossed another stile and entered a field where the grass was 
iong and heavy-headed, and encroached upon the footpath on either 
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A man lay outstretched on the {rampled turf. 
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side. To the east of the field arose four large trees growing very close 
together. 

“Does not yonder distant light stream from your dwelling? 
the Rev. Josiah Flummerfeldt. 

But Mr. MacFeeters returned him no direct answer. He gave a 
horrified yell and beat the long grass aside with his hand. 

A man lay outstretched on the trampled turf, very still, terribly 
still; with upturned face, and with eyes wide open, staring at the moon. 
In his clenched right hand he held a long and ugly dagger-knife. 


Jack! 
A negro song came faintly across the field, borne from afar on the 


” asked 


wings of the breeze : 


‘In de mornin’, 
In de mornin’ by de bright light, 
When Gabriel sounds his trumpet in de mornin’.’’ 
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HE DEATH-DRUM. 


By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 


They come! They come! 
With their horrible Drum, 
With its terror to all 

And its Death to some ; 
And they rattle and roll 
To the tune of the Dead— 
To the terrible troll 

Of the long-time Dead— 
And they jibe and jeer 

As they rumble along— 

It is Death to hear 

Their gibbering song ; 
And that horrible beat, 
Tis the song of the Grave, 
And a winding-sheet 

Is the flag they wave 

As on they come 

With their sickening din— 
(The head of the Drum 

Is a dead man’s skin, 

And a dead man’s bones 
Are the*drum-sticks twain, 
And they echo the groans 
Of the men long slain) 
With their shrouds all torn 
They come! they come! 
And they point in scorn 
With finger and thumb. 
With a crash they are here, 
And I shiver with dread, 
And I pale with the fear 
Of these rioting Dead. 
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I am clammy and white— 
I am pallid and numb, 
And I sink with affright 


At the beat of the Drum— 


My heart at the sound 
Is horribly throbbing— 
I fall to the ground 
Distractedly sobbing!!! 
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THE DEATH DRUM 


They are going. The Drum, 
With its clamour, is past ; 
And the spell of the Drum 
Is over at last. 

Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, 

Far into the night— 

The terrible Tap 
Disappears in the night. 
And | hear not a sound, 

It is still as the Grave— 

As still all around 

As the breath of the Grave; 
For the Drumming is past, 
With its tap-a-tap-tap ; 

It is over at last, 

With its tap-tap-tap, 

With its tap-tap, 

With its tap. 
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THE WAY OUT. 
By G. B. BurGIn. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE WOMAN BEGUILED ME!” 


PPOSITE Four Corners, the Hawkesville Mills occupied a 
well-wooded little island on the other side of the river— 
an island which had become connected with the Laurentian 
mainland by the gradual accumulation of sawdust from the 
mills. This mass of sawdust made a very good road when 

strengthened by worthless slabs of timber built into it to prevent the 
wash of the river from breaking up the deposit. A few fine trees had 
been left for shade purposes in the immediate vicinity of the mills; the 
only other buildings were stables and a log shanty or two which had 
been abandoned for some time past. A little tramway ran from the 
shore to the railway station,a quarter of a mile away ; and beyond the 
railway, the Laurentian Mountains rose up almost sheer to the sky- 
line, their irregular summits clothed with dense masses of maple and 
pine, their stony feet belichened and covered with scanty herbage. 
With the first touch of frost, the maples would turn to torches of fiery 
flame. At present, they were tenderly green, and relieved the sombre 
foliage of the pines. A disused hut, half hidden in the undergrowth 
at the almost deserted western end of the island, appealed strongly to 
English Bill’s newly-born love of solitude. It reminded him of a little 
shanty which he had once temporarily occupied in a lovely valley below 
Dartmoor. 

After a critical survey of its advantageous position for one who 
wished to be isolated from his fellow-men, English Bill decided that it 
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would make an admirable dwelling-place, offering, as it did, a compara- 
tive freedom from intrusion, and a convenient contiguity to the Four 
Corners. As soon as he had grasped the nature of his surroundings, 
under cover of the darkness, English Bill made several trips to 
Four Corners, and secured a stove, some provisions, ‘a couple of blue. 
blankets, and a rough mattress. He also purchased a few tools, 
and, armed with ‘a tin frying-pan, a kettle, and an iron pot or two, 
settled down with a will to make the hut habitable. Timber could be 
had for the picking up; for stray planks from rafts passing down on 
their way to Montreal were washed ashore in a little bay facing the 
shanty. When he had finished his somewhat exacting toil on the day- 
gang, English Bill would get out his tools and set to work to repair 
the hut. In a week he had made it water-tight, and had also built a 
little oven outside, so that -he could cook at his ease during the hot 
weather. His most material.trouble was with the mosquitoes, which 
surrounded him in myriads and punctured him all over. After a time, 
when the novelty had worn off, they ceased to bother him, and turned 
their attentions to the tourists for Caledonia Springs, whose loud 
laughter, as they rode down in the little tram, preparatory to being 
ferried over to Four Corners, on their way to the Springs, rang 
pleasantly in his ears from the other end of the island. Sometimes he 
could distinguish feminine voices, and longed for the music of Delia’s 
rich, full tones. Once or twice, curious folk, whilst waiting for the 
ferry to come over from Four Corners, penetrated through the under- 
growth in order to trace the smoke from his oven as it curled up 
through the trees and hung almost motionless in the evening air. 
Whenever this happened, English Bill bolted through the undergrowth 
and remained hidden until the ferry arrived and puffed away with its 
too enterprising passengers. 


But even if the strangers had entered the hut, it would have revealed 
little or nothing, for its occupant had not brought with him a single 
thing which could give a hint of his former life. On a rough ledge 
by the window were half-a-dozen corn-cob pipes which he smoked in 
turn, thus giving those not in use time to sweeten again; his tobacco 
was the rough, rank country stuff grown by the Aadztants “ way back,” 
his costume that of the average mill hand. The narrow wooden bunk 
contained a pair of blue army blankets, his candlestick was a piece of 
wood, through which a big nail had been driven. The unlighted end 
of the candle was stuck on the nail-point, and answered every purpose 
for which it was required. 
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When English Bill had neatly boarded the floor and strewn it with 
aromatic sawdust, his next task was to fashion himself a ponderous 
stool out of a section of log. The one window lacked glass, but the 
weather was hot, and this was an advantage rather than otherwise, as 
it secured a current of air through the cabin whenever the door was 
upen. The Solitary then set to work to make himself a little garden, 
and constructed fantastic flower-pots out of. half-barrels and tomato- 
tins.- Liquor he never touched, to the great amazement of his fellow- 
workers, who at last came to the conclusion that the news of his sup- 
posed wealth was untrue, and that, in his disappointment, he had made 
a vow to cut himself off from all the simple pleasures of life—the dance 
in the evening beneath the trees to the music of old Leroux’s fiddle, the 
long yarns about the logging-camps in winter, the Saturday spree after 
the hands were paid, and all those diversions which lent a zest to 
existence on this quict little island. His chief amusement was to sit 
at the water’s edge and watch the river, where— 


** Mos’ ev’ry day raf’ it was pass on de rapide, 
De voyageurs singin’ some ole chanson 
*Bout girl down de reever—too bad dey mus’ leave her, 
But comin’ back soon wit beaucoup d'argent.” 


His fellow-workers noticed that English Bill always kept out of sight 
whenever the voyagers sang their quaint love-songs, but that he listened 
eagerly to them, in spite of his disinclination to mix with his fellows. 
It was known that the stranger could not be rich, because he came 
regularly for his money every pay-day and scrutinised the amount with 
a care which caused much indignant astonishment to the pay-clerk. 
No man who could make enough money to live in any other way 
would endure the intense toil of hauling the constant succession of 
huge logs up out of the water and placing them on the trucis. 
Once the logs were in position, the truck was driven along to- 
wards the saws, which were set in a frame very like the prongs 
of a fork. The truck glided through the frame with its huge 
log, and in another moment the planks fell off on either side and 
were ready to be trimmed and stacked preparatory to their voyage 
cown to Quebec or Montreal. The Solitary smiled grimly to himself 
as he thought of their ultimate destination; for most of them went to 
England and were probably bought by suburban jerry-builders. How- 
ever, it was no business of his. Had he not done with England for 
good and all? Sir William Cuthbert Peniston-Poell had gone to his 
fathers, and English Bill reigned in his stead, king of the western 
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corner of this busy island, where the mills worked day and night and 
the store of logs in the booms never seemed to grow less. 

Of course, there was a fight or two with his companions before 
English Bill’s desire for solitude made itself respected. The bully 
of the day-gang, one Pierre Lange, a _ half-breed, after invading the 
peaceful precincts of the hut and criticising its construction in terms 
more forcible than polite, returned to his fellows with a black eye and 
a vocabulary which owed its increased richness and volume to a rough- 
and-tumble fight among English Bill’s tomato-cans and other primitive 
surroundings. But the bully had not succeeded in his wanton purpose 
of destroying the Englishman’s goods, and passed the word to the 
others that he (English Bill) was a dangerous lunatic, whose fads must 
be respected. Le bon Dieu had forgotten to give him reason, and 
there was no knowing what he might do if people worried him. And 
so the word was passed round among the rough mill-hands not to molest 
this strange Englishman, who led laborious days and shunned all the 
primitive delights so dear to the heart of the average lumberman when 
he has money in his pouch. 

With regular work, refreshing nights amid the odours of the newly- 
sawn pines, and total abstinence from tanglefoot whiskey, English Bill's 
strength returned to him in a marvellous degree. He became a mass 
of muscle, and could hurl heavy planks about as if they were feathers. 
When not gardening, after he had finished his day’s work, he usually sat 
on the trunk of an overhanging wiliow at the extreme end ef the 
island and fished for pickerel. If he caught any, he generally let them 
go again, and thus further increased the contempt with which Pierre 
Lange, the bully of the gang, regarded him. Miss Leiota Lange, 
who kept house for her father on the mainland, with the wonted de- 
lusiveness of her sex, appeared cordially to agree with her sire, but, in 
reality, felt a devouring desire to know the romantic Englishman of whom 
such strange stories were told. And the more she thought of him, the 
stronger grew her curiosity, until he haunted her by day and night. 
She fell to weaving strange stories about his past, and grew more 
than willing to reconstruct his future should an opportunity present 
itself. 

Although the wound on his head had healed up, the scar remained, 
and it was owing to this angry red line that the mill-hands at length 
came to regard English Bill as a “natural,” whose original scanty 
stock of brains had been still further decreased by so shrewd a blow. 
Once this theory was freely noised abroad, the explanation of the 
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stranger's eccentric mode of life became simple enough; he was not 
responsible for his actions, and had probably invented the absurd 
story about his baronetcy and its accompanying wealth. Public opinion 
accounted for the fact of Mr. Greere still remaining at Four Corners 
by regarding him as a keeper from the Kingstown Asylum, who was stay- 
ing on there in case there should be any fresh outbreaks on the part 
of his patient. But in time, Mr. Greere, who had not sought to com- 
municate with English Bill, also departed, and public opinion ceased 
to concern itself with the new mill-hand in any shape or form. He 
had made a brief sensation—a nine days’ wonder—and must now return 
to his original obscurity. Although not born to work, he did it well, 
and the rest of his life, how and in what manner he spent his time, 
concerned no one but himself. Even Pierre Lange conceived a certain 
amount of respect for the man who could thrash him so easily, and 
Miss Lange more than ever resolved to know this fascinating stranger, 
who lived in a hut and scorned the domestic joys she was so anxious 


to share with him. 


And thus it came to pass that English Bill was at length left very 
much to himself, to commune with the spirits of the overhanging 
mountains, old at the birth of earth—those inaccessible fastnesses once 
sacred to the Indian and the Caribou. As the flowers grew around his 
cabin, it became far more ornate and picturesque. He picked up a 
young catbird which had fallen from the parent nest, and made it a 
comfortable home in an extra large tomato-tin. The bird throve ex- 
ceedingly on the worms with which English Bill provided it, and, when 
he arrived home after the day’s work, flew to his shoulder with the 
queer little melancholy hissing cry of its kind. If anyone came near 
them, it protected English Bill with many an angry flirt and flutter of 
its pretty wings. Even after it was able to procure its; own food, it did 
not leave him, but perched on his shoulder as he fished, and fussed 
around scolding at him whenever he did anything of which it did not 
approve. A little later these incongruous comrades were joined by a 
broken-legged chipmunk, which had been maimed by a stone; it be- 
came devoted to the Solitary, and soon acquired the habit of sleeping 
in English Bill's bosom. The graceful little striped creature made 
friends with the bird, and the two served more than ever to convince 
people that their master was as mad as a hatter. When English Bill 
threw off his garments (his costume invariably consisted of a flannel 
shirt and rough trousers) and plunged into the river, they remained 
by his clothes and anxiously awaited his reappearance, or ran and 
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hopped about him as he stretched himself on the warm sawdust and 
gradually dried in the sun. 


In the plenitude of returning health and freedom from vulgar dis. 
sipation, English Bill frequently wondered at the coarse pleasures of 
his former life. Here in the shadow of the mountains, with the river 
running free beside him, the dipping of paddles in passing canoes, the 
singing of birds which flitted about him like flaming flashes of sunlight, 
the shining stars at night, the innumerable creeping things in the Bush 
beside his door, he began to taste the joys of a purer, simpler existence. 
It did not occur to him that Mother Nature renews us all; that when 
we are surfeited with the grossness, the crimes, the cruel strain and stress 
of civilisation, she will take us to her beneficent breast and purge and 
make us whole once more. In the dreamy solitude of his little terri- 
tory, English Bill began to discover how few are man’s wants, on how 
little he can support existence, how artificial are the needs of dwellers 
in towns. Every now and again, when the moon was low, he would 
row over to Four Corners and roam idly about Old Man’s Bush. Some- 
times he saw a light in Delia’s window; sometimes all was_ blank. 
Once, when he ventured close to the house, he could hear Old Man 
talking gently to Mrs. Hartopp, hear her reiterated statement that she 
meant to go for a walk on the wharf, hear a struggle, a short sharp 
cry, a woman’s shriek; and then he knew that the iron band was 
once more tightening around the poor woman’s head and making her 
dangerous. Delia he could not see. He wondered whether she also 
felt the stress of circumstances and envied her mother that immunity 
from consciousness of sorrow which insanity brings. Sometimes he 
thought of Peniston Grange, its empty rooms, its silent corridors, its 
grass-grown walks, and deserted stables. Then he would look round 
his little cabin with a sigh of regret that he should have once thought 
sc much of the old home, comfortably coil himself up in his bunk, 
chipmunk on breast, and fall asleep to the dreamy music of the river 
lapping against the shore. 

Two months of this simple life of strenuous toil, of tranquil medita- 
tion, of sun and river baths, of solitude and silence, changed English 
bill into a quiet, deliberate young Hercules, the knotted muscles of 
whose satin skin stood out in lumps. He ceased to trouble about 
the outer world, with the exception of Delia. If she wanted him, she 
would send for him. Meantime, “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” he would stay where he was, and let Greere take care of 
Yeniston Grange. 
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But man proposes, and woman invariably arranges otherwise. That 
is one of the many reasons why women are sent into the world. If a 
man were left to himself, he could arrange his own existence on far 
too simple and comfortable a plan to be good for his spiritual welfare ; 
and so woman meets him by the way, takes him with veiled eyelids, 
and upsets all his plans that do not harmonise with her own 
whims. Then she is surprised and annoyed when things go wrong, 
and thinks what a good place the world would be if there were no 
men in it. 


All this time, the Solitary was unconscious of the close surveillance 
cf Miss Lelota Lange, that dangerously dark-eyed Venus of the Bush, 
although every now and again he became aware that his footsteps were 
tracked by some unknown follower. Had he known of her existence, 
the mere fact of his having thrashed her father, would, in his eyes, have 
precluded all possibility of amicable relations. How was English 
Bill to know that, actuated by curiosity and a desire to see the recluse, 
this fiery daughter of Nature, with more daring than prudence, had 
penetrated to his cabin in order to form her own conclusions about him- 
self personally and his surroundings in general? Nay, more ; from 
behind the convenient shelter of a tree she had once surprised him on 
the soft shore, as he left:the water with glittering drops still shining on 
his smooth flanks, and had incontinently fled to the shelter of the under- 
growth, not because she was ashamed, but because she thought that 
such a meeting might be awkward, and drive him away from his 
favourite bathing-ground. Trifles of this sort did not affect Miss 
Lange, who had been “ dragged up” in the open-air; indeed, much of 
her erratic childhood had been spent in her grandmother’s wigwam. 
She admired English Bill’s satin skin as if he had been a racer, and 
thought how much better this creature of the sun and air looked than 
the worker in blue flannel. At the same time, she had heard enough 
of his peculiarities to be aware that he must be approached with caution. 
Hence it was that the Solitary began to find bunches of wild flowers 
on his table—a few eggs—delicious honey in the comb—a gorgeous 
cake, which took the three friends some days to get rid of, and gave 
them all indigestion, and other trifles of a similar nature. At first, the 
Solitary felt inclined to throw away these unsolicited offerings, as a hint 
that they were not wanted; but, as the chipmunk developed an over- 
powering fondness for honey and the catbird an equal liking for cake, 
he had not the heart to deprive his favourites of such unexpected 
pleasures. It was only when the amorous Miss Lange's gifts began 
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to assume a more costly range that he questioned the expediency of 


discovering who had sent them. 

One day, however, he found an exquisitely made Mexican shirt 9n 
his rude table, and the catbird industr:ously pecking holes in it. No 
sooner had he recovered from this shock than the shirt was followed by 
a magnificent buckskin hunting-costume and moccasins, the fringes of 
which were gay with little painted tassels. He pinned a brief note 
to the garment courteously regretting that he was not in the habit of 
accepting gifts from strangers, and went back to his work. When he 
returned in the even'ng, the costume was still there, but the note was 
gone. 

English Bill was about to throw the costume angrily into a corner. 
when he saw something on the top of it. 

It was the photograph of a woman! 

Taking up the photograph somewhat gingerly, he brought it to the 
iight and gently shielded it from the fierce attacks of the catbird, who 
pecked furiously, as if conscious of coming danger. 

It was not only the photograph of a woman, but a very beautiful 
one—beautiful with all the insolence of lusty youth and _health—a 
woman with Indian blood in her veins, black-browed, Junoesque, with 
teeth of pearl and great flashing dark eyes; a face so virile, so full 
of individuality that it could not be passed lightly by. He held the 
photograph to the light, studied it curiously, then threw it down on 
the ground, ashamed of his momentary interest in this creature of warm 
flesh and blood, of arbitrary power and passion, who had presumed, un- 
sought, to invade his woodland solitude. Calling the bird to his 
shoulder, he strolled off to fish. Was there always to be ‘a woman in 
everything? Why couldn't a man be left alone to live his life without 
some fiery termagant to plague and bother him and make his days more 
m.serable even than they were now? 

For two days nothing happened. The photograph remained where 
it had fallen, gradually becoming fainter and fainter from exposure to 
the sunlight, the moisture of the morning dew, and the constant attacks 
of the bird, whose sharp beak pierced it again and again. He 
had to step on this counterfeit presentment when going to, and return- 
ing from, his work. Strangely enough, the last part of the photo- 
graph to disappear was the face. The curved lips, full of pride, passion, 
and power, remained as if indestructible. The tragedy of trampling 
such unrequited beauty in the dust annoyed him: the woman bore it 
so uncomplainingly. When the disfiguring boot-heel was removed, 
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her lips still wooed his. On the evening of the third day, in spite 
of himself, he picked up the battered photograph, and nailed it to the 
wall above his bunk. When he returned the next night, it was with 
a curious sense as if something had happened. 

It had. 

The former photograph had been replaced by a fresh one. 

English Bill swore softly under his breath. Here was un end to 
the repose of the hermit. The woman was in search of an adventure : 
there was no doubt about that. He looked again at the flashing eyes 
—and there was a devil in them; he raised his hand to dash the 
photograph to the ground—and set his heel upon it. As he lifted his 
foot, the woman’s eyes alluringly looked up; her lips laughed at him. 

With a curse at his own folly, he snatched up the photograph and 
nailed its face to the wall. His wife was the only woman in the world 
for him, and she loved another man. This black-browed wanton should 
never disturb his cloistered peace. If she dared to enter his inut 
again, she would understand the hint and come no more. 

But it was evident that she did not, or would not, understand his 
meaning ; for when he returned the next evening, the photograph had 
been reversed, and again faced him in all its smiling, sensuous beauty. 

A Berseker fury possessed the Solitary’s soul. He snatched the 
photograph from the wall, dug his heel into it, tore it to fragments, and 
threw them outside the hut. There was an end of the matter. This 
beautiful witch should not persecute him any longer. What were 
women to him? Nothing—less than nothing. Surely this last insult 
would be unmistakable? She would send some bully to pick a quarrel 
with him, in order to avenge his lack of chivalric interest in her. That 
would be interesting. This primeval peace was growing slightly 
monotonous. A hand-to-hand fight with some wiry half-breed from 
the other side of the mountains would show him how he stood in point 
of physique with regard to his fellow-men. 

As the lust for slaughter awake within him, he felt his huge biceps 
with sullen joy. The real man, so long dormant, was beginning to 
awake. This woman knew not what she had done. She had taken 
away from him all p‘easure in the river, the kindness of the green 
trees—the sad tranquillity of lapping waters—that plashing monotone 
which breaks the hurt in search of healing. He saw her gliding beneath 
the stately maples, lurking in the shadows of the pines, creeping towards 
the hut, leaving tokens of her insolent presence everywhere. This thing 
should not be. When she found out how he had treated her photo- 
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graph, she would send some bully to thrash him, and then ? Well, 
after the battle the condition of her messenger would be a final hint too 
strong to be mistaken. 

As he went to bed that night, he flung open the door of the hut 
from force of habit and for the sake of the cool night-breeze which 
played upon the bosom of the river. For a time he could not sleep, 
The wail of a distant whip-poor-will filled him with centuries of sorrow 
as it came floating out of space, thin, clear, vibrant, piercing the soul 
and slaying its love of life, then fading away like the sobbing breath of 
a dying child. This woman’s face rose mockingly before him-—this 
woman sent by the devil to damn him when he had been trying to work 
out his own redemption in Delia’s eyes. Presently he slept, tossing 
feverishly about in his narrow bunk, dreaming of this black-browed 
woman who had dared to seek him out with her presumptuous over- 
tures. 

The moonlight shone in on the dreaming man, on the rude interior 
of the little hut, with the catbird, its head tucked cosily beneath its 
wing, sleeping where the Solitary had ranged his pipes. In his 
struggles to sleep, English Bill had thrown aside the blanket, his white 
throat showed marble-like against the blue of his shirt, his lips smiled 
in a happy dream. Suddenly a shadow darkened the doorway, someone 
glided, with the long, lithe, swift step of a panther, to the Solitary’s 
side, flung itself down by the bunk, pressed floods of passionate 
kisses on his lips, and throat, and eyes, then fled into the moonlight with 
a bound, and disappeared with a weird cry of rapture and regret. 

English Bill awoke with a start, and yawned and rubbed his eyes 
with his knuckles. As he did so, something hard fluttered to the 
floor. “’Tisn’t daylight,” he muttered. “It’s no use getting Why, 
what's this?” 

Still half awake, he reached one naked arm languidly down to the 
floor, where something gleamed in the moonlight, and picked up another 
photograph! 

He was wide awake in an instant, and sat up in his bunk, the blue 
veins on his forehead forming into an angry horseshoe. 

“Hang the woman,” he said, fiercely. “Then it wasn’t a dream! 
Am I the only sane person in the world? It looks like it. I shall have 
to talk some plain English to this girl if I can only catch her. She 
—she ought to be locked up. My lips are burning still. Faugh! The 
lips of a half-breed, when Delia !” He flung himself on the floor, 


and groaned. 
(To be continued.) 
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RTILLERY: 


THEIR PLACE IN WAR. 
By JOHN PERCY. 


‘* Let them fight it out, friend! things have gone too far.’’ 
BROWNING. 


NE consideration there is in war greater than the armies of 
the seven kings. It is the real god of battles, and 1s 
called the “moral influence.” Such were the hymns 
of the Ironsides, the drums of the Birkenhead, and 
the eagles of Cesars legions. It is a_ potent 

arbiter for victory or rout. It will cause full-rolled battalions 
to shiver and melt as quicksilver, and bedraggled cavalry squadrons to 
fling themselves away in a mad turn-tail. Triumph it makes glorious ; 
defeat pitiable and desperate. 

The moral influence in modern war is artillery. 

[t is not the killing that men fear, but the thought of it. Artillery 
trades on the thought of death. It is terrible because it is not under- 
stood. Slaughter is not the ambition of warfare. Sufficient if some are 
killed and the rest clear out. On a campaign a soldier knows his 
rife. To him it is bread, and wine, and fair women. Guns, how- 
ever, are not in his reckoning. It is not what they have don, 
or will do, but what they might do, that is painted in the soldier's 
head. In the arithmetic of war a big estimate must be allowed to the 
unrateable qualities of horse and field artillery. 

Of the three arms of war it is the first to develop. But only when 
still is it terrible. As a moving unit it is as helpless as a lame 
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kitten. Artillery movement is a bonus offered to destruction. A battery 
with disabled horses is without wind, stamina, and the means of pro- 
gression. Helpless as a mail-coach in a ditch, it is a jeer and menace 
to its own side, a signal advancement to the enemy. The sunset and 
sunrise of Her Majesty’s batteries is their stable. 

Movement is a matter for other members in war. Guns, if needs 
he, must move, but with trepidation and beating hearts. A limbered 
gun-carriage is a bare breast in a shambles. 

Mobility, nevertheless, is a capital letter in their character. Unless 
the guns can move where the infantry move, it were as well that 
jaunting-cars were dragged with the corps. For the movements of an 
army corps are governed by its slowest unit. It is written that horse 
artillery must be sufficiently mobile to move with the cavalry and field 
artillery at least handy enough to move with the infantry. That 
guns should be early in action is of vital concern. To concentrate 
your artillery more rapidly than your opponent is to achieve success 
in the outset of the engagement. To be tardily victorious is to meet 
defeat half way. 

A striking feature in modern battle is this early development of 
artillery fire. To this much may be sacrificed ; danger in this 
regard must indeed be considered, but oftener ignored. 

Artillery was born with a clean spoon in its mouth. Its objects 
are neither subtle nor involved. In action one arm of the enemy must 
in each phase of the fight be predominant. It is the duty of artillery to 
subdue this predominant arm. It must reduce over-reaching menace 
to submission. 

First in order, it must clear the way for the attack of infantry. 
These early shells are patrol shells, which, as they burst, clear the way 
for the drive of the Royal carriage. 

Fire, as a fact, be it rifle or cannon, is the absolute factor in our 
modern war. Even in the time of the great Napoleon, his triumphs 
were of massed guns flung to make breaches for assaulting columns. 

But field artillery is not the Maxim. When a field piece is fired 
it recoils three or four feet at least, and has to be run up again by the 
detachment. That is the difference between our naval guns and ow 
army artillery. The former, with its heavy carriage and deck-fastening, 
can be handled like a fouling-piece. Only imitated can this rigidity be 
on land. Here a spade or plough grips the ground after the discharge, 
and a Clarke brake holds the wheels; but the difference is material. 
With the new quick-firers the recoil is taken up by means of two pistons 
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working on each side of the gun, and in the emergency of a disabled 
detachment two men alone can work the weapon. 

Moreover, though all things may change, the strength of horses 
remains a fixed quantity. Gun and limber have a maximum weight. 
You may, as you wish, tamper with the detail, but the aggregate you can 
never alter. And you will remember that you must not do with fewer 
shells in the limber boxes ; in fact, with quick-firers the need is greater. 

A Maxim, of course, can go anywhere. Gurkhas carry them on 
their backs, over the worst of ground and the steepest of precipices. 
It is the one really portable gun, but its effects against coy and scat- 
tered troops is not much. In certain situations it is a sort of pre- 
ventative—like quinine against fever—but unless the object sought 
after moves straight across its front it is a difficult gun to handle. 
‘lhe amount of ammunition expended is enormous, but with its retinue 
of mules and ammunition, like all artillery, it offers a fine target to the 
enemy. It is a weapon with a big outlay and a small return. It is 
essentially a defensive, and not an offensive, gun. Indeed, it is said 
that the gun gives a ratio of three to the defence and only one to 
the attack. It came into the military heaven as an eclipse, and 
remains as a very small star. 

Then for field and horse artillery alike, there is what, in the opinion 
of Sir Redvers Buller, is the most difficult of all artillery problems—the 
best manner of keeping up the supply of ammunition. _Indubitably, 
the tendency of modern artillery is to absorb ammunition in greater 
and greater quantities. The demand is voracious; the supply pre- 
carious. Remember the horses and the ammunition must have cover, 
and yet, on the other hand, the guns must be fed. It is the genius 
of war which comprises these opposing considerations. In an attack 
of the three arms upon a position of strength, one signal idea is pre- 
sent in the mind of the general commanding. He has got to think how 
he would defend himself were he tn the enemy's position,and attack him 
accordingly. 

Upon a position of strength, combined attack on front and flank 
is at once the most common and effective. One of the two must be 
the real and the other the counterfeit. It is the great quality 
of generalship not to show which of the two is the true thing. For, 
unless he has troops present in overwhelming numbers, it is not possible 
to make two attacks, at once thorough and real. 

After the scouts and cavalry have reconnoitred the ground, the 
batteries would unlimber and take up the Preliminary Artillery Posi- 
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tion. Here, at a range of three or four hundred yards, they would 
open in this the mild phase of the storm. 

Ideal positions for artillery are easy to define, but, in action, hard 
to discover. Cover, natural or artificial, is obviously valuable; but, 
pattery places being assigned, accidents of ground must not impede its 


action. In war there is no excuse. 
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Battery commanders will recollect that, as at the Tugela River, 
infantry fire may put the guns out of action by making it impossible 
for the pieces to be served. Therefore, no material cover for the 
enemy's infantry should be within easy rifle range. Again, battery 
positions which, by their commanding attributes, may seem tempting, 
must often be avoided. Isolation is as fatal as it is splendid. 

Many such precepts, we may be certain, the battery commander has 
in his mind ; but he lacks, it is almost equally certain, the opportunity to 
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carry them out. The wisdom of war is to make the best of things. 
Therefore, he finds what cover he can for his guns. 

Though in his mind may be many considerations, his horses are 
easily first. With the loss of his horses, snap goes his mobility. 

The frontage of field and horse artillery would be a hundred yards, 
as the distance between each of the six guns is, roughly, twenty. As 
horses are the vital value, the weapons should be brought into position 
only so far as the animals are under cover. Then they are un- 
limbered and brought up by hand detachments. It is an absolute rule of 
the passion that, except in desperate emergency, horses must not be 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. 

The battery of artillery is commanded by a major, and three bat- 
teries are banded together into a brigade commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery. But the battery of six guns is the tactical unit of 
artillery. 

So far as is possible, the general commanding the army corps places 
his object before his subordinate commanders. The general order 
would give the determined mode of action, the positions at the start to 
be taken up by the component parts of the attacking force, the posi- 
tion of the ambulance and hospitals, of the commander of the troops 
to whom reports should be made, and much more. 

Modern strategy allows to artillery no reserve of guns, only of men, 
horses, and ammunition. Therefore it must, when the attack develops, 
show the whole of its face. 

When, then, batteries take up a position, and open fire at long 
range to. cover the reconnaisance, they carry out what is called a 
Preliminary Artillery Position. 

This is the first round, and its object is to drive in outposts and 
scattered troops. Ammunition is husbanded, and range sagely calculated, 
in this quiet of the opening round. 

Now, though outposts are driven in, the artillery limbers up and 
moves on to its First Principal Artillery Position. 

The object of our batteries at this moment must be to find the 
guns of the enemy. \n these days of smokeless powder their position 
is probably well concealed, and their whereabouts will have to 
be plodded for with shrapnel. If there be sunshine or a light back- 
ground, the difficulty is intensified. With even a dark background, they 
show merely as tiny spits of light on a dark slate. 

For this time, the importance of the gun is supreme, but its use 
must never be subordinate to whim or detail. For the benefit of the 
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whole, it must be developed, and its position under the hand of the 


Commander in-Chief. It is well to give battery commanders a free hand, 


but over them there should be another and a tight one. 

Battery position, indeed, belongs to the genius of war. Says 
General Tidball, of the United States Army :—“ Position is the chief 
factor in the use of artillery, and its importance increases in com- 
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pound ratio with the range, and accuracy, and power of the arm.” 
To our front, the clearer the ground the better; for, as we have said, 
it is fatal there should be cover for infantry. Another danger is that 
our fire should threaten our own infantry. This is called “ masking ” 
ihe guns; and it is to cut the throats of our own batteries. Masking 


the guns is the suicide of artillery. 
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As now our infantry advance and deploy, our business is to draw 
from them the fire of the enemy’s batteries—for the benefit of ourselves. 
Our business is to cover our infantry until they can effectually reach 
the enemy. Dearly our opponents would wish to concentrate their 
guns on our advance; but battery must count with battery, gun with 
gun. At this infernal sitting gun is paired with opposing gun ina 
kind of devilish cross-vote. 

The whole line is now in action. Every gun, from sponging-rod 
to firing-pin, feels the sweat of great endeavour. 

By this time it is hoped that the plans and strength of the enemy 
have been more or less completely discovered. But, as nothing is 
purchased without cost, casualties among the gunners will be heavy. 
Having the clear advantage of position, the enemy’s batteries will not 
allow our guns to run scathless. Grievous losses, indeed, in men, and, 
maybe, horses, must, indeed, be reckoned upon. For the guns there 
is little fear; they are neither vulnerable nor sensitive. What is 
meant to put guns out of action, is not to damage them as fighting- 
machines, but to make their proximity so nearly an inferno that neither 
men nor horses can live in the storm. It is precisely this that the 
enemy’s batteries will be attempting. 

As our infantry has now advanced to within half a mile of the 
enemy’s position, it is now imperative to again shift the guns to cover 
the actual delivery of the attack. Now, to limber up a battery and 
run it forward under a scathing fire is an affair of pressing danger. 
‘The very action of ceasing fire and bringing out the horses offers open- 
hand chances to a watchful enemy; excuse only is found in its vital 
necessity. 

Says Sir Redvers Buller:—‘ The question of dead ground is, in 
defence, most important, and if you. have much dead ground in front 
of any place that offers great facilities for the massing of large num- 
bers of guns, I would say Beware! ” 

From the rear the horses are brought forward and flung into the 
carriages, while the drivers yell and lash their charges forward. So 
the whole menagerie, through a canopy of bursting shells, is, with 
flogged horses, galloped to the front. A madness, a fury, a delirium, is 
the whole business. Each gun is a triple-powered fire-engine broken 
loose over the pavements of hell, with a crew of grimy soldiers as 
charioteers. 

It has been said that the principle of artillery is that the arm of 
the enemy which at a given time is most important must be subdued. 
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Horses must not be exposed. 


But at 700 yards, which must be the limit of our proximity, infantry, and 
not artillery, will surely be our objective. We are now in our Second 
Principal Artillery Position ; if on the enemy’s flank, so much the worse 
for them. To outflank an enemy with artillery is one of the many things 
recommended in drill books, but, in practice, woefully hard to accom- 
plish. Indeed, there may come a time when guns will be called upon 
to “go in,” in order that the “moral support,” which is greater than 
the trumpets of angels, may to the last be held to the infantry of the 
attack. But in the generality of warfare, at the storming of heights 
and trenches by infantry, at the last stage, the importance of the artillery 
arm falls out. Artillery has no shock action. For fear of killing their 
comrades, the blasts from the whistles of the battery commanders must 
now bring firing to a finish. Later, we may hope, our artillery will 
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assume the enemy’s position, and open on his retreat. But this last con- 
summation may be prayed for, but not reckoned upon. 

In spite of many things, the corporate body of war remains pretty 
much as in the old days. The attributes of cavalry have not. altered 
since the time of the Assyrians; infantry, even though it changes its 
rifle, does not change its character, but artillery is the child of science, 
and its future is limitless and wonderful. Its development may change 
the whole face of war; make cavalry an anomaly, and infantry a sham. 

For batteries there are no bayonet rushes and sabre charges; the 
display and panoply of war. are not for them. They are calculating 
and scientific; not splendid, but purposeful. But batteries are the 
potent factor in fire; and fire is the supreme consideration in modern 


war. 
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The pro-Boer movement in Paris. 


**. . « « We plant the banner of 
France—thus, in Pretoria ; and Fashcca 
—ha ! ha !—is r-r-revenged. 











THE ARMY anno THE EMPIRE. 


By H. F. WYATT. 


HROUGHOUT a period of something like three months, that 
is to say, during portions of October and January, and during 
the whole of November and December, the British people, alike 
in the Old Country and in the daughter States, has had to listen, 

with a sense of ever-growing bewilderment, to the tidings from South 
Africa, to the tale of baffled Generals, of encompassed garrisons, of 
armies unable to advance. At the moment when these words are 
penned * it is still uncertain whether in Natal the arms of the British 
Empire are fated to effect a late deliverance of the eight or nine thousand 
troops besieged in Ladysmith, or whether a repulse, fraught with 
disaster extending far beyond the shores of Africa, is to be the reward 
of this last effort of British valour. If defeat shouid ensue, we all know 
that from every part of the United Kingdom, save where officialism is 
omnipotent, will go up one cry of deserved execration upon the Cabinet 
whose incompetence has created the military situation which alone has 
made disaster possible. Against the men who failed to gauge the 
intention alike of the Boers of the Transvaal and of those of the Free 
State ; against the men who allowed the enemy to choose his own time 
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for war, when the grass was growing upon the veldt ; against the men who 
plead ignorance as their excuse for inability to save British territory from 
outrage and invasion, although for years past the fullest information and 
the most ample knowledge of the armaments of the Dutch have been 
thrust upon them ; against the politicians who have neglected their duty 
to the nation, and who have been proved unequal to their great responsi- 
bility—against these will rise from all classes of the community, save the 
official class only, one universal curse. 


But if the skill of our Generals and the valour of our troops should 
wrest victory from the very jaws of defeat, if Buller should be 
triumphant, and Ladysmith be relieved, what, then, is to be the attitude 
of the British public towards its successful Ministry? If the precedent 
of the past be followed, and if many present little signs and symptoms 
are to be trusted, the sponge will in that case be applied to the slate. 
All the ignominies and all the dangers to which the Empire has been 
exposed, and which have brought it almost within sight of European 
catastrophe, will be forgotten, and from the columns of the temple of the 
daily Press will rise, like incense about the roof of acathedral, pzans 
of laudation of the heaven-sent Cabinet with which Britain has been 
blessed. We shall see, no doubt, Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach reinstated as images of wisdom and statesman- 
ship, whom to distrust is to betray folly and vulgar conceit. The 
Cabinet, and the wonderful Cabinet system which enables every 
member of it at once to share in, and to shuffle out of, every other 
member's responsibility, will be encircled again with a halo of mysterious 
glory, and the Sfectator, in paroxysms of praise, will once more offer 
up public worship at the feet of Lord Salisbury. 


And yet is it not the fact, in very deed and truth, that no success 
which may yet be won, no tardy triumph which may yet wait upon the 
gallant soldiers of the Queen, ought to efface from the public mind the 
recollection of the events that have gone before, or to remove from the 
public conscience the duty of investigating their cause? If the deliver- 
ance of the Empire from great peril, achieved by General Buller, under 
the hypothesis we are considering, should have the effect of sending the 
nation once more to sleep, in its former fool’s paradise, then its ultimate 
result would be as fatal as defeat itself. In vain would the British 
officer and the British private have toiled and sweated and shed their 
blood in their desperate resolve to force back their stubborn foe, if— 
as a consequence of what they have done and suffered—the War Office 
and the Government, which are alone responsible for the entire 
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situation, are permitted by public opinion to fall back into their old 
grooves. The British army in South Africa will not less have been 
tied to lines of railway and driven to frontal attacks by the want of 
the transport animals and the harness for them which the Treasury 
would not allow to be bought in time, because, after months of disaster, 
and—in the eyes of Europe—after months of shame, the qualities of 
Britons and the resources of the Empire shall have at last brought 
Fortune to our side. The men whose lives have been thus sacrificed, 
the slaughtered Highland Brigade, and those who died at Colenso, these 
will not be restored to life by subsequent victory, nor can the burden of 
their blood so be removed from the heads of Cabinet Ministers. But 
since we know, and have been often told by themselves, that our 
Government will take no step in the path of reform without the strong 
impulsion behind them of popular feeling, it follows that the last 
responsibility rests upon the people of the United Kingdom. Upon 
these indeed lies an obligation greater than it is right that they should 
bear, for the whole Empire, both that part of it which is self-governing 
and that part which is dependent upen the Crown, alike has the supreme 
direction of its affairs determined by the votes of the electors of the Old 
Country. If these appoint to positions of Imperial authority men in- 


competent or unresolved to organise the British people for war, they 
beggar the future, not alone of that portion of it which inhabits the home 
islands, but also of that other portion of it which dwells in Australia, in 
Canada, and in New Zealand. 


If, in the great conflicts which visibly impend over the future of our 
race, the policy which precedes war is conducted with no greater heed 
to the strategical necessities of war itself than has been exhibited in 
reference to the present struggle, then how can we hope that our 
Generals, however skilled, and our troops, however brave, will overcome 
the greater difficulties that will await their solution? If Great Britain 
fail now to set her military house in order, she will in all human proba- 
bility pay the penalty ere long in battles fought against a Russian 
enemy, and the banks of the Helmund and the hills of Afghanistan may 
be reddened with the blood of her sons, slain because she would not 
seize the occasion which Providence seems now to offer to organise her- 
self for war. 


To all those, then, who have come to see, or if not plainly to see, yet 
instinctively to feel that there is something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark, the duty presents itself of ascertaining what that something 
iss Now, the reproaches levelled at Her Majesty’s Government in 
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relation to their conduct of this struggle are very various, but they are cr 
all alike in this respect—that they impugn the military ability of re 
Ministers. Whether the charge be that guns of position were not n¢ 








considered necessary for the British army in South Africa, or that the pl 
number of the guns of our horse and field artillery for each thousand 
men employed has been reduced in recent years far below the standard (i 
of the Continent, or that the strength of our Army Service Corps has of 
been cut down to an extent that has paralysed our troops in this nt 
campaign, or that we had no complete force ready for despatch (as the § C. 
War Office had pretended), or that the colonies were informed at the et 
outset that they would not be asked to supply any mounted men—n of 
each and every instance the same implication is to be found, viz., that ac 
the War Office, and the Cabinet, which is responsible for the War st 
Office, had shown in its arrangements and preparations incapacity for th 
the conduct of war. of 
If this be admitted, and it can hardly be denied, the question which 9 
should immediately follow is, why we should expect the War Office and 
the Cabinet to show anything else. The nominal Commander-in-Chiet rn 
of the British Army is Lord Wolseley, but we are children indeed if we i 
are so humbugged by a name, dissociated from a fact, as to suppose that le 
he holds that office in reality. The real Commander-in-Chief in the d 
nature of things must be the man who has power to decide whose advice C 
shall be asked and whose advice shall be followed, and that man, under 
the system planned and inaugurated by that great statesman and < 
organiser of victory, Mr. Balfour, is a civilian named Lord Lansdowne. b 
Lord Lansdowne has not even the advantage of being an amateur, for h 
he is not known to have devoted any attention whatever to the subject r 
of war, prior to the moment when he was given supreme direction of it. 
He was then assigned the duty, by Mr. Balfour, of deciding, first, 
whether, in each case that occurred, it would be proper to take the re) 
advice only of Lord Wolseley, or of any number of the subordinates of W 
Lord Wolseley, and, next, what military counsel, tendered by these e 
various advisers whom he selected, was the best for the interests of the p 
British Empire. If an intelligent foreigner, anxious to get some light te 
concerning an arrangement, the causes of which seemed to him obscure, is 
were to enquire why the particular civilian, ignorant of war, chosen to n 
bear this rather onerous responsibility was Lord Lansdowne, and St 
whether this civilian was known to possess such great and intuitive C 
genius as to be able to do without knowledge, training, and experience, \ 
the answer would have to be that Lord Lansdowne was not generally g 
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credited with great and intuitive genius, and that the only known 
reason for having been placed in the position which he 
now fills was that he is a man of great social influence and large 
property. 

Behind Lord Lansdowne there are, however, two controlling forces : 
(1) the Cabinet, (2) the Treasury. The Cabinet is composed of a body 
of civilians, who are naturally ignorant of military affairs, but a small 
number of them have been formed, or have formed themselves, into a 
Committee of National Defence, to whom, presumably, if to anyone, is 
entrusted the supreme duty of collating the naval and military resources 
of the Empire, and of giving to the rest of the Cabinet that kind of 
advice which will enable it to direct policy in peace with an eye to the 
strategical necessities of war. At any rate, if this be not the function of 
the Committee, there is no other body which discharges it. A meeting 
of this Committee was recorded in the newspapers after the news of the 
battle on the Tugela, and the members stated to have been present were 
Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Goschen, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Sir Michael Hicks Beach. These, then, are the five civilians who are 
the directors and arbiters of warlike preparation in the British Empire. 
In view of the fact that not one of the five has any professional know- 
ledge of the subject, it becomes easy to understand how it is that our 
disasters and our losses and our perils have been brought about. The 
Cabinet had in their own body no competent adviser to tell them what 
steps were necessary during peace to ensure success in war against the 
Boers, and they had no responsible expert authority whose counsel was 
bound to have weight, for Lord Wolseley, as has already been shown, 
had been practically superseded by Lord Lansdowne. The result was 
the mismanagement which we all deplore. 


It is worth while at this point to compare this peculiar system 
of ours with the system of other states. In Germany, the power to make 
war successfully is clearly recognised as the condition of national 
existence, which indeed it must necessarily be, in the case of every great 
people. Accordingly, the first duty of the Government is held to be 
to organise the Empire for purposes of conflict (just as its second duty 
is held to be to organise it for purposes of education), and the whole 
national system is framed to that end. The head of the Empire is him- 
self a soldier, and he is assisted by the best expert adviser that Germany 
can produce, the chief of the famous General Staff. The Minister of 
War, again, is a General, as he is, it should be remembered, in all the 
great countries in Europe, except our own. 
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The old fallacious argument will, of course, be urged by some that 
we are not a military nation, and therefore do not require to take 
the same precautions which are necessary in the case of Continental 
Powers. But we are not obliged to be a military nation in the same 
sense as these, merely because we are able to do a large part of our 
fighting at sea, and in cases in which we have to fight on land, as in the 
present war, or in a war waged for the defence of India, we stand in need 
of exactly the same kind of foresight and preparation which are 
required by our European rivals. 


As, then, it clearly appears that our difficulties in South Africa have 
arisen from the absence of foresight and preparation, due to the fact 
that “ strategical knowledge and judgment” have no influence with the 
Government, the question now arises, and must be answered by every 
intelligent and patriotic man, how these defects can be remedied. Now, 
the only orthodox way of remedying, or trying to remedy them, would 
be to turn the present Government out, and to put the leaders of the 
Opposition in. The utter hopelessness of effecting any good by this 
change all men know and feel. The sting of the situation lies indeed in 
the painful certainty that if the magnates of the Unionist party, now in 
office, were to be replaced by the magnates of the Liberal party, now 
in Opposition, the same level of incompetence would be exactly main- 
tained. Some men, perhaps, have hope in Lord Rosebery and in Sir 
Edward Grey, though their ability to carry on a successful campaign has 
yet to be proved, but the official leader of the Liberals is Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, who is pre-eminent in having succeeded in 
inspiring by his speeches a more profound belief in his inefficiency than 
any other living man, with the possible exception of Mr. Balfour. In 
Parliament, therefore, there is no trust to be placed, for the ordinary 
member on either side of the House of Commons is, in these days, a 
negligible quantity, whose razson da’ étre is merely to keep his leaders in 
office, and who fulfils that humble function by running into a lobby at 
the sound of a bell, exactly like an automaton. Of members who 
combine ability, knowledge, and—rarest of all—independence, the 
number might be counted on the fingers of one hand. Small, therefore, 
is the hope that when Parliament meets any effective reform will be 
introduced, or any effective guarantee against the results of future 
incompetence obtained. 

In these circumstances, the British public have no resource but to 


organise themselves so as to apply from outside the pressure and the 
motive power essential to ensure the military efficiency of the Empire. 


« 
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Public opinion, however violent, cannot produce a reform such as is now 
needed unless it be organised, and unless it selects its object. For public 
opinion speaks with many voices, and is multiform and various ; where- 
fore it often wastes itself fruitlessly through lack of concentration. For 
these reasons, if throughout the United Kingdom men are in earnest in 
desiring to prevent the recurrence of events such as we have lately 
witnessed, they should now band themselves together in a society or 
league, to attain the aim they have in view. 

That aim is military organisation adequate to the needs of the 
British people. 

This formula expresses the ultimate object. of all those who 
write to the Press offering various criticisms or different suggestions, 
and to attain that aim must surely be the desire of every Briton worthy 
of the name. Assuming, therefore, that this definition of aim be 
accepted, the vital point is to consider how that aim can be attained. 


Now, it is manifest that to determine what are the military needs of 
the British Empire, the very highest expert opinion is necessary. No 
combination of individuals could take upon itself to decide such matters, 
but a combination of individuals could agitate until it secured that this 
highest expert opinion upon them should have its due weight in the 


counsels of the nation, instead of being carefully smothered, as some- 
thing of no importance, which is the practice at present. 


The immediate effort of the league should be, therefore, to undo the 
direful work of Mr. Balfour, when he destroyed the authority and 
responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief by allowing the Secretary of 
State for War to go behind his back to seek the opinion of his 
subordinates. Responsibility can only be secured by attaching to 
recommendations the name of a man who stakes his reputation on the 
consequences following their adoption. It must be assumed that the 
Commander-in-Chief would be one of the two or three greatest 
commanders to be found in the Empire at a given time, and if such a 
man were allowed to put before the nation a plain statement of what, in 
his views are the nation’s needs, then at last the British people would 
be dealt with fairly, and would have a chance of showing the stuff of 
which they were made. But in drawing up such a statement, it is 
absolutely essential that the Treasury should be debarred from the 
slightest right of interference prior to publication, after which it would 
be for Parliament and for the taxpayers of the United Kingdom to say 
whether they were, or were not, prepared to bear the expense. The 
extent to which the Treasury controls, not merely the aggregate ex- 
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penditure, but the internal arrangements depending on the allocation of 
funds, not alone of the War Office, but of all the great departments of 
State, is perhaps not generally realised. As things are, the army 
estimates undergo a double expurgation. First, they are revised and 
pruned by Treasury officials, whose one idea is—not efficiency, but 
reduction of expenditure, and then after approv~! by the Secretary of 
State, they are liable to further disaster in the Cabinet, when again the 
Treasury is almost omnipotent. The statement of the Commander-in- 
Chief would obviously be useless, unless in a true sense it was his state- 
ment. An Army League might then, I venture to suggest, define its 
object in the following sentence :— 

“To ensure that a memorandum stating the needs of the army in the 
view of the military adviser (not ‘advisers’) of the Crown should be 
presented annually to Parliament, the Treasury to have no cognisance 
of this memorandum, or of any of the proposals contained in it, prior to 
presentation.” 

If a hundred thousand members would join the Army League, paying 
a subscription of 2s. 6d. each, if it could have the support of a general 
council composed of men who command respect by reason of their own 
ability and energy, and not merely through their hereditary or social 
advantages, and if the league would then concentrate itself upon the 
attainment of the object named, looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, and caring nothing either for the maledictions of one or two 
newspapers, or for the sneers and snubs of the official world, then it is 
more than probable that within a comparatively short time the victory 
might be won, and the league dissolved, or reconstituted to fulfil other 
ends, after having rendered a service of incomparable value to the 
security of the British Empire, and therefore to the cause of all man- 
kind. 


Readers of “ THE IDLER,” who feel in sympathy with Mr. Wyatt in the 
matter of forming an Army League, are invited to respond. Letters to 
be addressed to “ THE IDLER,” 158 Strand. 
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By ArnoLtp GoLsworTHY. 


THINK there is a pretty general opinion 

prevailing that the British Museum is 

one of the driest and most uninteresting 

spots upon earth. The Museum is 

public property ; but most young men 

of the present day would be quite willing 

to trade their respective shares in it for a pair 

of up-to-date shiny leather boots or a new 

dust-coat that would attract the attention of 

the girls in a lively suburb. I am _ not 

altogether sure that the way in which the 

management run their establishment is not a little 

to blame for the great Museum’s glorious reputation 

for all-round dulness. The raw youth coming from 

the provinces for a peep at the old curiosity shop 

leaves his umbrella at the front door, and is provided 

(on a cash basis) with an explanatory catalogue that 

weighs rather more than 1 |b. avoirdupois. He skims 

through its pages, and finds it stuffed with long words 

and cabalistic letters; while ccpicus 1efererces are 

made to “ Fig. I.” and “Plate IL.” finished off by 

unheard-of dates very considerably B.C. And what 

with the Figs. and the Dates, so to speak, the raw 

youth loses heart, and feels that if he can get his 

umbrella back from the management of a long-firm 
enterprise like t his, he’ll be mighty lucky. 

If there is one thing more than another that the 

expert insists on, it is that the contents of the British 

Museum cannot be adequately described in a single 
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work of reasonable compass. And then the authorities go and whack 
their guiding remarks into 350 pages of compressed erudition, and issue 
chem in the form of a sixpenny volume covering the whole ground. 
This kind of thing is all very well for students who have soaked for 
years in the fragmentary lore of the reference library; but for the 
purposes of that god of the moment, the Man in the Street, it is only 
a farcical waste of good paper and print. When the busy toiler from 
the provinces comes to the Museum to learn something, and after gazing 
intently into a glass case, refers to his catalogue, he is not likely to 
gain much satisfaction on being informed that he has been looking 
at a “large green glazed steatite scarab from the mummy of Thotmes 
1II., B.C. 1600. Found at Der-el-Bahari.” Indeed, it is quite con- 
ceivable that when he began to read the description in harsh, jerky 
tones, his wife might interrupt him with the earnest plea that he would 
refrain from language of that kind before the children. 

As a matter of fact, the British Museum contains the most fascina- 
tingly interesting collection of secondhand hardware in the world. It 
enables the visitor to run his eye along the whole line of human history, 
from the untutored Cave-dweller to the very finished product of 
modern civilisation in the road outside, whom you have left protesting 
to the policeman that it was a two-bob fare and_he has only received 
one-and-six. It may interest you to know that the little difference of 
opinion as to'the value of services rendered, in which you have just 
taken part, has probably been a common incident of human life for 
the best part of a couple of hundred thousand years. It is very 
possible that pre-historic man was quite an expert at differences of 
this sort; only, of course, there was no friendly policeman to stand 
between him and the opposition. I do not suppose the pre-historic 
debater paused to waste a good, red vocabulary on the desert air like 
his modern representative. Indeed, it is more than likely that he had 
little or no vocabulary of any kind to speak of. He was a man of 
deeds, not words. He would break a flint with more or less adroit- 
ness till he had got a sharp edge on it, and then he would fling him- 
self on the opposition and clinch the debate with one swift, fatal jag, 
from which there was no appeal. 

I think, myself, that the most interesting way of tackling the British 
Museum is to take its most ancient relics first, and work gradually on 
towards what passes for civilisation up to date. The catalogue starts 
blithely with Greece and Rome, and after a mild retreat to Assyria, 
gives a tremendous spring back all at once to pre-historic times, and 
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then hurries home again v7é Roman sculpture to Japanese bronzes and 
Staffordshire pottery. I don’t think the authorities could have more 
successfully obfuscated the untrained visitor, even if they had done it 
for a bet. Perhaps, however, their excuse is that the most ancient 
parts of their collection have been added since their catalogue was com- 
piled, as it is only within recent years that pre-historic remains have 
been admitted as authoritative. The longer we live, the more we are 
unearthing of the past life of humanity. In fact, the more we advance 
the farther we go back. , 

The pre-historic saloon of the British Museum is on the first floor, 
and as you enter it you will observe cases full of little rubbish heaps, 
which suggest that the Government has been giving some enterprising 
rag-and-bone man a pretty big contract. Quite a large portion of the 
cases is taken up with pieces of flint that no self-respecting Society 
lady would care to have on her drawing-room table. The flints have 
been, as you will observe, chipped about until they are more or less 
pointed ; but beyond that there seems no excuse for housing broken 
brickbats in an expensive building which the hard-working house- 
holders of this country are taxed to support. 

And yet, those jagged pieces of flint are really worth the house- 
room they have got. Many years ago—some authorities put it at 
240,000, which is a rather long time—these flints were used as bowie- 
knives and table-cutlery. Birmingham and Sheffield didn’t do the 
business then that they do now, and when pre-historic man wanted to 
skin the Sunday’s dinner for the family cooking-pot, he started on his 
work with one of those flints. He could rip up a reindeer and have 
part of it ready for a three-course spread in a very few minutes, with 
his flint knife; and while his wife was getting recipes out of the 
cookery-book of the period, he would scrape the skin and put it out 
in the sun; and a day or two later the neighbours would go about 
gnashing their teeth with envy at Mrs. Paleolith’s new deerskin cloak. 
Two hundred and forty thousand years is a long time, but it doesn’t 
seem to have tinkered with human nature very much as it rolled along. 
if Scotland doesn’t stand where it did, John Smith, at least, is pretty 
much the same inside now as he was then. 

This flint knife that you see in the case was probably, however, 
used for many other purposes than skinning the family meal. It is 
necessary to catch your hare before you can cook him; and pre-historic 
man must have had a pretty tough job on hand when he started to 
tackle a reindeer with a jagged stone. But he probably soon learned 
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that a sharp piece of flint at the end of a long stick is worth two in 
the hand, so to speak, especially when you consider what kind of reach 
a bucking reindeer has got with its crinkly horns. And with his new- 
fangled spear he could sit in comparative security on a hanging branch 
and prod a healthy-looking reindeer into cold mutton without over- 
exerting himself. 

But it was in the glorious times of war that the flint became an 
indispensable article of domestic comfort. It might be a general war 
or a private difference with a neighbour, but either way the flint knife 
was a luxury that no home could aftord to be without. In a general 
scrimmage there seems no doubt that arrows tipped with sharp fliats 
were freely used, even in the ancient stone era, and many of these 
arrow-tips are shown in the cases; but for a purely personal difference 
as between man and man, a pear-shaped flint, such ‘as you see exhibited, 
was probably the handiest weapon. It could not compare, of course, 
for utility and finish, with our modern killing-machinery, but the paleo- 
lithic fighter got there just the same. Clumsy and rude as his weapon 
was, it is generally understood that he could “down” his man, and 
have his liver out on the grass, neatly folded into four, inside of a 
minute and a half. Often, in the cool of evening, the paleolithic 
Mrs. Smith would be mending her children’s deerskin clothes with her 
bone needle (see exhibit), and then her husband would get up and 
nonchalantly remark that he was going to Brown’s funeral. Mrs. Smith 
would then say that she didn’t know that Mr. Brown was dead; and 
Mr. Smith would chip a sharper edge on to his fighting-flint, and 
tersely remark that he was going to look after the details himself. 
Very likely, even in those days, the fighting-man bragged a little too 
much beforehand, as men and nations do now; and late at night Mr. 
Smith would be returned to his wife in a wrecked-up state as damaged 
goods for which Brown had no further use. 

The implements shown in the Northern wing of this gallery are 
classed as Neolithic. There is no very clearly-marked division between 
the two periods; and many authorities think it probable that the neo- 
lithic weapons are simply the natural improvements on the paleolithic 
variety that experience and increased skill might be expected to pro- 
duce. The weapons of the new stone age are practically revised 
editions of the old, and in many cases they are, in their way, quite 
works of art. One can quite imagine the raw youth of those times 
strutting proudly up and down his street because he had made a more 
artistic chopper than anybody else had made; and though that youth 
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He was going to Brown’s funeral. J. Hesketh. 
has been a dead-and-goner these thousand years, his chopper and 
his strut still live on. The exhibit of stone implements at the British 
Museum is not so complete as it might be, but there is quite enough 
in our national building out of which to weave a fascinating romance, 
providing that the romancer has a lurid imagination and is no party 
to these new-fangled ideas of speaking the truth on all occasions. 
One would hardly look to the poor, sordid City of London for any 
scientific enthusiasm, and yet the little museum that lies under the 
Guildhall contains several really fine specimens of flint weapons that 
will compare advantageously with those in the British Museum. It 
is characteristic of the City that several of these alleged antiquities 
have proved on examination to be mere fakes. Anyone, of course, 
with slight practice, can chip a flint to the paleolithic pattern, and by 
the aid of a little artificial stain can impart a pleasing air of reliable 
antiquity to the shoddiest goods, which are then ready to be bequeathed 
to the citizen’s museum with an old man’s blessing. The curators 
of the museum, however, doubtless knowing the parties with whom 
they are doing business, usually steep their new antiquity in boiling 
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water for an hour or two and watch the result. If, as happens in the 
case of Brum articles, the colour comes out in the wash, they label their 
prizes as “ forgeries,” and return thanks for small mercies. 

The charm of the British Museum is the ease with which you can 
skip from one age to another with scarcely an effort. At the com 


mencement you are practically on speaking terms with fellow-creatures 


a quarter of a million years away; and then you can be nodding 
cheerily at acquaintances down the long line, with a ten-thousand-year 
gap between each nod. In this way you can drift pleasantly through 
the Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages, and get to within measurable 
distance of recorded history before you pause for breath. Thus, in 
view of modern facilities for rapid transit, we shall not have much 
difficulty in skipping from the man with the stone chopper to the heart 
‘of Egyptian civilisation. 

The Egyptian exhibits are comparatively youthful. The oldest 
mummy in the shop cannot boast of a greater age than six thousand 
years; and I have sometimes felt as old as that myself. The mum- 
mies are all hermetically sealed in glass cases, into which a mild dis- 
infectant has been prudently introduced, doubtless for fear the dis- 
tinguished deaders should have died of anything catching. In spite 
of this precaution, however, the visitor will sometimes fancy he can 
detect the gamey odour peculiar to people who have been dead a long 
time. The ancient Egyptians were very great on mummifying, it being 
part of their belief that the soul would ultimately return to the body 
it once occupied, even if it absented itself for five or ten thousand 
years. If there is anything in the pathetic belief, I can see some 
noisy times ahead for the British Museum people. One of these nights 
the worthy policeman on duty will be awakened by noises of riotous 
behaviour in the dried-goods department, and, on proceeding to the 
scene of the trouble, he will find one of the mummies breaking out of 
its rabbit-hutch and complaining of feeling very dry. Indeed, if the 
mummy should resent the fact that one of its limbs has been allowed 
to get over-withered, and should want to make trouble about it, the 
policeman will have to call for help to hold his assailant down. 

Nevertheless, one cannot stand in that chamber without experiencing 
a singular feeling of awe, inspired by the presence of the extremely 
dead. One or two of the mummies are in such a remarkable state 
of preservation that, to all appearances, they might have been only 
recently alive, though their appearance is their chief claim to be 
regarded as human bodies. Some of the mummies that have been 
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unwrapped have yielded little more than a wish-bone or two and a 
handful of flaky fluff, the balance being made up of linen wads and, 
faded haberdashery. It is true that in many cases a good deal of 
the original party has come down intact; but there is not sufficient 
skin and bone, I take it, to entitle it to be regarded as a man and a 
brother, or else we should hear of some pious people clamouring to 
have the corpses decently buried. As a matter of fact, a good deal 
of the inner man was usually removed at a first-class mummification ; 
and if the souls of such ever come back to their old quarters, they will 
have to worry out the rest of their term with only about one-third of 
their original internals. The soul of a gourmand returning to find 
that its digestive apparatus has been replaced by a rag cushion might 
reasonably decide to make its absence a permanent job. 


In this country, rich and poor are generally considered to stand 
on pretty equal ground when once they have paid the debt of Nature. 
But if there was anything in the Egyptian creed, the poor man’s ill- 
luck dodged him even after death. For, in order that he might enjoy 
the doubtful advantage of being himself again by and by, it was essen- 
tial that he should be competently mummified, the cost of which seems 
to have varied from £200 to £700, reckoning in our own currency. I 
think, however, as probably he did, that a poor man who had £200 
would be a fool to save his money merely for the sake of having a 
picnic after he was dead; and, as it happened, the poor man mostly 
lived on what he could get, and left his future prospects to chance. The 
rich people were handled most elaborately, and judging by the 
samples available for our inspection, they had a pretty workmanlike 
job made of themselves. After their bodies had been filled with 
expensive drugs, they were rolled up in yards and yards of linen that 
was saturated with gum or wax at: every other turn, and then they 
were placed in a corner to dry. But the poor man was, in many cases, 
simply salted down so that he would last the year out, and the authorities 
let him go at that. I could very well work in here a heated denun- 
ciation of our social system and of the relative value of the law for 
rich and poor, but I don’t think I will. We are, after all, not like 
the heathen Egyptians. We persuade our poor man to believe that, 
although he has a tough time here, it will all come right after he is 
dead, and if he will kindly accept that, and wait till then, and not give 
any trouble when he is hungry, we shall be very much obliged to him. 
Meanwhile the clergyman of our parish is having a fine large house 
built for himself, and everything is going along very nicely, thanks. 
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The other exhibits in the Egyptian Rooms are too numerous to be 
mentioned in detail. In one of the table-cases, however, one may 
pause to note as curious the specimens of foods which have been found 
in the old tombs. It seems to have been quite the correct thing to 
put a little light refreshment within easy reach of the mummified 
corpse, doubtless in anticipation of the remains waking up one day 
and feeling too hungry for anything. But it seems to me that unless 
the food were mummified as well, it could hardly be expected to keep 
fresh until it was required for use. But we can afford to smile at these 
things now, as we are so much more reasonable. In our own periods of 
mourning we do nothing so silly. We change the colour of our clothes, 
and put black borders on our letter paper, all of which is very sensible 
and helpful. At least I suppose so, or the intelligent public wouldn’t do 
it Another exhibit that may be just touched upon is the literary depart- 
ment. When the ancient Egyptian wanted to send a letter to a friend 
he dug his remarks into a chunk of soft clay, and then let it dry hard 
into a sort of epistolary brickbat. If his letter were of an abusive or 
generally offensive nature, he could score a little by delivering it himself. 
An experienced thrower could catch his addressee quite a telling thump 
with a letter of that kind, and give a point to his remarks which they 
might not otherwise possess. 


From Egyptian civilisation to the Roman Empire is a very small step, 
accustomed as we are by this time to tread out a thousand years or so 
ata go. The Roman Galleries are the first that the visitor samples on 
entering the Museum. I can think of no reason for their precedence 
except that they should be the last, according to chronological arrange- 
ment, but that reason is probably sufficient for the Museum authorities. 
The Tragedy of the Roman Empire is the subject in which our public 
schoolboys are most liberally soaked, and yet when they grow up the 
first thing they strive for is a British Empire on similar lines. The 
Roman Empire got bigger and bigger till, like a balloon that has over- 
done itself, it one day touched its zenith with a bump, and incontinently 
bursted ; and now Julius Cesar, dead and turned to clay, is probably 
in his reincarnated shape shoving a piano-organ daily between Saffron 
Hill and the nearer suburbs, and Nero, as likely as not, is in the “ Fina 
hotta chesnutta” industry. I do not know whether future British 
citizens have the same fate in store for them; but if they too are 
ultimately driven to music for a living, I suppose our present efficiency 
on the big brass trumpet will count for something with the remnant of 
the race by and by. 
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On the north side of the gallery the visitor will observe a series of 
statues and busts of celebrities of ancient Rome, more especially the 
Emperors. An Emperor has chances of becoming a celebrity which 
are denied to the poor man desirous of carving his way to a niche in 
the temple of fame. I got that last sentence out of book for boys which 
somebody lent me by mistake. The authorities at the Museum claim 
that these portraits may be regarded as very fair resemblances of their 
great originals, and I haven't the nerve to dispute the assertion. Very 

naturally, the first portrait encountered is that of Julius Cesar, as Julius 
was the man who practically picked same out of chaos and set it up in 
business for itself. 


It is noteworthy that one of Czsar’s most brilliant exploits was the 
conquest of the pirates of Rhodes. Wonderful how history repeats 
itself, isn’t it? I wonder who is going to tackle the job this time. The 
wonderful stories of Czsar’'s prowess are many and varied ; but I some- 
times think they must be like some of Sheridan’s jokes, a little 
posthumous. Besides, Cesar was to a iarge extent his own historian; 
and when a man is writing about his own glorious deeds he is often apt 
to be led away by the excitement of the moment, and to overdo it 
a trifle. From what has come down to us as probably authentic, how- 
ever, it is perfectly clear that Caesar knew the ropes of political 
ascendancy tolerably well for a raw beginner. As a young man he made 
up his mind to be Pontiff of Rome, and shortly afterwards he was elected 
to the post. This was practically his start in life as a political jobber. 
Shortly after that there was a little plot to suppress the Chief Consul by 
violent means and put a King in his place. it doesn’t follow, of course, 
that Cesar knew of this plot or that he had any idea who the King 
would turn out to be at the finish. Certainly not. The idea of the 
plotters was to call at the Chief Consul’s house and say that they wanted 
to see him on the most particular business. As their object was to waft 
him away with a sharp knife to a land that is fairer than this, it must be 
admitted that the plotters did not indulge in intemperate language when 
describing their business as “ particular.” As it happened, however, the 
Chief Consul had the tip direct in time to save himself, and the plot 
fizzled out with a sharp run. It is sad to note that some people actually 
suspected Czsar of complicity in the plot, and it was even alleged that 
by the power of his office he was able to suppress any evidence against 
himself. This, you will understand, is history nearly two thousand years 
old. It is not an affair of yesterday. 


Julius Czsar was at that time the friend of the people. Whenever 
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there was a difference between the people and the Senate, Julius took the 
popular side, and ran it as far as it would go. When he found it didn’t 
go far enough for a man of honourable ambition, he made up his mind 
to embark on the killing business. He had always noticed what a sort 
of bang it gives to a political career to be mixed up in a fight of some 
kind, and he therefore gave his attention to getting up a bit of a war in 
order to bring himself into prominence a little. By degrees the war 
fever worked on him so much that he became a perfect wallower in the 
business. In one day he had the luck to kill three hundred thousand 
men, and considering that he had no quick-firing guns with him, and that 
each death practically required individual supervision, it must be 
admitted that his killers worked pretty industriously. As a matter of 
fact, many of the opposition in that battle made no resistance. It was 
past the dinner hour, and they threw down their arms and started for 
home. But Czsar had come out for a day’s killing, and he was not 
going to spoil a good run of sport for a trifle like that. Indeed, he was 
probably very much obliged to the opposition for putting every facility 
in his way to enable him to run the death-rate up without personal in- 
convenience to himself. 


This day’s sport practically boomed Cesar into a star fighter. 
Within a few years of that time, according to Plutarch, Julius succeeded 
in killing a million people, which is not a bad record for a beginner. 
The day he overcame the Nervii, as Shakespeare says, he wiped out a 
trifle of sixty thousand of the enemy, and would have done better even 
than that only for the first half of the day the odds were against him. 
When the Senators of Rome heard of this victory they gave a fifteen- 
days’ feast in his honour, and this swelled Czsar’s head so big that he 
at once marched into Germany and mopped up another four hundred 
thousand men, not counting the few hundreds swept in along the line of 
march by way of dress rehearsal, as it were. 


The end of Julius Cesar is a matter of common gossip, and need not 
be detailed here. It is generally understood that those who live by the 
sword die by the sword, and most fighters are quite satisfied with the 
arrangement, which is quite as agreeable as pegging out slowly from a 
paralysed back or a spavined lung. Perhaps the next best known 
personage in this gallery of beauty is Cleopatra, but as even a brief 
review of this lady’s career could not be undertaken with advantage 
tothe young person of fifteen, we will pass the celebrated Queen, 
and have a look at Nero, who probably comes next in order of 
popularity. 
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Nero is, I believe, commonly known as a person with a weird 
predilection for playing the fiddle at conflagrations instead of running 
for the fire-engines, and he is cordially loathed by a considerable portion 
of the suburban public for his brutal persecution of Mr. Wilson Barrett 
in his well-known part of an Early Christian. I have seen Mr. Barrett's 
play on this subject, and while I do not wish to excuse Nero’s ex. 
travagant sinfulness in any way, I think the provocation he received 
ought to be taken into account. 


Nero’s great fault was in being the son of his mother. He was a 
pleasing example of the doctrine of heredity which his dramatist, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, once tried to refute in four acts and a three-weeks’ run. 
In this country we sympathise with a man who inherits a fatal physical 
defect from his parents; but if the fatal defect is on the moral plane, 
we say it is his own fault, and that he can be virtuous if he tries. Some 
people think you might as well assert that a man with inherited cancer 
can cure himself by an effort of will, only an insistence on this position 
would throw so many of the clergy out of employment that in these hard 
times it is expedient to be tolerant. Nero's mother was a lady who 
practically spent her life in painting the town a rich, warm pink, and 
one day, in a sportive mood, she gave her second husband some poisoned 
mushrooms, and sat down and giggled while the old man ate them. As 
the mushrooms were not sufficiently fatal for a lady of her thoroughness, 
she instructed the Court physician to tickle her old man’s throat with a 
poisoned feather so that Nero’s reign could begin before dinner-time. 


With such a mother as that it may be respectfully submitted that 
Nero had no chance. Environment may, as we know, often counteract 
the defects of heredity ; but Nero’s environment was his mother all the 
time. He was not a killer on a large scale like Julius. Nero’s speciality 
was the solitary death. He preferred to choose one victim, and make a 
thorough and workmanlike job of him; and in this branch of art it is 
doubtful if even Charles Peace successfully rivalled him. Nero's first 
attempt was upon his half-brother Britannicus. Britannicus was practi- 
cally heir to the Imperial throne, and it does not therefore require any 
assistance from Euclid to prove conclusively that Nero had got to kill 
him in order to succeed to the title. Nero, however, wasn’t a man to 
rush a little business of this kind. He ran his enterprises on a system. 
Having decided that Britannicus must die by poison, Nero prepared 
several kinds of yellow mixtures, and tried them first of all on his pet 
animals. After he had found, by observation, which poison was 4 
sudden-death producer, he put a fatal dose into Britannicus’s tea, and 
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the Court went into mourning for a month. This was handling things 
with a scientific grip that few expert murderers can hope to acquire. 


Perhaps, however, Nero’s attempts to kill his mother were the most 
glowing testimony to his habits of patience and perseverance in the 
path of life he had chosen to tread. It is true that the business was 
rushed a little unscientifically at the finish; but even a practised 
murderer must lose patience sometimes. He first attempted to dispose 
of his mother as he had disposed of Britannicus ; but the good soul was 
a bit of a poisoner herself, and she had her suspicions in time to reach 
an emetic from the medicine chest on the mantelpiece, and the enterprise 
panned out rather thin for Nero. Nero then laid his plans a little more 
elaborately. He had a ship built in such a way that by pressing a 
spring the whole fabric would collapse. He sent his mother to sea in the 
ship, dutifully expressing the hope that she would have a jolly sail, and 
all that sort of thing ; and when the ship was scraping the horizon line 
the captain pressed the button and the ship did the rest. It so 
happened, however, that Nero’s mother was a tolerable swimmer, and 
she was able to keep above water till a passing ship took her home, 
where she surprised Nero just as he was fitting a three-inch band to his 
Sunday hat in anticipation. Nero’s final effort was to tinker with the 


ceiling of his mother’s bedroom so that it could be promptly and 
unobtrusively dropped on her in the night; but somebody at Court let 
the old lady into the secret, and she was saved again. 


It was at this point that Nero’s patience gave out, and he finished 
his job in a rather clumsy and amateur way, quite unworthy of so skilful 
a killer. He just sent a lot of soldiers into his mother’s room and had 
her clubbed to death, thus disappointing many of his personal friends, 
who had expected better things of him. Indeed, after the disappoint- 
ments he experienced in his efforts to kill his mother, his system began 
to grow a little cheap. When he had decided that it was time for his 
first wife to die he even went so far as to put the job out, as the phrase 
goes, and have it done off the premises by someone else. Furthermore, 
he allowed himself to sink to the vulgar level of kicking his second wife to 
death at sitting, when, with a little scientific handling, she mght have 
been made to last for several days’ good sport. It is not surprising to 
learn that when Nero’s own turn came to die, he took the business in, 
hand himself. He could not allow his long and artistic experience 
to be wasted at such a time, and as there was an immediate prospect of 
his being the victim of a less able killer, he plugged himself in a soft part 
with a knife and died by request. 
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Nero’s mother was a tolerable swimmer. J. Hesketh. 


My space has now gone, but I trust that the very brief excursion we 
have so far made into the British Museum is sufficient to prove my 
contention that the exhibits of the historic building are not wanting im 
pleasurable excitement and thrilling human interest. 
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THE BOOKS OF TWO WORLDS. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HAVE been thinking about “The Absent-Minded Beggar,” that 
wonder-working, capitalised lyric, and I beg leave to say a few 
It has no warmer admirer in England than the present 
I hum it in season and out of season. I have risked the 


“And 


” 


words. 


writer. 
displeasure of near and dear relatives for my love of it. 


yet ” as Mr. Stephen Phillips says in one of his lyrics, “ and yet 
Well, you see, one’s own personal, unregenerate delight is one thing: 
what I have been pondering is another. Personally, I have rejoiced in 
Mr. Kipling’s ballad, as I have rejoiced—and the whole of England with 
me—in any other preposterously fascinating catch from the music-hall, 
say, “ The Man that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo,” or “ Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay.” But the very nature of my delight leads me to ask what 
I conceive to be a pertinent question. England, we must remember, is 
not only an old and rich country, but it is the most “ distinguished ” 
country in the world. So far as one can generalise on such matters, 
England—and certainly France no longer—is the gentleman among the 
nations. It is not merely the wealth of England that has caused its 
manners to be lovingly copied all over the world. Well, taking the great 
distinction of England for granted, is it at a great national crisis 
adequately represented by the music-hall? and when England goes forth 
to battle is it seemly that her war song should be written in the dialect of 
Cockney costermongers? England is a very noble and beautiful land. 
English is a very noble and beautiful language. One, of course, has no 
objection to Mr. Kipling’s giving voice to the local feelings of that class 
of which he is the self-chosen tribune in modern literature. It is well, 
indeed, that at such a moment the “ Hooligan” should swell the chorus 


of national feeling ; but, I confess, it seems a little inappropriate that he 
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should lead it. Truly, national poetry is not written in the slang of a 
nation’s slums. When France needs a new national song it will not 
commission Aristide Bruant to write it. For, of course, Cockney is not 
to be considered on the same plane of dialect as Scots dialect. Scots 
dialect represents a nation. Every Scotchman is born to it, and he is 
very seldom able to sell his birthright. A Scotch national song written 
in plain English would be as inappropriate as an English national song 
written in Cockney. English, I said, is a noble and beautiful language. 
We have still amongst us poets who can use it nobly and beautifully. 
We don’t send Mr. Arthur Roberts to represent us at international con- 
ventions. Why, then, in front of our armies should we send a Cockney 
Taillefer? Let Whitechapel have its “ Absent-Minded Beggar” by all 
means ; but Whitechapel is not England, and Mr. Kipling’s genius is not 
great enough to elevate a gutter-slang into a national speech. 


That we are willing at the moment to accept a music-hall song in lieu 
of a really national poem is a fact, I fear, of no good import. Remember 
ing Tennyson’s noble and dignified ballads and odes on such occasions, 
one cannot be altogether happy that England, with the echo of such 
distinguished music in its ears, can rest content with “The Absent- 
Minded Beggar.” A fact, I said, of no good import. Indeed, of dis- 
couraging import on many sides! 

Those of us who have believed in demeciacy cannot but ask our- 
selves: Is this what democracy means? Many wise heads have 
prophesied that democracy would mean just this: Brutalisation of the 
national conscience, vulgarisation of the noble arts. We have hesitated 
to believe it—and perhaps even yet we need not believe it true. Democ- 
racy, like an army, has a way of persuading aristocrats to lead it. To 
take one example: William Morris, in spite of all his abstract “ equality,” 
was by temperament an aristocrat; and, maybe, we have been too apt 
to interpret the democratic movement by such leaders, forgetting that 
democracy, above all, should be read, not by its illuminated letters, but 
by the general purport of its average page. It is something of a paradox 
that a so-called aristocratic “Tory” movement, such as our latest 
“imperialism,” should come to be led by a man who is not, in any sense 
of the word, an aristocrat, either by birth, temperament, taste, or 
achievement ; and that its most forcible expression of itself should be 
made in the plebeian dialect of the lowest classes. If it is important that 
“ gentlemen "—using the word in its fullest sense—lead us in battle, it 
is even more important that “ gentlemen” should decide for what reasons, 
and to what issues, those battles should be fought ; and also that “ gentle- 
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of a men “—that is, the select natures of literary art—should sing our battle 
| not songs. lf the coster is to make England’s wars—that is, if England is to 
$ not be managed by its most common and least-instructed citizens—then, and 
Scots only then, is it appropriate that its poets should voice the national feeling 
he is in coster dialect. It is to be feared that, for all his Tory sentiments, Mr. 
itten Kipling does indeed represent in literature the “average, sensual” 
song elector, whose comprehension of a national crisis depends on its effect 
lage, upon the bread and butter industry. What a humiliation for poetry! Of 
ully, old, the poet sat high above the herd upon the sacred hill, and the herd 
con looked up to him as a vessel of the divine meanings. Clumsily it strove 
ney to attain comprehension of his universal, prophetic, outlook upon the 
all world. But with Mr. Kipling, the poet has changed all that. No longer 
not he ‘sits aloof, an intermediary between God and the mob; but, instead, 
he runs eagerly down the hill, the willing phonograph of the greatest 

kee number. 
er The mob has found a man of genius willing to voice its prejudice and 
ns, rapacity. This is bad for England, and very humiliating for poetry. It 
ich almost makes one wish that poetry were constituted as a faculty, like 
nt- medicine, and that there were certain unprofessional things clearly defined 
is- which a poet might not do. Of course, if England is satisfied to be repre- 
sented by the “ Absent-Minded Beggar,” all the worse for England. It 
~ only means that its finer minds are withdrawing themselves from the 
ve direction of the national destiny. Yet, on the other hand, all this is not 
he to say that the “ Absent-Minded Beggar” is anything but a fascinating, 
d human jingle. There are those who consider it a slur upon the English 
ce: soldier. He is mot an absent-minded beggar, say some. Of course, 
‘0 that is absurd. And there is, underneath the surface cynicism of Mr, 
he Kipling’s poem, a frank acceptance of humanity as it is, which is in itself 
yt humanising. Yet, I maintain that, whatever its secondary charm, how- 






ever, individually, one may delight in it, the “ Absent-Minded Beggar’ 
is unworthy to represent so great and so distinguished a country as. 
England at such a moment. 

There are those, I know, who consider such doggerel an indication 
of the future of English literature. The poetry of the twentieth century 
isto be just Kipling—only more so. Of course, one cannot deny or 
affirm. One can only hope not, and look to the past for consolation. 
This, of course, is not the first time that English national feeling has 
expressed itself in plebeian jingle. There was, for instance, a certain 
“ Lillibulero,” which every duke’s son and cook’s son in eighteenth- 
century England hummed in a sort of possession. It hums now only in 
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the dry heads of antiquaries. And there is the sadness of Mr. Kipling’s 
talent—or perhaps rather the use to which he has chosen to dedicate that 
talent. Think of “ Mandalay” as the dusty property of literary dry-as- 
dusts. Yet, what else can it become? Mr. Kipling has chosen to make 
the clay jig, instead of compelling the marble to sing; and he has his 
reward. 

To-night as, all unexpectedly, I caught my train, I noticed a gentle- 
man walking about the well-covered railway station with his umbrella 
up. It was raining outside, and he had forgotten to put his umbrella 
down. Said a porter to me, “ There goes an absent-minded beggar!” 
and, for a moment, I thought to myself, “ What a fame is that which is 
breathed upon the lips of railway porters!” till I remembered the fame 
of prize-fighters and pantomime songs, and thought too of Keats! 
“What think you of Keats?” I might have said to my porter. Yes, if 
Mr. Kipling troubles himself about “immortality ”—as every real artist 
should—he must turn pale at the thought of Keats. Try and imagine 
the “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” making seventy thousand pounds for our 
widows and orphans!—though perhaps it might, if engineered by “ The 
Daily Mail.” 

I’m afraid that this view of “The Absent-Minded Beggar” will 
hardly appeal to Mr. F. L. Knowles, the author of a “ Kipling Primer” 
(Chatto and Windus), which is one of the curiosities of recent literature. 
Mr. Knowles’ book, which is a characteristic product of American half- 
baked criticism, is evidently modelled on Dr. Berdoe’s “ Browning 
Cyclopedia.” Each poem and story is dealt with in alphabetical order. 
Mr. Knowles gives a brief description or précis of each, and in many 
cases adds a few Press opinions of varying importance. The value of his 
own opinion on single poems may be reckoned from two examples. Here 
is one: “Dedicatory Poem” (Ballads)—These lines, addressed to 
Wolcott Balestier, touch almost the high-water mark of Kipling’s work. 
They have no title, but will be recalled from their opening verse : 


‘* Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through utter darkness hurled.” 


Surely Mr. Knowles must mean the low-water mark! For this is surely 
the worst, the shoddiest, of all Mr. Kipling’s poems. Moreover, Mr. 
Knowles seems to be unaware that it has been ingeniously contrived 1 
double debt to pay. It was first used @ propes a certain famous London 
exhibition of Rabelais’ pictures. In that capacity it may still be turned 
up in the old files of “The National Observer.” Adapted to the 
exigencies of a funereal moment, it next appears as an elegy on Mr. 
Kipling’s brother-in-law. 
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For the other example, I should like to have seen Mr. Kipling’s face 
as he read this comment on one of the most humanly truthful things he 
has written : 

“MARY GLOSTER, The. (The Seven Seas)—-A disagreeable, 
but intensely real character study. Sir Anthony Gloster, Philistine and 
millionaire ship-owner, holds conversation on his death-bed with his only 
son, Dickie. The old man reveals both his ingrained vulgarity and also 
his complete incapacity to appreciate his son’s artistic and literary tastes, 
which are to the baronet merely ‘ whims’ and ‘sick fancies.’ ” 

I wish Mr. Kipling joy of the commentator who could write this. 
Criticism can hardly include any more moving example of a critic mis- 
understanding his author. 

Mr. Knowles’ paragraph headings, all carefully numbered, include 
quaintnesses such as: “Can We Account for Kipling’s Vogue?” and 
“Why Kipling may be Called Great.” This is Mr. Knowles’ answer to 
the second proposition : “ Mr. Kipling’s work may be called great because 
he has so much to say, and knows so well how to say it. He combines 
and co-ordinates message and style.” 


Of our African provinces, Mrs. Roy Devereux gives a light and well- 
informed account in her “ Side-Lights on South Africa” (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.). She has gone over all the ground which is of such 
interest at the moment with very wide-open eyes, and she personally 
knows all the personalities of the present situation. Here is her account 
of a visit to Mr. Kruger : 

“To visit Pretoria without obtaining an audience from the President 
would be like passing away from Rome without having seen St. Peter's. 
Mr. Kruger is not difficult of access. Two soldiers lounging against the 
gate of the unpretentious bungalow which shelters the chief of the State 
are the sole indications that this bungalow is not as others are. A few 
steps inside the door is the room wherein the President transacts official 
business when the weather is too cold for the sfoep or verandah. A 
total lack of elegance, or even comfort, and an entire disregard of 
ceremony, are the first impressions one receives after crossing the 
threshold. The long, bare room is furnished with spartan simplicity, and 
is somehow suggestive of the parlour in an English hostelry during the 
hideous mid-Victorian reign of horse-hair and mahogany. At the end 
is the ponderous form of an old man, seated in a chair, his eyes obscured 
by huge blue spectacles. He rose to greet me with the conventional 
hand-shake, motioned me to the hard couch by his side, and the con- 
versation ambled clumsily along through the medium of an interpreter. 
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Every now and then the President, who manifested a disinclination to 
discuss politics, except in vague parabolic phrases, bent over his spittoon, 
while visitors desirous of an audience frequently pushed open the door, 
and, seeing me, passed out again. Touching the subject of the then pro- 
ceeding Cape election, the President strenuously denied the accusation 
that the Bond had received financial assistance from the Transvaal 
Government. I remarked that Mr. Rhodes had told me personally that 
he could prove the transference of money in jam tins to a lady relative 
of a Bond member. In answer to-this, the President smiled sardonically, 
and expressed a conviction that the voice of the people would contradict 
it—a statement which made up in emphasis what it lacked in logic. 
Receiving no signal to retire, I rose, at last, and took my leave.” 


And here, an excellent description of Mr. Rhodes addressing a meet- 
ing of electors at Vryburg, chiefly Boers: 


“Mr. Rhodes is not a fluent speaker at any time. There is no 
suggestion of eloquence in the terse, ragged sentences which he jerks at 
his audience. They lack the corrosive sting of satire, and even the clarion 
note of a great enthusiasm. Oratorically considered, Mr. Rhodes’s 
speeches are about as imperfect as they well could be, yet they do not 


altogether miss their mark. Something of the force and energy of the 
man is translated into those staccato phrases, and generates a certain 


current of electric fusion between him and the listening crowd. I can 


still see their hard, heavy faces within the radius of the flaming lamps, 
upturned with a wavering expression of disgust and admiration. As the 
words fell from Mr. Rhodes’s lips they were translated, sentence by 
sentence, into Dutch, a process irritating enough to disconcert a 
Demosthenes. Every now and then a voice in the crowd would interject 
a remark, but without any appearance of hostility. It was a sober 
company, come to hear what the arch enemy had to say, in grim and 
desperate earnestness. And, as he continued to speak, it seemed to me 
that they dimly detected the presence of an essential sympathy, which 
revealed him at heart their friend, and demonstrated that such enmity as 
there might be was purely accidental. And verily Mr. Rhodes has much 
more in common with the sons of the soil than with the clamorous, gold- 
seeking Uitlander, whom he only began to use when the farmer became 
intractable. In his strange, complex character, that deep-seated senti- 
ment of the earth, that love of the land, will never really be quenched by 
the Moloch of Imperial expansion. Thus, on that still night in Vryburg, 
I watched that phenomenon take place which is the last reward of the 
orator—the triumph of the communicable unsaid. Into the dull wits of 
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the Bechuanaland farmers there filtered the conviction that the speaker 

















yn 
call and they were one. And they are one—with a difference. Mr. Cecil 
door, Rhodes is an elemental with a passion for power, while the Dutch farmer 
pro- is an elemental with a passion for peace.” 
eal Fortunately, American humour—and, I may add, even American 
that poetry—are better than American criticism. A delightful example of 
ties the former is Mr. F. es Dunne's Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his 
ally, Countrymen _Qichards). Mr. Dooley is not, perhaps, laughter for 
dict everyone. His painful Irish spelling is against him, and yet—what 
gic. would he be without it ? He reminds me very much of “ The Iwo 
Macs,” those thwacking humorists of the music-halls, and I imagine that 
those who appreciate the one will appreciate the other. Here is Mr. 
et- Dooley on Mr. Kipling’s poetry: “I think,” said Mr. Dooley, “ th’ finest 
pothry in th’ wurruld is wrote be that frind iv young Hogan’s, a man be 
ait th’ name iv Roodyard Kipling. I see his pomes in th’ pa-aper, Hinnissy ; 
a an’ they're all right. They’re all right, thim pomes. They was wan 
oa about scraggin’ Danny Deever, that done me a wurruld iv good. They 
di was a la-ad I wanst knew be th’ name iv Deever, an’ like as not he was 
ot th’ same man. He owed me money. Thin there was wan that I see 
i mintioned in th’ war news wanst in a while—th’ less we forget, th’ more 
te we raymimber. That was a hot pome an’ a good wan. What I like 
< about Kipling is that his pomes is right off th’ bat, like me con-versations 
. with you, me boy. He's a mingitman, a r-ready pote that sleeps like 
. McDhriver iv struck 9, with his poetic pants in his boots beside his bed, 
y an’ him r-ready to jump out an’ slide down th’ pole th’ mingit th’ alarm 
‘ sounds. He’s not such a pote as Tim Scanlan, that hasn’t done auny- 
t thing since th’ siege iv Lim’rick ; an’ that was two hundherd years befure 
: he was bor-rn. He's prisident iv th’ Pome Supply Company—fr-resh 
! pothry delivered ivry day at ye’er dure. Is there an acident in a grain 





illy vator? Ye pick up ye’er mornin’ pa-per, an’ they’se a poem about 
it be Roodyard Kipling. Do ye hear iv a manhole cover bein’ blown 
up! Roodyard is there with his r-ready pen. Tis writtin iv Cashum- 
Cadi an’ th’ book iv th’ gr-reat Gazelle that a man-hole cover in anger 
is tin degrees worse thin hell. He writes in all dialects, an’ anny 
language, plain an’ fancy pothry, pothry fr young an’ old, pothry be 
weight or linyar measurement, pothry f'r small parties iv eight or tin a 
specialty. What's th’ raysult, Hinnissy? Most potes I despise. But 
Roodyard Kipling’s pothry is aisy. Ye can skip through it while ye'’re 
atin’ breakfuss, an’ get a c’rrect idee iv th’ current news iv th’ day—-who 
won th’ futball game, how Sharkey is thrainin’ fr th’ fight, an’ how 
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mauny votes th’ pro-hybitionist got f’r gov’nor iv th’ State iv Texas. No 
col’ storage pothry fr Kipling. Ivrything fr’resh an’ up-to-date. All 


,” 


lays laid this mornin’. 


In regard to recent American poetry, I have only space for a passing 
reference to Mr. Markham’s much-talked-of volume, “ The Man with the 
Hoe and other Poems” (Gay and Bird). It is the most unequal volume 
by a real poet that I have come across for a longtime. There are one or 
two poems so good one wonders how the same man can write so many 
more so indifferent. But, of course, quality not quantity decides in poetry 
of all things, and the imaginative quality of this, “ A Look into the Gulf,” 
cannot be gainsaid : 


I looked one night, and there Semiramis, 
With all her mourning doves about her dead, 
Sat rocking on an ancient road of Hell, 
Withered and eyeless, chanting te the moon 
Snatches of song they sang to her of old 
Upon the lighted roofs of Nineveh. 
And then her voice rang out with rattling laugh : 
‘** The bugles! they are crying back again— 
Bugles that broke the nights of Babylon, 
And then went crying on through Nineveh. 

* * * 
Stand back, ye trembling messengers of ill ! 
Women, let go my hair: I am the Queen, 
A whirlwind and a blaze of sword to quell 
Insurgent cities. Let the iron tread 
Of armies shake the earth. Look, lofty towers: 
Assyria goes by upon the wind !” 
And so she babbles by the ancient road, 
While cities turned to dust upon the Earth 
Rise through her whirling brain to live again— 
Babbles all night, and when her voice is dead 
Her weary lips beat on without a sound. 


The only recent home-made verse of any importance is Mr. Charles 
Dalmon’s “ Flower and Leaf” (Grant Richards), a dainty little volume 
“tasting of flora and the country green.” Mr. Dalmon’s danger is a 
be-ribboned prettiness which is apt to hide the more serious poetic 
inspiration of his work. But his artificial pastoral manner cannot quite 
obscure his genuine love and knowledge of the country. He is happiest 
when simplest—like many other people; perhaps in such a song as this 
of “ Ophelia at the Willow ” 

Willow, Willow, 

My little white bird 
Sings the sweetest song 
I have ever heard ; 

A song so sweet, 
So sweet, so sad, 


A song of a lad, 
A lad, a lad. 
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Bethesda, Wales. 


I'll make my bed 
In the stream so soft, 
And my little white bird 
Shall sing aloft 
A song so sweet, 
So sweet, so sad, 
A song of a lad, 
A lad, a lad. 


My little white bird 

Shall sing to me 
From a beautiful star 

In the willow tree, 
And I will sleep 

In the stream so glad, 
In the arms of a lad, 

A lad, a lad. 


FRANK: LE MaNVEU 


Frank Emanuel. 





The listening sphinx. S. H. Sime. 
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MY BEST FRIEND 
AS A MILITARY EXPERT. 


By JOHN PERCY, 
INGLIS ALLEN, 
WALTER EMANUEL, 
H. LAWRENCE SWINBURNE, 
DION C. CALTHROP, 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY anp 
WELLESLEY PAIN. 


He catches me in the morning on the railway station. 
“ My boy,” he will say, “ he should have taken him on the 
flank. J know—you know—that frontal attack is played 
out. On the flank assuredly he should have taken him. 
Deployed—make a feint—finally the attack. To me the 
movement is straight forward—inevitable.” 

He has shaved his face, like a smart subaltern, to a line with the top 
of his ear, and his moustache is close and crisp and small. His talk is 
all uf reconnaissance, marching in fours, the efficacy of quarter column, 
and, above all, the wisdom of the flank movement. At his first 
glass of dinner claret, solemnly he rises to his feet, and, in a deep voice, 
growls, “ The Queen, God bless her! ” 

“ Personally,” he will continue, “I have no opinion of these journey- 
man tactics. Manceuvring is the real secret. Let ’em march. Let ’em 
march. Objective is another matter. Movement it is that demoralises the 
enemy. It is the secret of war. They don’t know what to expect or 
what’s going to happen. Therefore, I say, march, and keep on 
marching.” 

In his off moments his attitudes are slightly suggestive of the great 
Napoleon. The frown, the halting walk, the restlessness, even to the 
slight stoop—all these things he runs over as he brushes his hair. 

His handkerchief he wears in his sleeve, and gun-metal links in his 
cuffs, and frequently in walking changes his step. He always knows a 


John Percy 
is ironic. 
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man in the War Office who has told him something he can’t tell you. 
The regimental marches he hums, the bugle calls he whistles, the 
national anthem he cheers. In fact, he has swallowed the germ of the 


Army. 


Of course he’s a very good chap; but, between our- 
selves, he does talk some amazing rot when he gets 
started on war shop. I don’t mean to set up as a military 
expert myself; perhaps in knowledge of one or two of 
the minor technicalities I am a little deficient, but I do 
maintain that I have a little ordinary common sense, and Jack, in these 
matters, at any rate, has absolutely none, to judge from his remarks. For 
instance, he is great on the subject of tactical dispositions. He usually 
begins at breakfast. “This,” says he, sprinkling a thin line of salt, “is 
the Tugela River.” He shuts me up at once with a cry of “stale joke” 
when [ mildly suggest that I should never have thought it, but will 
accept it on his authority. But I still assert that to represent the British 
Army as a rasher of bacon shows a mind singularly unfertile in the choice 
of metaphors, if not designedly unpatriotic. 

“What ought to be done,” he proceeds, incidentally upsetting a cup 
of coffee with his elbow, “ is to throw a bridge across the river here.” 


This, of course, is ridiculous, and I point it out to him. Would, I 
urge, the comparatively small number of Boers that would be likely to 
be hit by so clumsy a projectile altogether compensate for the time, 
trouble, expense, and possible danger involved in discharging it? Again. 
I continue—as he enlarges on the importance of capturing some particular 
kopje—why waste strength and men in order to add one small 
and barren ridge to an already too bulky empire? Of course, the 
validity of these objections of mine is perfectly obvious to all readers of 
“THE IDLER,” who are, ipso facto, sane persons, but will they believe me 
when I assure them that my strategist friend is pig-headed enough to 
say that I don’t know what I’m talking about? 

The other day he actually came charging into my room waving a 
newspaper above his head. 

“Hooray!” he shouted. “Susannah has burst! ” 

Such bloodthirsty callousness is positively revolting. Why rejoice, | 
pointed out to him, at a painful and probably fatal accident—which will 
in no way affect the progress of the war—to a lady who, even if—as | 
surmise—she is related to our common enemy Kruges, is at any rate a 


Inglis Allen 
is indignant. 
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woman, and thus entitled to our chivalrous respect. What I say is, that 
a woman is a woman, even if she does overeat herself. 
No; Jack is in all other ways the very best and most sensible of 
chaps, but in his opinions on military matters he is simply childish. 
* *~ * 
Walter Emanuel I do not find friends so easy to make that I care to 


is laconic. say. 
* + * 


The war now waging has on me personally had an 
exceptionally depressing influence, for it has completely 


H. Lawrence 
Swinburne is shattered my faith in my best friend. Up to now I 
sarcastic. believed firmly in him as possessing a complete and 


thorough knowledge of what I believe it is proper to call 
the military art. And I had reasons for my belief. He had himself 
served through a long and arduous campaign, he remained in touch with 
the Army, though he had been for some years out of it, and he had from 
his birth passed his life amidst military surroundings. But these 
circumstances, which I considered advantages, have apparently been of 
no benefit to him. He is hide-bound by prejudice, for he actually 
believes that a man may be getting on for seventy and yet be of some 
use as a General. I remarked to him the other day that if the Emperor 
of Germany had been running this show he would have been in Pretoria 
by a month; but he only smiled, and changed the subject by saying, 
“T wonder what sort of a life the prisoners there lead? Beastly 
monotonous, don’t you think?” But I wasn’t going to let him get out 
of it like that, and so I asked him plainly if Roberts ought not to have 
done something—lI forget exactly what it was, but at any rate, it was 
what the military expert of the “Evening Sunrise” said Roberts was 
going to do, and he didn’t. He only smiled again, and muttered some- 
thing about asking the shop next door. I never noticed before that he 
was addicted to slang. He certainly has no knowledge of military 
phraseology, for I have never heard him talk about interior lines of 
communication, or re-entering angles, or indeed use any terms that are 
not quite easily understandable. Again, he is sadly deficient in imagina- 
tion, and, I ask you, what on earth use to the public is a military expert 
who has no imagination? Why! he can’t be interesting. Moreover, he 
is not gifted with that quick insight that can forecast the plan of a whole 
campaign from a loosely-worded five line telegram. And he is so 
beastly cautious, for he never prophesies unless he’s fairly certain that 
what he is going to predict is pretty sure to come off. In fact, asa 
military expert, he has proved to be the deadest of frauds. 
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Tt was at dessert. “Of course,” I said, “ you under- 
stand this Ladysmith business—how to get there.” 
Dica Clayton “Well,” he said, looking lovingly at the wine, “ one has 
Calthrop is ideas.” 
ee. I encouraged them. “Fill up,” I said, passing the 
decanter. “And how would you do it?” 

“Well, let us take this finger-bowl as the Tugela River; in front of 
us we have a range of almonds and crystallized fruits. Boers—the 
decanter—on our left; and Boers in front—the grapes—and our right 
the walnuts—more Boers. The ornament in the centre is Ladysmith— 
you follow me.” “Yes.” “I divide Buller into three divisions—the 
knife, the fork, and the spoon. It is night-time. I pass the knife in 
silence over the finger-bowl, feinting meanwhile by firing from here with 
the fork. I bring the bread—my artillery—to bear on the almonds, draw 
off the fire of the walnuts, and at the point of the bayonet carry the 
crystallized fruit. Here we wait till dawn. Then the battle commences. 
The grapes and the walnuts pour their fire into the knife. I throw the 
spoon at them, and engage their fire. Meanwhile, the fork creeps across 
the bowl in another place, passes the decanter, and on towards the 
ornament—Ladysmith. The grapes are hard pressed, and fall back over 
the almonds. We command the sherry glass, and place more bread on 
it; force the nuts and grapes still further, and fling half the spoon at the 
decanter. White, in the ornament, advances, and we crush the remainder 
of the fruit between the fork and the knife, assisted by White. All is 
over. On the field lie the broken but victorious division—Ladysmith is 
taken. Simple, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said. “You ought to be out there.” 

“ Perhaps,” said my friend. “Perhaps not.” 

* * * 

I think a great deal of my military expert, from sheer 

Arnold necessity. I am not in the expert business myself, and 
Goldsworthy am obliged to consult the book of revelations through a 
is cautious, middleman. Sometimes, it is true, when I have been 
sitting by the fireside with no one to guide me, the sinful 

and worldly thought has come to me that I could run this war better than 
the Government is running it. But that is just where my expert friend 
comes in. He demonstrates most conclusively what I have suspected for 
some time, that I do not know how a war like this should be run. But 
he knows. He tells me little tricks of Boer-chasing that I couldn’t have 
thought of myself in a century. The silliest thing the Government have 
so far been guilty of is their neglect to invite my expert friend to push 
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the Boers back to Pretoria at a rapid trot. The whole thing is so simple. 
All you have to do is to take a few guns into the zone of fire, or in a 
vacant field thereto adjacent, and squirt smoke balls at the enemy's 
position for half an hour. By that time the enemy will be practically in 
the clouds—a pleasing little hint that he is already half away to heaven. 
The next step is to bring the lyddite shooters and other explosive mis- 
cellany to bear on the smoke, and strike terror to the foeman. The 
cav alry and things could then charge up the hill and capture the position, 
and the day—or what the smoke had left of it—would be ours. Some- 
times I think my expert friend ought to have gone into details a little 
more, because an ignorant outsider like myself might conclude that our 
own men on rushing into the smoke would be in the same difficulties as 
the enemy, and might proceed to fire on each other with a persevering 
industry out of all proportion to the necessities of the occasion. And if 
the enemy had backed out of the smoke a little and had started to shoot 
things into it on the chance of getting a bag sooner or later during the 
rush, it wouldn’t all end in smoke by several chalks. The experience of 
walking through the fog towards a given point, and arriving at another 
that is distinctly elsewhere, is familiar to most people. And so | tell my 
military expert that our army could rush into that smoke cloud and back 
out of it in instalments into the Boer lines as easily as not. My friend 
says, however, that I do not understand these things. And after a long 
course of study of the various newspapers, I do not feel in a position to 
successfully dispute his charge. Mr. Stead says that Mr. Chamberlain 
made it at his Brum factory ; and the “ Times” says that Kruger forced 
it on us by his insolence and other deplorable habits. So I just sit at the 
feet of my Gamaliel and listen while he says that we are fighting for the 
prestige of the British Empire, and that we don’t wish to make anything 
out of the deal at all. 
% w 
I have two best friends. One knows he is my best 
; friend, and never mentions the fact ; the other thinks he 
— Pain is my best friend, and is never tired of offering me the 
benefit of his advice. The real best friend doesn’t know 
anything about military matters, but if he were an expert, 
or if he posed as an expert—which is almost the same thing nowadays— 
he wouldn’t bother me with his opinions. The other best friend knows 
everything about everything. He can tell you how to get to the North 
Pole in absolute safety (he was great on this during the Nansen boom) ; 
why farming in England doesn’t pay, and how to make a fortune at it ; 
how to rearrange the population of London so that there shall be no 
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over-crowding. He is an authority on antique furniture, telephones, 
prize dogs, diamonds, roses, law, and—well, think of any subject you like 
and my best friend will come and lecture to you on it, if you'll ask him 
to lunch. Just now he is in fine form as a military expert, and is really 
splendid. If you will just give him an occasional “ Yes” or “No” or 
“I quite agree with you,” by way of encouragement, he will speak for a 
couple of hours, and during that time you can meditate on your past or 
future misdeeds, the amount of money you owe, your summer holiday, or 
any other little scheme that may suggest itself. The droning of his 
conversation helps one to think. 

[ wrote that paragraph this morning. Now, this evening, | feel that 
| ought to alter it in some way. He came to lunch, and, as luck would 
have it, my real best friend came as well. The military expert was 
telling us exactly how the war ought to have been conducted when my 
real best friend made a fearful mistake. He checked the military 
expert with a little argument, and the military expert appealed to me. 
“Let me explain,” he said. “This is Ladysmith.” Here he cleared a 
little space on the tablecloth, and put a salt-cellar in the middle of it. 
“ This,” he continued, as he arranged a row of knives in front of him, 
“is the Tugela. Buller tried to cross here” (my pepper-mill came down 
with a bang), “ whereas he ought to have been here” (another sait-cellar 
was pressed into the service, and the military expert drew two vases of 
flowers towards him). “ Now, if you can imagine this to be Spion Kop— 
just lend me that glass, will you?—and this—I’m afraid I must trouble 
you for yours, too—no, never mind, the coffee cup will do—this to be Sir 
Charles Warren’s force, you will see why they ought to have—I say, 
they’ve taken away that salt-cellar, and—no liqueur, thanks—I should 
like that salt-cellar—never mind, this bread will do——” “I want 
that bread,” said my real best friend. “See,” he added, “it is a 
mountainous country. That bread is a boulder. Here is another piece 
of bread—another boulder. Here are crumbs—they are hills in the 
distance, and ” “T thought we were talking seriously,” said the 
military expert, with an attempt at dignity, and you go foo——” He 
stopped abruptly, because at that moment he upset my coffee cup. “ The 
Tugela appears to be in flood,” said my real best friend. The military 
expert rose to go. He told me privately that he shouldn’t again refer 
to military matters when that ass—meaning my best friend—was present. 
My best friend says he will shadow me until the war is over. 








NOTE.—The subject for discussion by the Idler’s Club for next month is :—“* What are 
the advantages of attaining old age?” Readers of “ The Idler” are invited 
to join in the discussion, but are warned that space is limited. Remarks 
must not exceed 250 words. The remuneration for published items will 
be half-a-guinea. Contributions must be sent in before the 10th. 
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TWO AT THE PLAY: 
THE HIPPODROME. 


By WALTER EMANUEL. 


Illustrated by S. H. SIME. 


HEN is a circus not a circus? When it’s a hippodrome. 

All the same, it is none the worse for that. The 
Company with the dainty title of “The Moss’ Empires, 
Limited,” has got together a highly-interesting show, and 

London is distinctly the richer for its Hippodrome. 

I was glad I went there. 

The interior of the building puts you into a good temper at once. 
It is all in admirable taste, and there is a sense of space, and ease, and 
comfort about the house that is possessed by no other place of amuse- 
ment that I know. There is the restfulness that promotes digestion. 
Which is wise, for any critic will tell you that there is many a true word 
said in indigestion. Even if there were no entertainment, the London 
Hippodrome would still be a nice place to go and have a smoke in. For 
you may do that there, my friends. As the devil says to his visitors, 
“Gentlemen, you may smoke.” I fancy the London Hippodrome ‘has 
come to stay. For, in addition to the handsome building, there is a 
handsome programme, with scarcely a dull item. The directors have 
fetched down the great dictionary, and have discovered the true mean- 
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ing of the word Hippodrome—Hippc—9A, what a heap; rome—for a 
drachma. 

And that is not the only exhibition of classical knowledge on the part 
of the Directors, for, in the vestibule, there is a painting of Circe, who 
invented circuses. 

Well, here’s all about the show. 

To start with, M. Georges Jacobi, “late of the Alhambra,” and a 
troupe of forty trained musicians, performed a little piece of music 
designed by M. Jacobi himself. Then a number of shapely girls (I 
believe “shapely ” is the expression), decked out as lackeys, ran into the 
arena, and out again, without accident, then lined up on one side, 
where they remained during the rest of the evening, merely to look nice, 
and succeeded. 

Then came a lady and a gentleman bearing the cheery names of 
James and Amalia Jee. Someone dropped each of them a wire, and on 
these wires James and Amalia went through various evolutions. Finally, 
some lusty men came forward and hung on to the pedestals that 
supported the wires while the Jees woggled about on the wires, trying 
with all their might to throw the lusty men, but the lusty men won. And, 
while watching these artistes, it occurred to me that perhaps here was a 
way out of the difficulty presented by our over-crowded London streets. 
Why should not everyone learn the trick, and walk along the telegraph 
wires ? 

After the Jees, a gee. Miss Godlewski, of the High School, and her 
fine brown horse, next made their bow to us, and we learnt that a horse 
is prettier than a motor car—though I am told by a friend who is now in 
a hospital that the jump of a horse is nothing to that of a motor. 
Especially praiseworthy, in this turn, was the work of the orchestra, who, 
when the horse marched and danced, kept time with him most cleverly. 
He was an extraordinary smart beast, by the bye. A party of youths in 
the front row happening to criticise him unfavourably, the pretty creature 
promptly sneezed on them. 

Then came a couple of “ Continental Grotesques.” They hailed from 
the fair land of France, which seemed all right, for are not the French 
the natural clowns of the world? It is wonderful, by the way, how 
similar is the wit of all countries. These two had red noses. 

On their exit one of the Grotesques walked out with the other on his 
head. This is really an easy trick, and I undertook to show Sime after- 
wards how it was done, if he would be the upper one, but some artistes 
are cowards. 
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The High School. S. H. Sime. 


Next, on the stage (for the Hippodrome has a stage as well as an 
arena), we beheld Mdlle. Arniotis, the Queen of Athletes. With one arm 
she lifted a man in a chair, and I am not surprised that Mdlle.’s parents 
have not yet succeeded in finding her a husband. Of course, the true 
brave was the representative of my sex who sat in the chair. Later, he 
was balanced on a sea-saw, and the audience laughed consumedly at the 
thought that he might slip and kill himself. It is characteristic of things 
that the name of this hero does not appear on the programme. 

Then we had “ Lavater Lee and his Screamingly Funny Bucking 
Mule.” No trouble was spared to make this item a success. Not only 
did Mr. Lee say to the mule, “Sit down, Kruger,” but the spendthrift 
also introduced the expressions “She bumps!” and “ Let 'em all come! " 
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This, I expect, was the Screaming Fun. The public, as always, appreci- 
ated true art. 


Next came a juggler, with a horse. This gentleman kept five plates 
going at the same time, and five balls, and caught a bottle on the edge of 
a plate, and did many other things on horseback which you and I can 
only do on foot—and that only when no one else is in the room. 


After the juggler came “ Leonidas’ Wonderful Cats and Dogs.” The 
programme did not lie: they really were wonderful. I have a dog at 
home who leads a life of idleness and luxury while I have to slave in 
order to gain him the wherewithal to do it. I intend to take him to the 
Hippodrome and show him these dogs who are earning their master’s 
living. It would require more space than I have at my disposal to set 
forth all their doings—how dogs carried cats in baskets (“ Bringing home 
the dinner ”)—how dogs rolled barrels containing cats, and enjoyed it, 
knowing that the cats hated it—how a cat climbed a rope to the top of 
the building and came down in a parachute—how, when the owner of 
the happy family left his lunch for a moment, a chained-up dog slipped 
his collar, golluped down some of the lunch, hauled a cat up to the table 
by the scruff of her neck, and left her there as the thief, while he slipped 
back into his collar—and how two dogs advanced carrying the inevitable 
English and American flags, and how, when a shot was fired, the dog 
carrying the American flag, prophetically, I suspect, ran off. Go and see 
them. They are quite the most talented quadrupeds I have met. 


And then preparations were begun for the /iéce de résistance of the 
evening—Herr Julius Seeth with his one-and-twenty full-grown, forest- 
bred lions. These lions were a present to Herr Seeth from the Emperor 
Menelik, of Abyssinia. I wonder what the quarrel was about. 

To keep up our courage, the orchestra played a selection of military 
airs. 

Not that I was frightened. Immediately in front of me was a lady’s 
hat decorated with a profusion of flowers, which would have delayed the 
animals long enough for me to escape. And even if it hadn't, I had 
made up my mind what to do. After shoving Sime in front of me, I 
would have stared them full in the face (which they can’t stand)—though 
I should have hoped they would not have worked round to that side of 
me. 

Meanwhile—it struck me as a capital idea—to promote the comfort 
of the more timid members of the audience, high railings were being 
erected round the arena, so as to form a cage for the lions. This was 
hailed by many as a distinct convenience. 
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Continental Grotesques. 


These railings were raised in sections from the ground where they 
had been sunk. But when I was present there was one section that 
refused to budge. Even when the magnificent ring-master gave the 
order, it remained where it was. Why the services of Mdlle. Arniotis, 
the Queen of Athletes, were not requisitioned I cannot conceive. how- 
ever, the performance could not be allowed to flag, so the O’Kabes were 
thrown to us as a sop. It was hard on this distinguished Irish- Japanese 
family to be used as a stop-gap, for their turn was marvellously pretty 
and clever. The O’Kabes are acrobats, and the way they tied themselves 
into knots, and contorted themselves, and generally suggested new 
designs for human beings, was great. I have never seen the business 
done more neatly. And the ease with which the O’Kabes walked on 
their hands should prove a valuable hint to ladies with tight boots. Had 
it not been for Herr Seeth, the O’Kabes would have been, and rightly 
so, the lions of the evening. 
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Still, the stubborn railing would not rise, so, to divert our attention, 
such a nice sleek foreign gentleman introduced to us four such nice sleek 
Arabian steeds, and an old lady, who had been dozing, and now woke 
up, thought lions had changed since she was a girl, my dears. 


And then it was hooray! for the railing was up. The playgoers near 
that particular section looked pale. Maybe they had overheard a con- 
versation such as this: “Do you think it will hold, Bill?” A shrug of 
the shoulders, and, “ There’s no sayin’. It may. We shall see.” 


And the next moment it was “ Leones ad Christianos” and Mr. Moss. 
Herr Seeth was there with the twenty-one forest-bred lions—every one 
of them the real article. And then Herr Seeth did what Mr. Kruger is 
fond of doing—made the lions look fools. I have never seen a more 
thrilling performance. Herr Seeth is one of the bravest men in the 
world. In fact, you feel it as a dashed impertinence for a foreigner to be 
so plucky. Yet, it is really nothing more nor less than a triumph for the 
human race that one of its members should have achieved this mastery 
over the kings of beasts. The performance must be seen to be believed. 
The animals snarl and growl, but their master will stand no nonsense 
from them: if they are refractory he merely gets behind them, or in front 
of them, as the case may be, and hustles them, and makes them go the 
way he wills. He treats them as though they were so many sheep. Of 
course the cynic will say that the most difficult part of the training must 
be to get them to growl. But I do not believe that. They have all very 
evidently said their grace before meals. All London must see Herr 
Seeth, and admire him. Such is the ease with which he manages the 
beasts that, when the turn is over, you feel that you would not mind 
walking about among the lions, but doubt whether you could teach them 
the tricks. They even sit in a merry-go-round worked by a pony, with- 
out taking so much as one little bite out of him. The whole turn is 
really a first-class miracle; and Herr Seeth is more wonderful than 
Daniel, for Daniel was able to preach to his animals, while Herr Seeth’s 
lions are awake all the time 

Meanwhile, I don’t imagine Herr Seeth’s salary will ever be in arrear. 
And I fancy that, since Leicester Square has received Herr Seeth’s 
addition to its population, Leicester Square must sleep less soundly at 
nights. 

After the Zions Sérieux came the Lions Comiques. This, I expect 
is the first occasion on which the two species have performed under the 
same roof. Well, I would not like to say that if the management could 
bring the two into contact, and so effect an amalgamation, they would 
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not be doing their duty by the public. These two humorists were a 
present from the Continent, and one of them had a d/ack nose. I wonder 
that more has not been said about this epoch-making change in the 
world of humour. 

And then the stage was sunk, and the arena was flooded with 
100,000 gallons of water—which made an inebriate sick—and we had 
the amphibious burletta “ Giddy Ostend,” by H. Chance Newton. The 
less said about this the better. It just shows the danger of leaving things 
to Chance. Little Tich is funny in his scuffle with the gendarmes, but 
this is not sufficient excuse for the rest. The manager is proud of his 
moving stage. Let him now look about for a moving play. Not but 
that a swimming display by the Finney Family would be apt to interfere 
somewhat with the relentless onward march of any plot. 

It was a pity, as the entertainment was quite long enough without 
the amphibious burletta. 

So I am going to try and forget “ Giddy Ostend,” and I thank you, 
Moss’ Empires, Limited, for a very diverting evening. I feel I still have 
not said enough about the building itself. Really, all the arrangements 
are exceptionable. There is a challenge about the name of the architect, 
Matcham, that is entirely justifiable. I have been presented with a little 
book that tells me all sorts of things about the building, and I find that 
even in the gallery “the ceiling is artistically decorated, and the seats 
are fixed and upholstered in velvet and leather.” Crikey! 
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A terrible, horrible row they made while getting the things in tune, 
“T don’t understand this classical shtuff,” says pretty Miss Kate Muldoon, 
“Sure an’ its tunin’ up they are.” ‘And are they that ?” says she, 


“TI thought it was Wagner or one of them fellers, it sounds the same to me!” 
And Rafferty played the violin, etc. 
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Professor Maloney waved a stick to start the boys along, 

He rapped at a desk and he started ’em off, but some of ’em started wrong, 

So he stopped ’em and started ’em over again, wid a bang, and a crash, and a 
boom ! 


They worked like the divil to try and kape livil, I thought it would bust the room, 


When Rafferty played the violin, etc. 


4. 


But a terrible accident spoilt the tune, ’twas then the fun began, 
For Mickey Malone with the big trombone upset the cornet-man 
By jobbin’ the end ay it into his back, and shpillin’ the music-stand, 
And then "twas a different kind av row that occupied the band, 


For Rafferty broke his violin, O’ Halloran lost his flute, 

And some poor fellow got stuck in the ’cello belonging to Patrick 
Chute, 

And Callahan, Mooney and Hooligan were struggling in the drum, 

Wid a big bassoon and a bombardoon they made things hum ! 


Professor Maloney used his stick in an unconventional way 
Until he got squashed by an ophicleide, and on the floor he lay, 


But they didn’t require conductors now, there wasn’t much time to bate, 
For the audience rose and moved that they should finish the fight in the strate 


And they wiped the floor with the violin, they burned O’ Halloran’s flute, 

They threw in the cellar the rest of the “ cheller” belongin’ to Patrick 
Chute, 

And down the stairs they rolled the boys that were strugglin’ in the 


drum. 
Whoo! Divil a wan of ’em ever again will make things hum ! 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


By HENRY MARTLEY. 


I. 


HEN I feel unwell, I consult a doctor from force of habit. 

The man whom I consulted in July prescribed sea air and 

absolute rest, and, as the prescription coincided with my 

own desires, I determined to follow it. The place which I 

selected for my sojourn was a decayed little seaport town 

on the south coast called Waveminster. I was led to visit it partly because 

it furnished a prospect of absolute seclusion, and partly because I 

desired local colouring for an historical novel which I had unfortunately 

contracted to write in the next six months. It is to be hoped that the 

public will soon get over its taste for Wardour-street romances. Critics 

who would leave you unmoved by attacks on your style or your know- 

ledge of life can trip you so fatally on dates and places and other banausi¢ 
bric-a-brac. 
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On my arrival I saw before me the winking lights of a red-cottaged 
town congregated on a hill, and with little old-world streets leading 
up to it from the station. On the other side, the level line of marshes 
stretched out to the sea. A porter with a burring accent enquired 
whether I wished my luggage taken to the Smuggler’s Hole. I told him 
to do so at once. The name had an aroma of romance about it, and] 
determined that the hero should haunt it in moments of peril. As] 
followed the porter up past gabled caves and oak-beamed cottages, | 
centinued to congratulate myself on my choice of the locality. The 
little lurking passages and crooked alleys were just the spots for a man 
to swashbuckle in—a man with that mysterious deadly rzposte and with 
an inanely beautiful lady-love immured in the Smuggler’s Hole. The 
latter seemed to fulfil all the expectations roused by its name. It was 
apparently an antiquated inn in one of the bye streets, and I shuffled 
into old clothes in a room panelled with time-darkened oak and re- 
dolent of mystery and murder. 

I enquired my way to the eating place, expecting to find as my 
companions over a chop and a cobwebbed bottle of port an immemorial 
farmer or two, or perhaps a delightful old parish priest abrim with the 
locality and its anecdotes. On the events of the next few moments | 
prefer to dwell briefly. I opened the door to find myself confronted by 
a number of men and women in evening dress. For a breathing space 
| hoped that I had mistakenly strayed into some local celebration, but 
clear above the sound of voices I heard the ominous words “ Bogey for 
that hole is five.” Enquiry from the waiter confirmed my worst sus- 
piciens. I had fallen into a den of golfers—* gentlemen from London,’ 
the waiter described them—people from the districts of the Jew and the 
genteel. The Smugglers Hole was no haunt of bygone associations, 
but, as I gathered, something midway between a hotel and a boarding 
house, designed especially for the suburban golfer. Had I not unpacked 
my portmanteau, I should have tried to find at least some respectable 
commercial room in the town, but, weary and hungry, I took my place at 
the table. 

Foozle, Bogey, and Stimie, and all the rest of it buzzed round and 
round me. Everyone talked loudly and simultaneously about their own 
golf except those who had lost and were too sulky to speak. I do not 
understand golf, but I do know a dull liar when I hear him. Once a 
man next me with a Hebraic countenance made an unprovoked assault 
on me. 

“T did the long hole in five,” he said, apropos of nothing. 
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I wished my luggage taken to the Smuggler’s Hole. 


“Did you?” I answered, “I did it myself in two.” 

“In two?” he said, aghast. “Do you mean the tenth hole?” 

“Very likely,” I agreed. 

“ But that’s the short hole,” he objected. 

“Then I did it in one,” I said. 

That shut him up for a while, but my troubles were not over. As I 
neared the end of dinner, someone hit me on the back, and remarked 
jovially— 

“Hullo, Parmiter! who on earth would havé thought of finding you 
here?” 

I looked up and viewed the aldermanic form of a person named 
Purkiss, who belongs to my club, and who insists on knowing me when- 
ever I fail to avoid him. Round him were ranged a fat woman with 
diamonds and a number of young women of the genus known as 
stylish. 
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“Let me introduce you to my wife,” he went on, unrelentingly, 
“ Amelia, this is Mr. Parmiter, the author of ‘ Amaranths,’ you know.” 

Nothing annoys me more than to be introduced as the author of 
“Amaranths.” It was—mea culpa, mea culpa—a collection of cheap 
epigrams hung round an impossible sexual dilemma, and was the result 
of the merciless law of supply and demand. To mention such a book 
to a man is like congratulating a girl on a dress in the fashion before 
last. 

Then I was introduced jointly and severally and loudly to the 
daughters. The young women gathered about and before me, and 
blandished me. Of course, they liked my books. They were late 
because they had been sketching. They loved sketching. Did I sketch? 
They also golfed. Did I golf? They bicycled. Did I bicycle? The 
place was so quaint. The church was Gothic, or was it Norman? They 
forgot which. 

After dinner Purkiss dragged me off to their private room for a 
little music, and, with suicidal resignation, [ went. What he called a 
little music was selections from a stale burlesque, with recitative solos and 
howling choruses. I was wondering whether this could be described 
as absolute rest when a new irruption occurred. A young man and a 
young woman appeared. The young man was remarkable for nothing 
except that the four or five Miss Purkisses rushed at him simultaneously. 
He was a stalwart agrarian person of the gaiter variety, but the young 
woman interested me. She was a little thing, with big, dreamy, brown 
eyes, and crinkled brown hair. When the Purkiss girls had finished with 
the man, they kissed the girl and then introduced me. I gathered that 
they were brother and sister, and that their name was Ellis. I, of 
course, appeared duly as the author of “ Amaranths.” This produced 
no effect on the brother except a stolid gaze of disapproval, but the 
little girl gave a kind of gasp, and flushed up. The brother was turned 
on to sing a comic agricultural ditty, and as I listened in agony, | 
noticed that the little girl had sat down next to me, and was contemplat- 
ing me furtively but fixedly. 

“Isn't it hot in here?” I said. 

She agreed, and I suggested that there was a seat in the hall where 
we could listen to the music with equal pleasure. 

“T never met a real author before,” she remarked, in a soft tone of 
awe, when we had settled down. 

“ That,” I replied, “is one of the advantages of the country. It's 
impossible to help meeting them in town.” 
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“ Ah,” she said, “ you know all the clever people who talk like the 


people in ‘ Amaranths.’” 
“Do you live in Waveminster?” I asked, with a desire to turn the 


conversation. 

“T’ve lived here all my life,” she said, bitterly. 

“Don’t you like it?” I enquired. 

“Like it?” she answered, “a horrid little humdrum place.” 

“Oh, the cool sequestered way of life,” I suggested. 

“The world forgotten, by the world forgot,” she replied. 

“What's the matter with it?” I enquired again. — 

“The matter?” she said. “ Matter of fact, all matter of fact.” 

“Fact,” I suggested, with amusement, “is only something to be got 
over. Fiction is worse—it’s something to be got through.” 

“Ah,” she said softly, with a glance of the deepest admiration, I 
had not an idea what I meant. 

“What do you want to do?” I asked, “ go to Girton?” 

“ Anywhere, anywhere,” she said, “away from this.” 

“You don’t want to be a blue-stocking, do you?” I replied. 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“Because,” I said, feeling I must live up to “ Amaranths,” “a blue 
woman is like a black disease—the worst form of an acknowledged 
evil.” 

“Why can’t I live where people can talk like that?” she answered. 
“T never hear any conversation except about cows and cowish people.” 

“Conversation,” I remarked, with increased amusement, “ is merely a 
train of thought running on the staff system. The sound of a voice that 
isn’t still is much worse than the other thing.” 

“Ts a train? I don’t understand. Yes, I see now. There are 
nothing but cattle trains of thought here,” she answered. 

“And what do you propose to do?” I enquired. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “ but where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that where there’s a frill there’s a fray? 
. That’s what the proverb generally means with a girl.” 

“ Ah,” she said, sadly, “ you’ve never known what it is to be—well, to 
be lichen on a country churchyard wall.” 

“Everyone feels like that sometimes,” I said, “and life is one long 
‘lesson in foreshortening. Even London is only a three miles radius. 

“T think you're only laughing at me,” she replied; “I don’t know 
why I’m talking to you like this about myself.” 

“Pessimism is always interesting,” I suggested. 
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“T thought you might understand, you see,” she went on. “Do you 
remember that one of the people in ‘ Amaranths’ says he is determined 
to make a mark in life, even if it is a dirty one? Well, I feel like that.” 

“Tf it’s not impertinent,” I replied, “ may I ask what form the ambi- 
tions take?” 

“ Oh, it’s silly, quite silly,” she said, “ but 1 wanted to write books.” 

“Miss Ellis,” I said, solemnly, “it is far better to be a bookmaker 
than a bookman.” 

“ Ah,” she said, softly, again, “but I know you don’t mean that. 
Weren't you pleased when ‘ Amaranths’ was a success? ” 

“No,” I said, “I had sold the copyright. Have you tried writing any 
books? ” 

“T’ve written things,” she answered, rumpling back her hair—it was 
a favourite gesture of hers; “ but what’s the good of trying to write when 
you know nothing of life?” 

“ That,” I observed, “is in your favour. Truth is so much stranger 
than fiction that it is artistically impossible.” 

How much longer I should have continued to talk like a diseased 
copy book I do not know. The agrarian brother arrived, and relieved 
me from the task by telling my little confidante that it was time to be 
going. Before she went, however, she said, shyly— 

“Mr. Parmiter, | suppose you won't be at the links to-morrow? ” 

“1 don’t play golf,” I said, hastily. 

“| didn’t accuse you of that,” she replied, “ but it’s rather pretty, and 
I’m going up there to tea.” 

Really, really, I said to myself, but I concluded that she did not look 
on me as a mere man, and I| promised to meet her. She amused me, | 
confess. I had seen the type before in a less developed stage. There 
are girls in the suburbs who suffer from literary tendencies, and haunt 
the local athenzeum or conservatoire, and form Browning societies and 
theatrical clubs, and become unhealthily discontented with their surround- 
ings. In extreme cases they marry artists, and have to live at Turnham 
Green. As far as I could generalize from Miss Ellis, the further from 
town, the worse the disease. 

Next day we met, and sat on a sand dune. She confided to me 
her soul’s troubles, while I gave way to verbicidal mania. The look 
of rapt admiration in her eyes whenever I said anything particularly 
foolish carried me away. She really was a pretty little village Hypatia 
with her big hat and big eyes and big heart. Her father, I gathered, 
was a minor local magnate, who possessed ships and cattle, but no soul, 
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while her mother was a lady of old-fashioned prejudices, and even 
objected to her daughter’s reading “ Amaranths.” Her brother—well, 
she quoted Maud about him. To suggest to him the perusal of such 
a work as “ Amaranths” was simply casting pearls before swine. As I 
heard her harping on that miserable book, I realized that I was an un- 
wholesome influence, but I spent a pleasant afternoon. 

In the club-house I was confronted by a new feature in the situation. 
One of the Purkiss girls railed me in her most winsome way on my 
colloquy, and informed me that Mr. Bailey was awfully jealous. Among 
the peculiarities of Waveminster, I speedily discovered, was the Noah’s- 
.Ark-like habit with which the males and females paired off. Even the 
visitors to the place joined in the fun. All the Purkiss girls had their 
swains. Perhaps the habit was due to golf. Shortly afterwards I was 
‘introduced to Mr. Bailey. He was a large, and rather handsome youth 
—such aman as I should like to have been if I had had money. I was 
prepossessed in his favour because his knickerbockers appeared to have 
been used. The other men in the club-house were visitors and tailor- 
made. However worthy, Mr. Bailey was not gifted with finesse. He 
regarded me with disapproval, but desired to appear urbane, and got 
confused in the process. 

“You don’t play golf, do you?” he observed. 

“No,” I said, “do you?” 

“Oh, I play a little,” he replied, nonchalantly. As a matter of fact, 
he was plus something or other, which, I am told, is a distinction. 

“How do you like Waveminster? ” he went on. 

“T should like it if it had not been discovered. Discovery is almost 
as fatal to an old town as to a minor poet, don’t you think so?” I said. 
Miss Ellis was standing near us. 

“Tm afraid,” he answered, “that I don’t know much about poets. 
They’re not in my line.” 

“Mr. Bailey,” Miss Ellis observed, “ has no line but a fishing line.” 

“Oh, I say, Kitty,” he said, “I was out in one of the smacks yesier- 
day and we had a splendid catch.” 

“Talking of catches,” a Purkiss girl broke in, “I heard an awfully 
good new one,” and she dragged the unfortunate man off into some 
asinine conundrum about postage stamps, but not before he had received 
an unutterable look of contempt from Miss Ellis. I sympathised with 
him. 

That was the first of several interviews with Miss Ellis, and of course 
at one of them she produced her literary efforts for my delectation. I 
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am convinced that Miss Ellis had a great literary future before her. Taik 
about successful modern fiction? That novel of hers was simply steeped 
in the most startling immorality—aglow with magenta passions. There 
were three sexual problems in it which would have been worth much 
gold a year or two ago, and even now would have meant several editions, 
The dialogue, I admit, was too natural, but anyone could have remedied 
that. As I heard that pretty little girl reading out that hideous book, 
and remembered that she was in no need of money, I was shocked. 
When she had finished, she enquired my candid opinion. At first I 
sapiently remarked that “girls were always explosive, but the modern 
girl was like the modern explosive: she might go off in any direction, 
but it was generally downwards.” Then I attempted to parry further 
questions by urging that a critic is that which is criticised, but finally, 
after pressure, I nerved myself to do my duty, and told her quite untruly 
that she had, I feared, mistaken her vocation, and that I could not 
honestly recommend her to spend further time on fiction. It was my 
duty—the only excuse for that. kind of novel is poverty—but I felt a 
beast. The big, brown eyes filled with tears, and she tore a page or 
two of the manuscript. As we walked back somewhat silently to Wave- 
minster, I could see her lips quiver, and a tear trickled down now and 
then. 

This occurred a week after my arrival at the place. In spite of the 
golfing population and the Purkisses, I had been reconciled to staying 
on by the abundance of local colouring (it even appeared freely on the 
golfers’ wives), by the healthiness of the climate, and perhaps by the 
companionship of little Miss Ellis. Now, however, I felt that it was time 
to flit. I had gathered enough local colouring to furnish a background 
for ten or twenty fights, and my acquaintance with Miss Ellis was not 
likely to continue much longer after my destruction of her literary ambi- 
tions. Though in some ways I regretted the latter fact, I felt that it was 
for the best. While I had been flattering her vanity I had been per- 
fectly aware that the genuine side of the little girl was in love with 
the sturdy person named Bailey. He had skulked moodily on the 
horizon, and had on one occasion been clumsily rude, but I approved of 
him. The little girl needed some healthy open-air companion to cure 
her of the vapours. 

However, my criticism had placed matters on a safe footing, and I 
decided to wait till the end of the week. I declined to allow the 
episode to remain in my memory quite in its present form, and des‘red 
a little disillusionment. At first my diagnosis proved correct. At our 
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next interview Miss Ellis produced some short stories as a forlorn hope. 
They were all of the same type as the novel—all lamentably shocking, 
and all worth several guineas; but I ruthlessly applied the same salu- 
tary discouragement. [he little rift grew wider. She contradicted me 
once or twice, and even questioned the originality of one of my remarks. 
I suggested that, after you know a man a week, a plagiarism was a re- 
freshing novelty, but my jargon was beginning to fall flat. In the after- 
noon she played golf for what is called a Monthly Medal, and won it, 
after a protracted quarrel with another girl and the Committee. The 
Ladies’ Competitions at Waveminster generally ended, I was told, in that 
way. Her success, and my inability to appreciate it at its full value, 
further estranged us. I felt that by the end of the week the whole 
thing would be satisfactorily stale and unprofitable. 

As a matter of fact, I did not stay till the end of the week. The 
episode closed with a snap the next day in—was it a comedy or a 
tragedy? I was walking home with Miss Ellis through the badly- 
lighted streets of the town discussing things in particular in a half- 
hearted way. She no longer talked of literature or herself, and even 
offered to teach me golf. Certainly it was near the end. She 
actually told the author of “Amaranths” that exercise would do him 
good. In the silence which followed, a man lurched into me. For a 
moment I thought he was a drunken sailor, and so, luckily, did Miss 
Ellis. * 

“Get out of my way,” he remarked, confronting me and squaring 
up. Miss Ellis moved quickly on some ten yards, and I stayed behind. 

“Tl murder you,” he said, in a drunken voice. 

Then I saw who it was. Though his cap was pulled down over his 
face, I recognised the man Bailey in a sailor’s dress, and disgustingly 
intoxicated. I suppose he had been out fishing, and drowned his 
jealousy in liquor. Ordinarily, I believe he was a sober enough young 
person, but presumably he suffered from crude emotions. It was really 
a most awkward situation. If Miss Ellis recognised him, she would 
probably never forgive him. Several times in our colloquies she had 
expatiated on the horror with which a woman ought to regard a man 
who had been drunk. Indirectly, if any estrangement occurred, the 
fault would be mine, and Miss Ellis would become an unhappy celebrity 
instead of peaceful Mrs. Bailey. 

“Will you fight?” he enquired. 

Suddenly I conceived what I then regarded as a brilliant idea. I 
took to my heels, and fled down a side street and round a corner. 
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Fortunately, the fellow pursued me, and, when I was out of sight of 
Miss Ellis, I stopped. He burst into a drunken guffaw, and approached 


me menacingly. 








“Now, Mr. Bailey,” I said, “if you wish to brawl, you can do so.” 
“Oh, you know who I am now, do you?” he answered. 
“It’s scarcely sufficient to disguise yourself in liquor,” I replied. 
ny The fellow made no answer. I think that run had cleared his head 
4 a little. 


“T don’t know whether you're sober enough to understand what’s 
said to you,” I went on, “ but I should advise you not to go near Miss 
Ellis in your present condition. I think I contrived to keep her from 
recognising you then, and she doesn’t like drunken men.” 

“Oh, you contrived, did you?” he answered, with a snort. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” I said, “go home and put your head in a 
bucket of water.” 

He emitted another bucolic guffaw, but I suppose he was returning 
to his senses, for he strode away into the darkness and disappeared. 
For a moment I began walking back towards the place where I had 
left Miss Ellis, but on reconsideration, I stopped. My imagination was 
not fertile enough to furnish any excuse for my flight except the true 
one, and that I did not desire to give. But then the facts as they 
must appear to Miss Ellis were ignominious. I had made a mute in- 
glorious exit in fear of a drunken sailor. In vain I pondered for some 
brilliant excuse, and finally I declined to pose as a poltroon for the sake 
of an intoxicated boor. I walked on a few paces more. Then a 
horrible truth flashed across my mind. Even if I told her the real facts 
she would not believe them. My conduct would seem incredibly in- 
consistent. Why, if I had been willing to sacrifice myself for Bailey in 
the first instance, should I unmask him now? The conclusion which 
she would inevitably draw was that I had only recognised him after- 
wards, and that my story was an afterthought. It would be useless 
to suggest that I had acted on what I regarded as a brilliant idea with- 
out contemplating the consequences. I laughed bitterly at the situa- 
tion, but there it was in all its plainness. As the moments passed, and 
I stood gazing blankly before me, I realized what I had done by my 
kindness. He was several sizes larger than I was, but, even though | 
did perpetrate “ Amaranths,” I used to be able to box a little, and I 
should not in the least have objected to tackling him when he was 
drunk. For a while I thought of seeking him out and insisting on fight- 
ing him, but in his more sober moments he would see the position in 
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which I was, and decline. No, it would appear merely a ridiculous 
expedient for excusing myself. Cursing my folly for having mixed 
myself up in the affairs of half-civilised people, I did the only thing left, 
and walked slowly back to the Smuggler’s Hole. Then I packed my 
portmanteau, took the first up-train, and shook the dust of Wave- 
minster from my feet—the now clay feet of the author of “ Amaranths.” 

A few weeks afterwards I met Purkiss in the club. He informed me 
that the Miss Ellis in whom, he alleged, I took such an interest, was 
engaged to Mr. Bailey. The event, I gathered, had occurred three 
days after my departure. I wonder whether the fellow will have the 
decency to tell his wife the truth after they are married. 
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I ALMOST feel grateful to the little bounder after all. Kitty and I 
were at loggerheads when he arrived. Ever since I had begun to like 
Kitty—and it was some time—I had developed a positive hatred of 
books. I was never very fond of them, and a man can ride straight 
and shoot straight and live straight without them. Kitty professed then 
to think them the most important things on earth. To please her I 
was compelled to wade through volumes and volumes of the dreariest 
productions. At first I did it conscientiously, but after a time I used 
only to read enough to be able to talk about them. It reminded me 
of going in for an exam., and on the whole I passed successfully. Even 
about reading, however, we had some differences. She lent me some 
novels from the local library for my perusal, and though I may be no 
judge of literature, I do know what is fit for a girl to read. She was 
extremely angry when I told her so, and still more angry when I 
cautioned the woman at the library severely. It was not, however, till 
she wrote a book herself that we finally quarrelled. She had informed 
me of the project some time before, and one,morning, when I called. 
she brought it out and asked me whether | would like to hear it. Of 
course, I said I should be charmed, and sat dowa to listen. I had im- 
agined it would be the ordinary kind of novel where people get married 
and all that, but it was not. The only married people in the story— 
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and there were not many—got divorced. It was a disgusting story, and. 
before she had finished, I said so. I daresay I did put it too plainly, 
but, knowing what Kitty really was, I shuddered to hear her discussing 
at length things of which she would never have dreamt but for those 
cursed books. She told me that she was delighted to hear my opinion 
of her book and herself, and that my disapproval was the highest tribute 
which it could have received. At the same time, she said, she wished 
me good morning, and feared she would not see me again till the end 
of the considerable period which it would take me to learn some of the 
elements of manners. I made a vain attempt at reconciliation, and 
departed mournfully, longing to be able to throttle one of the men who 
wrote those books. 

A day or two afterwards one of them arrived in Waveminster. He 
was just the kind of person whom you would have expected—an un- 
wholesome, drawling, pasty-faced little bounder, named Parmiter, who 
wore a velveteen coat, and smoked cigarettes all day. Every man who 
saw him wanted to kick him at sight. He had written, I was told, a 
most disgusting and popular work a year or two ago, and every young 
woman inthe place bowed down before him in consequence. Kitty 
regarded him as an inspired hero, and the little bounder appeared to 
have a predilection for drawling out his attempts at jokes to her rather 
than anybody else. 

That was the beginning of a bad week with me. Kitty and that 
little cad sat for hours by the sea while I pretended to play golf, and 
with difficulty restrained myself from murder. I am perfectly aware 
that | sulked and made an ass of myself generally, but to think of 
Kitty hanging on the lips of that contemptible little inkslinger and 
drinking in his nauseous wit was too much for me. QOne morning | 
saw her bicycling up to the links with a square brown paper parcel, 
and | guessed that it was the novel, and that she was going to parade 
it before that nasty-minded little man. He never knew how near a 
kicking he was that day. 

What folly I might have been guilty of if things had gone on in the 
same way, I do not know, but to my astonishment, two days afterwards, 
I got a note from Kitty asking me to call. When I came in, she was 
contemplating a large pile of burnt paper in the fire-place. 

“ Jack,” she said, holding out her hand, “ I’m sorry.” 

“Kitty,” I exclaimed, but she saw what I was going to do, and 
moved away. 

“No,” she said, “ you must do something for me first.” 
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“You won't make it anything that takes many years, will you?” I 
asked, “ what is it?” 
“I want you,” she said, vengefully, ~ to make a fool of that odious 


little prig, Mr. Parmiter.” 
“T thought you liked him,” I su 
“JI hate him,” she said. 
“But hasn’t Nature done enough in the way of making a fool of 


him?” I enquired. 























I want you . . . to make a fool of that odious little prig. 


“He told me yesterday that Nature was only immature art,” she 
answered grimly, “ and I’m going to take him at his word.” 

“Well, what am I to do?” I asked. 

Then she unfolded her plan to me. It was a most preposterous plan. 
I was to pretend to be a drunken sailor, and to chase him before her 
eyes. I protested in blank astonishment, but she had mapped out the 
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whole thing in her mind, and nothing would content her but that | 
should fall in with it. The whole idea, it seemed to me, was the result 
of reading too many books, but, according to Kitty, it was to teach 
“that patronizing little humbug” that there were other things than books, 
I tried to reason with her, and to point out the absurdity of the notion, 
I asked her what I was to do if he refused to run away, but she only 
laughed at the possibility of the contingency, and said that at the worst 
I must beat him till he did. As things stood, I bore no malice to him, 
and almost refused to carry out her wishes. However, Kitty threatened 
to withdraw the light of her countenance from me if I refused, and | 
finally consented to chase him if he ran, but declined to promise any- 
thing more. 

The affair came off that evening in the outskirts of the town, and as 
a practical joke it was a complete success. I met Kitty and the little 
bounder in my ,ré/e of the drunken sailor. Directly I pretended to 
attack him, what Kitty had predicted happened. The miserable little 
wretch took to his heels, and I followed slowly, in fits of laughter, as his 
little legs went flying before me. After a while he got winded—lI don't 
suppose he had ever run so far before—and then he recognised me. | 
will say this for him—he was infernally clever. As soon as he saw who 
I was, and smelt a hoax, he pretended in the most serious way that he 
had merely run away to keep me out of Kitty’s sight. He did it with 
the utmost calmness and dignity, and I roared with laughing. At the 
time he was an almost total stranger, and, however funny the situation 
might be, I felt a bit of an idiot. I left him there drawing himself up to 
his full height, and went home to change. 

Later in the evening I went to see Kitty, and found that the little 
bounder had not had the courage to foist off his excuse on her, and had 
left her to walk home alone. That night, | believe, he quitted Wave- 
minster. It was not till Kitty gave me a final yes two or three days 
afterwards that I discovered his enormities in her eyes. He had told 
her that her book was badly written. I had merely said that it was 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


was very early. The rising sun had only just shot out its first 
golden shaft, but it caught the roofs of the grey, old almshouses 

in the dingy city road, and altered the look of them altogether. 
The sparrows moved a little uneasily under the eaves, and 
then commenced a low, subdued kind of twittering, not loud 
enough to awaken a sound sleeper, although their first faint twitter had 
caught the ears of one of the inmates. She was alert in an instant, and 
turned with eager eyes to the light. Had the day really come at last, 
and would it be fine, she wondered? A bar of sunshine falling across 
the floor was the joyful answer, and it seemed as if some of the sunshine 
had got into her face also, despite its age and its wrinkles—such a wor, 
weary, old face it was, nevertheless ; and yet, under all its lines of toil 
and sorrow, a tender, ripened beauty still lingered; for the ¢rue heart 
never grows old, and though this one had beat for nearly three-score- 

years-and-ten, it was still young enough to have its romance. 

She rose hastily from her pillow, the scanty grey locks falling over the 
stooping shoulders, as she drew a worn-out purse from under the mattress. 
It contained gold—a half-sovereign—and the thin fingers closed over it 
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nervously, as if to make sure that it was not part of some misty dream. 
Yes, there it lay—a piece of gold in the hand of an almswoman. She 
had earned it honestly enough, and it had taken her the best part of a 
year to get it together. With dim eyes and trembling fingers she had 
made ironholders in her spare moments, to sell on every second Tuesday, 
that being the day the old people were allowed out. Her husband was 
also a dweller upon charity, and so this “second Tuseday” was a red- 
letter day in their quiet annals, being the only time that they could be 
together. They were about the same age, but rheumatism had crippled 
old Jock so much that he appeared years older. On these eventful 
Tuesdays the old woman waited for her husband at the corner of the 
building, and then, with slow and dragging steps, she led him to the first 
vacant seat that could be found in the park. Sometimes a fine lady 
would pass by and give the old couple a few coppers, but it was oftener 
they had to thank those of their own class—people who were still workers 
—for the few pence that would buy them a cup of coffee and some bread 
on their day’s outing. 

The last year old Jock’s rheumatism had increased so much that 
oftener than not he was unable to get out, and on these days the old 
woman would travel further afield trying to sell her wares. One sunny 
morning she had got as far as Hampstead, and a lady, noticing the tired, 
old almswoman sitting on a seat by the roadside, had taken her to her 
house, given her a dinner and sixpence to pay for the fare home again. 

And that was the beginning of the old woman’s romance! Sitting ona 
sunny seat by the side of the road, a golden thought struck her—she and 
old. Jock would soon have been married fifty years—their golden 
wedding—and she would try, if both were spared, to give him a pleasure 
on the anniversary of it; and so, whenever she had the chance, she 
would walk the same way again—it was a long journey for such tired, 
old limbs—but perhaps the same kind lady would see her again, and be 
generous. And so it happened, fortunately, several times, and the money 
that was given for the ride home was always treasured up for the coming 
event. 

Then came a period of disappointment—the house where she looked 
for help was pulled down to make room for the new railway, and the lady 
came by no more. It was a real trouble to the old woman, whose steps 
grew feebler every day, but she still persevered. Cold and warm 
Tuesdays alike, and now and again a few coppers would be dropped into 
her hand, and on such days she would return to the almshouses tired out, 


but hopeful. 
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Old Jock knew nothing of this. Some of the money she received 
went to buy tea for him. None was provided in‘the house, but if the old 
people had friends to bring it, or they had money enough to buy some on 
the days they went out, they were allowed to make it for themselves, 
For the last six weeks or so old Mary had not tasted any. So long as 
Jock had his she tried not to mind; but often at the welcome hour of 
four o'clock the fragrant scent of the tea caused a longing to arise within 
her that was almost painful. At these times she would try to draw her 
scattered courage together by working more diligently than ever at the 
ironholders she hoped to sell on her next day’s outing. 

And so, by degrees, the money had been got together, and the day 
had come. A golden coin for a golden wedding, and the heart of the 
old charity-woman was as proud as the finest lady in the land! 

She got up, washed and twisted up her thin, grey locks neatly 
together, and then dressed herself in the check gown, plaid shawl and 
simple bonnet of the home. They were unbecoming enough. All the 
same, on this day she took greater pains with her toilet than usual, and 
between the excitement and so much cold water, the withered old face 
had actually roses on it. She was ready long before the bell rang, and 
when she reached the dining-hall the trembling, excited, old fingers could 
hardly raise the porridge spoon to her mouth. And then came the 
moment of freedom, and with it also a sick feeling of impending dis- 
appointment. “Suppose old Jock should not be there, after all.” She 
dared hardly raise her eyes to the trysting corner; but it was only fora 
moment—/e was there and so all was well. 

“ Good morning, Jock.” 

“Good morning, Mary.” 

No handshake, and no caress, for the old and poor are not 
often demonstrative, and then they linked arms, and walked slowly 
towards the thoroughfare. At the corner they halted for a moment 
or two to rest. 

“ Jock, have you forgotten what day it is?” 

“ Almost,” answered Jock. “I should have done so quite if someone 
had not asked this morning what date it was, and then I remembered 
it was our wedding-day.” 

“ Our golden wedding, Jock,” said old Mary, proudly. “ Zremembered 
it long ago, and found out by the almanac that it fell on a Tuesday too, 
and then I made up a plan for both of us on this day—see, Jock ”—and the 
trembling hands searched nervously in the pocket of the charity gown, 
and brought out the tattered purse in triumph—“a golden coin for a 
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golden wedding. It took me months to save it, but now it is there, and 
to-day we are going to enjoy ourselves.” 

She hailed a ’bus going suburbs-way, and the bewildered old Tock 
was handed in with difficulty. The shaking seemed to unnerve him some 
what, for he sat nearly doubled together in his corner, and took no notice 
of anything going on around him. After a long time he drew his 
scattered thoughts together, and said slowly— 

“What did you say, Mary? A golden coin for a golden weddings 
but there’s not much gold about ours, though.” 

“Yes, there is, Jock,” she answered, sédthingly. “Look up; this’ 
better than the London streets—only look! 

“It’s the park,” he answered. “ We must get out.” 

But it wasn’t theypark any more. They were a long way out on the 
road to Finchley, * The houses grew fewer and fewer, and presently long 
stretches of country were to be seen. 

“Why, Mary, it’s the country,” he cried; and the joyful tone in his 
voice and the flush of excited pleasure on his face brought an answering 
glow into hers, 

“Yes, Jock, it’s the country. Our owm country, too, where we 
lived when we were married.” She turned away as she spoke, for 


her eyes were misty, and she did not want him to see it; but his 
own were moist, too, as he drew the sleeve of his coat hastily across 


them. 

“It’s many a year ago, Mary, many a year ago; and we never thought 
we should have to part at the last, did we?” 

“Never mind, Jock, don’t think about it to-day; it’s our golden 
wedding, remember, and we are spending it together.” 

The ’bus soon after reached the end of its destination, and the old 
pair got down. Alas! the village they had come to see did not exist any 
more. Thecountry cottages with the neat little gardens in the front had 
given way before an army of builders, and the country seemed as far off 
as ever. Old Jock and Mary stood bewildered. It was years since they 
had seen the place, and this array of houses bewildered and puzzled 


them. 
“Lost your way, mother?” shouted the conductor, who had stood still 


to watch them. 

“T want Jock Bevan’s cottage, sir, if you could tell me where to find 
it? There’s a bit of a garden in front, with red daisies and southern- 
wood along the border, and the porch is all covered over with jessamine 
and holy thorn.” 
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“T don't know any Jock Bevan’s cottage about here; but there’s a 
cottage about a mile further down the road that has a garden and a porch 
like what you say. Perhaps that’s it.” 

“ Thank you, sir; we'll try to find it.” And once more the old couple 
started off in the direction pointed out. It was a long, long way for 
such weary feet ; however, they reached it at last, and old Mary’s heart 
gave a bound of delight when she saw it. The trim rows of villas had 
frightened her, and although this cottage was mot the one she had hoped 
to find, zt looked like it, and that was enough. Here she could gather 
heart of courage, and ask for what she wanted. Her story was soon told 
+she and her husband had come out for the day, might they spend it 
here? They wanted dinner and tea. She could pay for it all. And 
again the tattered purse and its wealth of coin came proudly into view. 
Her wish was granted, and a homely meal prepared for them in the little, 
red-bricked kitchen, with its fine show of pot-blooms in the window, and 
the sweet scent of flowers coming in at the open door. 

To old Jock the years of poverty and the miserable struggle for 
existence that had only ended in the workhouse were all forgotten. He 
lived once again, but it was in the “long ago.” This was his own cottage, 
and close beside him satthe wife of his youth. Old Mary looked at him 
with beaming eyes, that were full of amazement. 

“Why, Jock,” she said, “ you look as you'd used to do when we were 
first married. There, a few flowers in your buttonhole and your body 
pulled up a bit together, and I could almost think it was our first wedding- 
day.” She placed a few flowers in his coat as she spoke, and old Jock, 
flushing with pleasure at his unusual smartness, actually tried to stretch 
out the poor crippled limbs as she desired. 

“But where’s your posy, Mary? You must have one too. May I 
pick a few daisies and a bit of southernwood for her, ma’am?” he asked. 
And the permission being heartily given, a nosegay, sweet and fragrant, 
soon lay in the old woman’s lap also. And then followed such a glorious 
afternoon of sunshine and happiness! Old Jock had a pipe, and talked 
and dozed away by turns on a seat that had been carried into the porch 
for him, while Mary sat quietly by his side, living over again all the by- 
gones of her happy, country youth—Jock, young, and sturdy, and hand- 
some in her eyes, came over the harvest meadows to greet her once more ; 
then came a country wedding, and the sweet home-coming to just such a 
peaceful little cottage as this was. And again it was harvest-time, and 
Jock, bronzed by the sun and winds, came gaily towards her, lifting their 
child—the little Jock—out of her arms, and carrying him proudly home 
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in the waning light. Poor little Jock! he had lain so many years in his 
quiet resting-place that his memory was now only a faint, wistful shadow 
upon the picture of her thoughts. And soon, lulled by the sweet 
scents of the flowers and the summer sounds around her, she fell asleep 
also. 

The rays of the setting sun and the rattle of tea-cups and saucers 
brought her back again to the present. She got up, and touched old 
Jock gently on the shoulder. 

“You must leave off dreaming now, Jock. Tea is ready, and the sun 
is setting. We must soon start home.” 

But the old man’s perceptions were not keen enough to grasp the 
present so readily. 

“Go home?” he said, with a bewildered expression. “We are home 
already, and it’s you who are dreaming, lass. Where's little Jock? He 
ought to be in now.” 

A pained flush spread over the old woman’s face; but she answered 
quietly— 

“It’s all right. Little Jock went to sleep a long while ago. Come to 
tea mow. You have nothing to worry about.” And the old man 
followed her into the house as obediently as a child. 

Soon afterwards they set out on the return journey—old Jock, once 
more listless, and scarcely seeming to be conscious of anything about him. 
The woman from the cottage saw them to the bus. The helplessness of 
the old man worried her. 

“ Are you sure you can get him home?” she asked, anxiously. 

Old Mary nodded. “He's but like a big child, you see, and we 
haven't far to go from where the ’bus stops. It'll be all right. Good- 
night, and thank you for all your kindness to us to-day.” 

“Good-night. I hope you'll get home safely. Good-night.” 

The corner of the thoroughfare in the dingy city road was reached 
again, and Jock had to be roused, and almost lifted out on to the pave- 
ment. 

“He's a handful for you, missis,” said the conductor. “ Mind how you 
cross the road with him.” 

Old Mary looked up with a smile. “Yes, I'll be careful ; he’s all 
that I have,” and her arm tightened round the helpless, stooping figure at 
her side. They waited at the crossing a long time. All was hurry and 
confusion, and no one seemed to notice them in the gathering dusk. A 
church clock struck, and warned old Mary that the hours of extension 
were nearly over. 
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“We must cross now, Jock, or we shall be late. Hold to me tight? 
and half-lifting, half-dragging the tired old man, she ventured over the 
dangerous crossing. But they were not quick enough. A heavy vehide 
came rolling rapidly along. The driver shouted, and in their hurry t 
avoid the danger there was an ugly slip and a stumble, and the worst had 
come. Old Mary was picked up shaking, but not much hurt, and placed 
in safety on the pavement, while the crowd that had quickly gathered 
fortunately shut out from her the sight of poor, crushed Jock, who had 
been killed instantly. He was placed on an ambulance, and covered 
over, the police knowing by the dress where to take him. They 
slackened their steps to allow the old woman to keep pace with them 
She walked along quietly by the side of the litter, seemingly quite wm 
conscious of the evil that had befallen her. 

“Tt’s all right, Jock,” she said now and again. “ Little Jock has been 
asleep long ago. You're overtired, and these kind men are helping me 
home with you. We'll be in plenty of time still, so don’t you worry.” 

Some one had run on before, to tell what had happened, and at the 
almshouse door they had to separate. She was undressed, and helped 
into bed, too tired to do the least thing for herself. The matron came 
round shortly afterwards to see that all was right. 

“ Are you comfortable, Mary?” she asked. 


“ Quite,” was the drowsy answer, “ only I haven’t said my prayers yet” 
She folded the thin, wrinkled old hands outside the coverlet, and began— 
“ Dear Lord, I thank Thee for this golden wedding-day. Little Jock 


is home, and old Jock too, and I want 

But the “ want ” was never made known on this shadowy side of the 
golden bars. Could she have guessed after all, perhaps, and the “ deat 
Lord” to whom she appealed so confidingly have answered her according 
to her desire ?—since on the golden wedding-night she and old Jock and 


little Jock were together. 
AGNES E. GLASE. 
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HERE'S a shout for the first spring month, 
With its hurrying rills. 

Larch-tassels burst forth from their sleep 

As the winds with a curtseying sweep 


Stir the hearts of the gay daffodils. 


And it’s O, but my heart is sad, | 
For it fain would be 

Away, where the sun shines glad | 

On the West Countree! | 

| 

| 


There’s a spot where the soft winds sport 
And the sunbeams play ; 

They toy with the leaves as they glide, 

Where the dainty white violets hide 
From the dawn to the close of the day. 


And it’s O, but my eyes are wet, 
For they fain would see 

The flowers, and the red sunset 
In the West Countree! 


Here’s a grip from a firm, true hand, 
And the tears are done. 
The sky it is blue where I stand— 
There's a glad April warmth in the land, 
And a butterfly floats in the sun. 
But it’s O for the perfumed air, 
And the eyes that see 
The land where the sun shines fair 
In the West Countree! 


AGNES. E. GLASE. 
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OPINIONS. 


T is a popular belief—or rather a theoretical statement, which no 
one believes in practice—that a man has a right to his opinions. 
How so preposterous a theory arose no one can now discover ; 
plainly it was in the days when philosophers first invented their 
theories, and then let the facts fit into them if they could. 

People will quarrel over anything. Facts are facts——at least some are 
—yet it is not uncommon to hear people become quite angry over the 
question of whether the wind is north-east or south-east; but then, 
weathercocks are inaccurate. The “correct time” is not an infrequent 
subject of dispute ; but then, watches are unreliable. Hot-headed gentle- 
men have been known to come to blows over such matters as spelling, 
dates, names, distances, heights—all questions of fact, about which no 
contention should properly be possible ; but such cases must be regarded 
as accidents, for no one can really quarrel over a matter of fact. Nor are 
tastes legitimate subjects of debate—a Latin proverb settled that long 
ago. The French have added that you may not dispute about colours ; 
but who would? Not that even these things have never led to argument, 
but it is clear that the combatants must have been in the frame of mind 
of the gentleman who went about seeking some one to tread on his coat- 
tails. 

But opinions! Surely the meanest of us has a right to such opinions 
as he may take the trouble to form. Nay, since so much of the dulness 
of life comes from our being compelled to listen to the uttering of second- 
hand opinions, ought not any humble possessor of one which is his own, 
and honestly come by, to be encouraged in every conceivable way? But 
what is the actual state of the case? I possess a political opinion: my 
neighbour perceives that I am a vile Whig, a low Radical, an arrant Tory. 
I hold certain religious views: I am a rabid Protestant, a rank Papist. 
I consider that war is an evil: I am a traitor, a Little Englander. | 
perceive that war may be necessary: I am accused of Jingoism, of 
interested motives, not unconnected with the securing of money for 
myself. Why these invidious epithets, if every man has a right to his 
opinion? Why may I not have an opinion, and at the same time a 
character. 

Nowhere is this form of interference with individual liberty more 
pronounced and more arrogant than in the matter of books. Every one 
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reads in some form or other, and he either likes a book or he does not 
The literary student must, of course, have some definite canons to go 
upon ; the reviewer is known to be infallible ; but these two classes of 
persons may for the present be left out of the calculation—they are as the 
thermometer which registers accurately the degrees of heat or cold, 
while the ordinary human being simply knows whether he is perspiring or 
shivering. Doubtless, the. ordinary human being ought to cultivate his 
taste, to have beauties and defects, invisible to his unscientific, naked 
eye, pointed out to him; but life is short, and there are numbers of 
people who read merely for recreation or for curiosity, and, as they art- 
lessly express it, “ know what they like.” It is on behalf of these people 
—gentle, harmless, unpretending souls—that a protest ought to be made. 
They ought not to be dismissed with contumely because they like or 
dislike what the “ party of taste” regard as the wrong things. This isa 
hard saying, however. If you do not like Marie Corelli, how difficult to 
refrain from a scornful feeling towards the haunter of the Free Library 
who finds in her his chief solace! If you delight in the humour of the 
kailyard, how impossible to have any real respect for those who declare 
themselves unable to read it! To confess that you cannot stand Dickens 
is to some minds equivalent to writing yourself down an atheist. Is it 
actually true, as some select spirits would have us believe, that an 
incapacity for Jane Austen seals your doom? And is your character gone 
for ever if you hint that you find Scott long-winded? Why will so few 
people admit that our mental palates may differ as widely as our physical 
ones? If you like pepper with melons, may you not take it? If you do 
not like bananas, need you eat them? If you like Marie Corelli, you do, 
and there’s an erfd on’t. If you dislike Dickens, it is because you are 
that kind of person. I would go so far as to maintain that it is not 
criminal to see no beauty in Meredith, and that something short of penal 
servitude for life would meet the case of the man with no aptitude for 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The worst of this kind of tyranny is that it is seldom of an enlightened 
nature. The world is still deceived with popularity, and no truth in 
human history is more conclusively proved or more widely known than 
that which is shadowed forth in the uncompromising saying, “ Your fathers 
killed the prophets, and ye build the sepulchres of the prophets.” We 
are shocked at the treatment of Galileo by the Roman Church. We 
should have been shocked at Galileo’s heretical opinions if we had lived 
in his time. It was popular at one time to sneer at the productions of 
the Lake poets; at another time you were compelled to rave over “ The 
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Death of Abel.” What is the permanent position of these works? 
Warnings are thrown away on us. Scorning to be honest and seeking 
only to be correct, we arrive, as the French say, at being both incorrect 
and dishonest, and cowardly into the bargain. Even reviewers might 
profit by the awful examples of some of their predecessors, and beware 
of following, instead of leading the popular taste. 

The humble possessor of an opinion would resent this interference 
with his liberty less if he could believe that genuine popularity was at 
the bottom of it; but popularity is often a mere synonym for fashion, 
and indeed the ordinary mind is hard put to it to distinguish between 
the two. Fashion is a plausible jade, and “ what she wills to do or say 
seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” ; but she is a vampire, sucking 
the life blood of the true, the good, the beautiful. Above all, let art 
beware of her, for while she fawns and praises, she is slowly destroying 
the soul. 

But, fashion or no fashion, no one ought to be bullied for his opmions, 
and this for several reasons. In the first place, it is unpleasant to be 
bullied ; in the second place, it is a bad thing to be a bully; and in the 
third place, it is a process which leads to much dishonesty. It is easy to 
assume that your adversary is a scoundrel, and that therefore your dis- 
like of his opinions arises from a sense of outraged virtue; but there is 
something rather crude and elementary in such an assumption, and it 
is better to face the fact that he may be, in all other respects, as good a 
man and true as yourself. Courage and honesty are valuable qualities ; 
let us not seek to repress them. James Payn somewhere relates a story 
of a lady who won his admiration by boldly confessing that she never 
realised that there was anything funny in “ John Gilpin” till she saw 
Caldecott's illustrations to it. If all frank opinions were thus encouraged, 
might we not at least hope to see an end to some of the modern shouting 
and booming which give books a career like that of Jonah’s gourd? 

But tolerance of opinion is the last virtue that the human race will 
acquire. Even the millennium will not secure it, for those who know 
have plainly told us that none but Liberal and Progressive opinions will 
then be permitted, and no one who knows anything of human nature 
can believe in the ultimate extinction of the Conservative mind. 


EDITH SLATER. 
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Mon ironie dépasse toutes les autres. Odilon Redon. 


From ‘* The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 





ODILON REDON AND HIS WORLD. 


HE mystery of the Sphinx and Darwin’s theory of evolution— 
these two widely divergent, totally disconnected subjects are the 
key to the art of Odilon Redon. So powerful, so expressive 
are this artist’s lithographs that comment on them would appear 
unnecessary, were it not for the fact that Odilon Redon, a man 

of modest and retiring disposition, is entirely unknown in England— 
unknown not only to the public at large, but also to the few eclectic 
Spirits who endeavour to extend their knowledge of artistic progress 
beyond the boundaries of their native-country. For Redon has courted 
neither popularity nor fame. All through his life he has worked for his 
own pleasure and satisfaction. A painter of considerable skill, he 
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declined to take the short road to fame by employing the more popular 
medium of colour in preference to mere lithographic chalk. His litho 
graphs are printed in very limited editions, which, as a rule, are quickly 
taken up by collectors in his natrve France and in Belgium. In fact, the 
only copies that, to my knowledge, have come across the Channel, are 
those in the possession of a private gentleman in the north of London, 
and those which have been recently acquired by Mr. Lionel Isaacs, iq 
Shaftesbury Avenue, to whom thanks are due for his courtesy in placing 
the sheets at the editor’s disposal for the purpose of reproduction in “ THE 
IDLER.” 

Odilon Redon is the illustrator par excellence of decadent poetry 
and literature. To the superficial observer he must appear himself af 
extreme decadent, or even a diabolist. The gruesome monsters by which 
his world is peopled, the grinning skulls and fiendish countenances which 
seem to peer through impenetrable darkness, the very flowers—true 
fleurs du mal—flowers that no mortal eye has ever beheld, and that some 
how suggest unspeakable, mysterious horrors. What conclusions caf 
they all allow, but that they are the inventions of the unsound mind of 
what Max Nordau would term “a hopeless degenerate ”—conceived under 
the influence of powerful drugs, of opium, or hashish. And the artist= 
surely he must be one of those typical Aaditucs of the Café Harcourt,a 
pale-cheeked, black-bearded, unkempt Bohemian, an absinthe-drinker, 
an opium-eater, a debauchee who, perhaps at rare intervals, under the 
influence of powerful stimulants, will be seized with a feverish impulseto 
give artistic expression to the ravings of his unnaturally excited brain. 

Such is the “ideal” portrait of the artist that might be constructed 
from the superficial contemplation of his work. And now let us see 
how its features tally with those of the real man! Far from the sordid 
haunts of wild Bohemianism of the Latin quarter, in one of the main 
streets of the fashionable district near the Place de I’Etoile, dwells Odilon 
Redon, a dignified, grey-bearded, spectacled gentleman—a thorough 
patrician—the orderly method of whose life may be gathered from the 
ease with which he carries the weight of his sixty years. He has the pierc- 
ing look of a keen thinker ; deep intelligence is marked in his face, which 
is not unlike that of Robert Browning in his late years. His whole 
oearing is modest and retiring, his talk measured ; he refers to the freaks 
and pranks of his more eccentric and less orderly compatriots in the 
world of art and letters with an indulgent smile and an expressive shrug. 
He is not much concerned with the doings of the outside world, as he is 
too much occupied with the construction of a world of his own. 
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The Centaur. Odilon Redon. 


And here I must return to the remark I made at the opening of this 
sketch—the reference to the two great influences which can be traced in 
his work. Odilon Redon’s early studies in osteology at the Paris Natural 
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Death7carrying the seven capital sins. Odilon Redon. 


History Museum, and the deep interest taken by him in Darwin’s theory 
of the evolution of species, disclosed endless possibilities to his fertile 
imagination. he theory of natural selection, or in other words, 
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deviation from an existing type, through more or less accidental con 
ditions, opened to him a wide vista of what the organic world might be 
like, had these conditions been of a different nature. Upon the solid 
foundation of his thorough knowledge of anatomy and osteology, he built 
up forthwith a new world of organic beings, unlike anything existing ig 
nature, yet constructed according to natural laws. If the inhabitants of 
Redon’s world frequently take the shape of uncanny monsters, this may 
be partly due to the artist’s endeavour to avoid mere prettiness, which, 
according to modern ideas, has no place in art, and partly to the medium 
he has chosen for the expression of his individuality, the rich, velvety 
black of lithographic chalk being specially inviting for the representation 
of scenes of darkness which again are naturally suggestive of mystery and 
horror. And so we find that Redon’s weird imaginings are not the 
nightmares of a diseased brain, but the records of the natural history of@ 
non-existing, but not by any means impossible, world. The most im 
portant series of lithographs of this description has been published under 
the title of “ Les Origines,” an obvious reference to Darwin's “ Origin of 
the Species”; but the same idea can be traced in many of the artists 
other drawings. 

That the yet unsolved mystery of the Sphinx should have been 
immensely attractive to so imaginative a mind as that of Odilon Redon 
is only natural. Not that this marvellous invention of the distant days of 
the Pharaohs ever figures directly in his work, but the idea is there, 
wherever human or semi-human shapes are introduced—the stony, cruél 
educational system tends towards the suppression of the exercise of the 
ordinary mind, and is full of mysterious attraction to those who penetrate 
beyond the mere surface of things. 

The circumstances connected with Redon’s early life may do much 
to account for the extraordinary direction the development of his genius 
has taken. Originality of thought and inventiveness are so scarce in Our 
age of commercialism, of hurry and bustle, because our whole modern 
educational system tends towards the suppression of the exercise of the 
imaginative faculty. The free flight of thought is made impossible by 
the vast quantities of facts with which it is found necessary or advisable 
to fill the child’s brain. Libraries and books of reference make personal 
and abstract investigation unnecessary ; the experience and research of 
our forbears have been laid down in thousands of volumes ; knowledge is 
made too easy, and time is too precious for dreaming, and for the con- 
templative life which is necessary for the birth of entirely new ideas. 
Impressions pass us with such rapidity that they are forgotten, not only 
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before they have borne fruit, but even before they have taken root 
within us. 

Odilon Redon’s early life was passed under very different conditions. 
The delicate state of his health in the years of childhood protected him 
from this educational routine. The medical advisers of his family recom- 
mended the parents not to overwork the boy, whose studies were in 
consequence frequently interrupted for considerable stretches of time. 
He found plenty of leisure to roam about in woods and fields, to observe 
and to reflect, to dream and to invent—to become a thinker and an artist. 
Of what nature were his early impressions he has explained with simple, 
almost touching, words in a letter addressed to his friend, Edmond 
Picard : 

“| have passed my entire childhood in great freedom, with the little 
peasants. I have hardly any recollections but those of our old house, a 
former slate roofed castle, with old sixteenth century walls. 

“The country was very beautiful in this part—woods, beautiful, aged 
trees, wide heagf{s. stretching, beyond sight An ugly population, sad, 
pressed together betwéen river and sea, "he was born in the Bordeaux 
district—“ a population that hardly ever moved out of their place. | 
have seen looks of distress, “miserable suffering. I have listened to 
superstitious legends—there are still sorcerers and witches in those parts. 

‘The autumn is always beautiful down there. The sea and the 
moors produce enchanting skies and mists. 

“In my very young days | heard much music in this solitude. An 
elder brother, born at New Orleans, and preceding me by five years, was 
a musical prodigy. When I was born, he playéd already ; in the cradle I 
listened to Beethoven and Bach. I am born on a wave,of sound. There 
is not one recollectién of*my first childhood tliat, _is* tigi “mingled with 
some tune, with some music of quality. 

“Later, as a youth, I heard the works of Berlioz, Schtimann, Chopin, 
which were then hardly known. The house of the family was full of 
them. It certainly left a lasting impression on my soul. 3 

“When very young, I commenced to draw. At the age of eleyen,’ 
when I could hardly read, I received a prize for drawing. My. amistfuction 
was irregularly conducted, owing to a sickly childhood. ~The doctors 
recommended that I should not be fatigued with study. To their pre- 
scriptions I owed the enjoyment of much leisure—entire seasons to 
myself, when I did nothing but stroll through miy ,bgleved wogdl. 

‘This instinct of dreaming and of silence was respected™by- -my 


family. At the age of 10, 12, 15,and 18, | knew much liberty and liberty 
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Eyes floating to space. Odilon Redon. 
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of spirit, a free field for my dreams, respected with much consideration. 
This kind of existence seems to me the best fortune I have ever re- 
ceived.” 

Up to the age of 30, Odilon Redon tried his hand at many things, 
He studied first architecture, but failed to pass his examination. He 
practised copper-plate engraving, painting in oil and water-colour, etch- 
ing, music, sculpture, and literature, before he finally adopted the medium 
of expression, by the help of which he has achieved such remarkable 
success—lithographic chalk. His first attempts were not by any means 
received with favour. All his endeavours to get his designs accepted at 
the Paris exhibitions were in vain. But that may have been more or less 
due to the unpopularity of lithography at that period. When his first 
series of lithographs appeared, in the form of an album, entitled “ Dans 
le Réve,” the copies were subscribed by some of the artist’s musical and 
literary friends. 

Since then he has turned out in rapid succession series after series of 
lithographic fancies and illustrations, among the most remarkable of 
which must be counted “ Les Origines,” “ La Nuit,’“ Hommage a Goya,” 
a tribute to the great Spanish artist, whose influence can be traced in so 
many of Redon’s works—an influence, not only technical, but also 
spiritual—the illustrations. to Edgar Allan Poe, to Edmond Picard’s “ Le 
Juré,” to Baudelaire’s “ Fleurs du Mal,” and, the crowning work of his 
life, those to Gustave Flaubert’s “ Temptation of St. Anthony.” 

To refer to Odilon Redon’s lithographic designs as “ illustrations’ 
would be an injustice to the artist, which might lead to a misconception 
of his intentions. They can only be called illustrations in the same sense 
as one might speak of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony as a description 
of rustic life. A mottf is suggested to the artist by the poet’s lines, and 
is worked out independently with unrestricted imaginative power. The 
fascination exercised by every individual drawing is therefore not 
dependent on one’s intimacy with the poet to whose lines it furnishes a 
comment. Take, for instance, Redon’s idea of “ eyes floating in space,” one 
of the hallucinations of Flaubert’s cataleptic St. Anthony—the unspoken 
horror with which he has invested a line which would hardly suggest any- 
thing to a less imaginative reader. 

There is yet another point to be mentioned in connection with the 
work of Odilon Redon—the more interesting as it must be a surprise to 
those who are acquainted with his drawings. It is a confession made by 
him in the same letter from which I have had occasion to quote. The 
primary impulse which leads to the creation of almost all his drawings 
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U’homme fut solitaire dans un paysage de nuit. Odilon™ Redon. 
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is his intense love of nature, a passion as strongly developed in him as it 
was in Ruskin. A few blades of grass, the stem of a tree, a piece of rock, 
met on his walks in the country, and copied with all the passion of a true 
lover of nature, are the foundations of the drawing. The phantastic 
creatures by whom this very real world is peopled are an afterthought— 
an afterthought so all-absorbing and so weighty that it chokes the tender 
germs of the original conception. 


P. G. Konopy. 





THE 
GOVERNESS 
AND 

THE 
HAT-BAND. 


By INGLIS ALLEN. 


N the knowledge of not a few families there exists a dé¢e notr in 
the shape of another household ‘with which the aforesaid family 


have been intimate in their extreme youth, but which now 
appears to be neither desirable nor entertaining. The d¢te noir 
of the Youth’s family resided at Hornsey and its name was Twist. 
The Twists were wealthy, hospitable, and impossible. The Youth and 
his sister.in their young days had been to the same kindergarten 
as the little Twists, and the Youth, hardly conscious at this age of 
social inequalities, had begun an impressionable career with a highly 
romantic attachment to Daisy Twist. Thus the Youth had insisted on 
his sister becoming sworn friends with the fair Daisy ; teas were inter- 
changed, and party counterbalanced party, until eventually the Twists 
and the Ashbys,—somewhat to the dissatisfaction of Mrs. Ashby and 
even of Edith, who at the age of seven and a-half had begun to develop 
those niceties of criticism which so distinguish the ungrown female from 
the ungrown male,—had reached the goal of “ family-friendship.” 
Now, family-friends are somewhat of a two-edged sword, and, like 
that weapon, are more easily taken up than put down. Mrs. Ashby, 
though she had struggled hard against the approaching intimacy, once 
that stage had been reached, had the good taste to refuse to allow 
the Twists to be neglected. At stated periods during his school 
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holidays the Youth, who had thus made a rod for his own back, had 
been despatched upon his bicycle to “ The Nest,” Hornsey. During 
this time, however, he had managed at least to tolerate the Twists; to 
their deficiencies he had been by no means blind; the opulent vulgarity 
of Twist fére; the pathetic malapropisms of Twist mére ; the pon- 
derous frivolity of Daisy and the lachrymose squabblings of her small 
sisters. | Worst of all, his public-school mind, properly moulded at 
Cliffborough, revolted at the awful proclivities of the local-schooled 
Percy, who had leanings towards marbles and polo-caps. But the 
orchard was a large one, the “ grub” was good, and the magnitude and 
frequency of Mr. Twist’s tips more than compensated for the 
phenomenal paucity of his aspirates. 

But when he had left Cliffborough and had already passed “ Smalls ” 
and begun to smoke a pipe ex famille, the fearful undesirability of the 
Twists was borne in upon him with overwhelming force. Mr. Twist, 
Mrs. Twist, Daisy Twist, and the children were all social excrescences ; 
but Percy, who actually prided himself on having “left school and 
begun work” two years before the Youth, was an utter impossibility. 
Once at the ’Varsity the Youth flatly refused to visit “those deadly 
people”; in vain Mrs. Ashby impressed upon the Youth the fact that 
it was he himself who had started the intimacy. 

“What I may have done at the age of eight,” decreed the Youth, 
“is hardly so much my own responsibility as yours and the gov’nor’s. 
You had no right to allow' us to become familiar with absolute 
outsiders.” 

One day after lunch, not long after the Youth’s unpleasant adventure 
with the girl in the garden hat, Mrs. Ashby folded up her napkin 
and looked across at the Youth. 

“How do you propose,” she asked, “to occupy yourself for the rest 
of the day?” 

The Youth selected a Lapika from his case. 

“My dear mother,” he said, “one would have more chance of 
spending an entertaining afternoon in the middle of the Sahara than in 
London during August. There is absolutely nothing to do.” 

“Then I think this would be an excellent opportunity,” observed 
his mother, “ for you to go and see the Twists.” 

“Oh, carry me out!” groaned the Youth. 

“I think your behaviour to the Twists,” said Mrs. Ashby, “ is simply 
disgusting.” 

“Why it should be simply disgusting of me to decline to take a 
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huge journey into the country in order to see people who make me 
feel ill, I really cannot see,” said the Youth, throwing a match into the fender, 

Mrs. Ashby rose and picked the wax-vesta off the clean grate with 
an angry jerk. 

“They are extremely kind-hearted, genuine people,” she said. 

“So, doubtless, my dear mother,” observed the Youth, “is the lady 
who cleans the stairs, but I don’t want to travel miles to visit her in 
the bosom of her family.” 

Mrs. Ashby compressed her lips. 

“Very well, then,” she said, “I shall say no more about it. You 
can take a horse to the water, but cannot make it drink.” 

“The only time,” remarked the Youth, “that I have ever taken 
that animal to the water I found that the real difficulty was to prevent 
him lying down in it.” 

“You know perfectly well what | mean,” said Mrs. Ashby, with 
annoyance. 

“That's just what I don’t know,” returned the Youth, trying to 
divert the conversation into the channel of a general argument. “ What 
drunken idiot ever wanted to make a horse drink?” 

“Tm not going to argue with you about a proverb, Hugh,” said 
Mrs. Ashby. 

“Proverbs,” observed the Youth sententiously, “are proverbially 
pointless; they are written solely in order to puff Sapolio’ and Ferm 
Tree Burgundy.” 

“T am not going to argue with you,” said Mrs. Ashby, feeling her- 
self to be getting out of her depth. “Are you, or are you not, going 
to defer to my wishes with regard to the Twists?” 

“T'll do anything you like to the estimable people,” ventured the 
Youth, “except go and see them.” 

“Very well, then,” she said, “I shall say no more about it.” 

“T wish,” said the Youth aggravatingly, “that I were as confident 
as you are, my dear mother, that you will say no more about it.” 

Mrs. Ashby swept out of the room with silent dignity. 

“Why will you try and annoy her so?” said the Youth’s sister. 

“ My dear girl, what d’you expect me to do?” asked the Youth. 

“Oh, go and beard the’ Twists in their Nest for the sake of peace,’ 
answered the sister with a little grimace. 

“T really don’t see,” said the Youth, “why I ‘should waste half a 
day going to Hornsey, of all ungodly places, to see a family of 
hopeless bounders.” 
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“But you said you had nothing to do,” put in his sister. 
“Well—er—no,” said the Youth, rather weakly; “but hang it all, 
Edith, think of Percy!” 

“And Daisy!” assented Edith with a shudder; “but you'd better 
go, just to please mother. Besides, perhaps you'll like the new 


governess.” 
“Er—what?” exclaimed the Youth, suddenly looking up from the 


‘ Sportsman.” 
“Just the type of girl you’d admire, | should think,” said his sister ; 


“a horrible person.” 

“Horrible? In what way?” queried the Youth with interest. 

“Oh, she possesses all the qualifications which usually captivate you, 
is excessively vulgar, and ready to ogle anything in trousers.” 

That’s a bit ‘ off,” remarked the Youth. “ Er—is she there now? 

“She was very much there a week ago,” said Edith. 

There was a long pause while the Youth finished his cigarette. 

“Where are you going?” asked his ‘sister, as he rose. 

“Is mother lying down?” asked the Youth. 

“Oh, she won't be asleep yet,” replied his sister. 

The Youth yawned. 

“TI suppose there'll only be beastly sickness if I don’t go over to 
Hornsey,” he said, with his hand on the door-handle. “I'd better work 
‘em off now and have done with it,” and he left the room without 
seeing his sister’s smile. 

The train journey from King’s Cross to Hornsey is not an inspirit- 
ing one. Mrs. Ashby had proposed that the Youth should ride up on 
his bike, but the Youth drew the line there. He declined to arrive 
covered with dust and with his collar in a pulp, and when Mrs. Ashby had 
asked why that should matter, and who there was to see him, he had 
replied that of course he didn’t mind about the Twists, but that it was 
—er—uncomfortable. Nor had he thought fit to obviate this difficulty 
by adopting Mrs Ashby’s .suggestion of wearing a cricket-shirt and 
“that nice white woollen jersey ” which he used for rowing at Oxford. 

Seated in a first-class carriage—his mother was going to refund his 
fare—he began to wonder if even the speculative charms of a visionary 
governess could atone for the horrors of an afternoon in Hornsey. Fie 
congratulated himself, at any rate, that his visit was an afternoon one. 
In the old days a visit to the Twists was a kind of “stay all day” 
affair, and that hospitable family measured the sterling worth and want 
of affectation of a guest by the amount of solid comestibles he could 
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assimilate in a given time. Thus, a day spent at the Nest, to anyone 
but an alderman or a Sunday-school child, was a sort of masticating 
purgatory. Dinner at 1.30 pm. was a “two-hours’-solid” function, 
which left the guest a log of tumbling impotence; a busy interval in 
the orchard would be followed at 5.30 by “high tea” with scones and 
hot haddock ; and the luckless guest, if he could not be persuaded to 
stay the night, would stagger off after a roast-beef-and-yorkshire supper 
to catch the last train with his pockets full of gooseberries and Banbury 


cakes. 

All this had been all very well when the Youth was an _ Eton- 
jacketed fag at Cliffborough, and he had established quite a reputation 
for sincerity and virtue by the unaffected way in which he had passed 
up his plates for more. But to the Youth, an undergraduate, with a 
digestion and an Epicurean knowledge of wines, “high tea” was an 
operation, and dinner at 1.30, with ginger ale, an anything but merciful 


anesthetic. 

It was a hot afternoon, and the Youth thought of the impending 
meal and groaned as he flicked his brown boots in the vestibule of the 
Nest, and felt uncomfortably convinced that he could smell haddock. 

“ They’re all at tea, sir,” said the maidservant who opened the door, 
and at this moment Percy Twist came out into the hall, with the tail 
end of two sardines protruding from his mouth. 

“Hullo Hugh!” he exclaimed, “ how's yourself? ” 

“ How do, Twist,” observed the Youth, removing his gloves. 

“Ma!” called Percy, “ here’s Hugh Ashby!” 

The Youth followed Percy into the dining-room. 

“What, Hughy!” called Mr. Twist from the head of the table, 
“you're quite a stranger.” 

“Getting too grand for us now you're a full-blown collegian,” 
remarked Mrs. Twist, and the Youth shuddered. 

He shook hands with the simpering Daisy and two sticky olive- 
branches. He paused at a decidedly good-looking girl with a healthy 
complexion and large, black eyes, a good deal in use at the moment. 

“ That’s Fatty,” observed Mr. Twist. “Fatty, this is our young 
college swell.” 

The Youth responded to these old-world formalities with a look of 
polite admiration, and took a seat next to the Governess. 

“ Blushes a treat, doesn’t she?” added Mr. Twist, and the family 
laughed. “’Ave some ’am?” 

The Youth somewhat endangered his past reputation for virtue by 
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alleging that he had only just lunched, but would take some strawberry 


jam. ; 
During tea he had but little chance of talking to his fair neighbour, the 


conversation being strictly general when it was not freely personal. 

“We didn’t see you rowing at Putney this year,” remarked Mr. 
Twist. 

The Youth looked puzzled. 

“In the Oxford boat,” explained Mrs. Twist. 

The Youth acknowledged that he was not a member of the ’Varsity 
Eight. 

“How was it you weren't rowing,” asked Daisy; “don’t you like 
it?” 

The Youth affirmed that he had done a good deal during the Lent 
term. 

“Then ’ow was it you weren’t rowing in the race?” asked Mr. Twist. 

The Youth was compelled to acknowledge that he was hardly good 
enough for a ’Varsity oar. and mentally cursed their plebeian ignorance. 

“Oh, but you aren’t very strong, are you?” observed Mrs. Twist, 
who was always well-meaning. “It’s a pity we didn’t send Percy to 
college. I’m sure he’d have been a good one for that kind of thing.” 

“Yes, wouldn’t he!” exclaimed the Governess, darting an admiring 
glance at the son and heir, who was fiddling with the large pin of a 
scarlet satin Ascot tie. 

The Youth stifled an oath with strawberry jam. 

In the face of this vulgar misconception he felt quite justified in 
asserting that it was an impossibility to get into the ’Varsity boat 
without having been educated at Eton. 

But there is an end to all things mortal, as has been remarked 
some time ago, and the Twists’ tea, though high, was distinctly a thing 
of this earth. 

An adjournment was made to the garden, and the Youth selected 
a chair next to the Governess. 

“Care to stroll down the town, Hugh?” proposed Percy, appearing 
ina cap on which chess would have been a certainty, and backgammon 
a probability. 

The Youth wisely chose the companionship of the Governess in pre- 
ference to the mad whirl of excitement suggested by a stroll in Hornsey. 
The other Twists were*considerately tasting pears, and the Youth found 
himself, on the departure of Twist, junior, alone with the girl. 

“What a nice colour your boots are,” observed that artless maiden, 
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looking with admiration at an unpaid-for triumph by Flack and Smith. 
Now, Percy Twist’s boots were a beauteous yellow, and the Youth 
observed the implied comparison, and his opinion of his companion rose 
with a leap. 

“It’s always worth while,” he remarked with some satisfaction, 
have a decent pair of brown boots.” 

“What a hideous cap that is that Percy wears,” said the Governess, 
looking after that gentleman’s retreating form. 

The Youth confessed that he would not wear the said article, if he 
were paid for it by the hour. 

“TI so much prefer a sailor hat,” continued the girl. 

“Oh—a straw?” queried the Youth. 

“Yes, like what you have with you this afternoon,” said his com- 
panion. “I saw you from the window as you came down the road. 
Were those your college colours?” 

The Youth replied in the affirmative, and hastened to add that 
though he did not think it was very good form to wear a club hat- 
band about town, he did not think it mattered much in Hornsey. 

“Oh—but I like club colours,” cried the Governess, “and yours are 
such pretty ones. I wish I belonged to some club with nice colours.” 

The Youth uncrossed his legs and turned his chair round to his 
companion’s. 

“Would you care to have a St. Valentine’s hat-band? I'll send you 
one if you like.” 

The girl clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

“Oh, yes; how lovely!” she exclaimed. 

The Youth made the promise and felt that he was getting on. 

At this moment Mr. Twist appeared upon the scene with a box of 
cigars, which he put on the little rustic table beside the Youth. 

“’Elp yerself,” he remarked pleasantly, and the Youth graciously 
lit a weed. “That's right, Fatty, you make up to Hughy: he’s the 
feller that gets the tickets for the theatres.” 

The Youth’s father, who was acquainted with several actors had often 
sent tickets by the Youth for the use of the Twists, finding this a 
convenient way of returning the hospitality given to his children. 

The Governess darted a quick glance at the Youth, who endeavoured 
to assume an expression suitable to his dramatic importance. Mr. 
Twist began to potter round a sunflower. 

“Do you get many tickets?” asked the Governess in an undertone. 
“Oh, a good many,” answered the Youth nonchalantly. “You see, 
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I know several actors. Some of ’em are very good chaps.” 

“ How lovely!” said the Governess. “Then I suppose you're always 
taking some nice girl to the theatre?” 

_ “It has been known to occur,” returned the Youth knowingly. 
“Can you get tickets whenever you want them?” asked the girl. 
“Oh, pretty well when I like,” answered the Youth magnificently, 

“but even if I can’t I’ve only to book seats.” 

“ Now then, Hughy,” said Mr. Twist, mopping his face with a hand- 
kerchief suggestive of a workman’s dinner, “what d’you say to a few 
grapes from the green’ouse? ” 

The Youth, as a matter of fact, would have preferred to have 
nothing to say to the grapes, and to have continued his conversation 
with the Governess. However, he rose politely, and tried to look 
enthusiastic. 

“ Come along, Fatty,” called Mr. ‘I'wist, and the three strolled down 
the path and entered one of the greenhouses. 

Mr. Twist began to cut some grapes with the scissors. The Youth 
and the Governess stood by the door. 

“T’m afraid I don’t get much chance of a talk alone with you,” 
whispered the Youth. 

“No, isn’t it horrid!” murmured the Governess, with a languishing 
glance. The Youth, metaphorically speaking, wagged his tail. He 
looked at Mr. Twist, busily plying his scissors, and then bent towards 
his companion. 

“Can you get out by yourself ever?” he whispered, with an amorous 
look. “I could talk to you so much better by yourself.” 

The girl dropped her eyes and blushed prettily. 

“Yes, sometimes, for very special things,” she answered. 

“ D’you think you could make me a very special thing?” asked the 
Youth softly. 

“T think so,” she murmured. 

The Youth did more metaphorical tail-wagging. 

“When can you manage it?” he asked. 

“ Saturday afternoon?” suggested the girl. “The end of the road.” 

“Thanks.” The Youth straightened his back. 

“Oh, but can you manage the afternoon?” asked the girl anxiously, 
catching his sleeve. 

“ Of course I can,” answered the Youth as Mr. Twist concluded his 
operations and gathered up the grapes; “any time will suit me. Why 
not?” 
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“There,” said Mr. Twist, putting the fruit into a basket, “ you must 
give those to your mother with my love.” 

“She will, I am sure,” replied the Youth, “be grateful to you for 
the grapes.” 

“Now, what do you say,” suggested Mr. Twist, “to a few vegetable 
marrers ? ” 

The trembling Youth perjured himself beyond redemption as to 
the maternal superabundance in vegetables of all kinds. He was saved 
by the puffing appearance of Mrs. Twist. 

“Miss Savage,” she called, “I want you to take Myrtle and Ivy 
round to Mrs. Roberts’s to spend the evening. You'd better say 
good-bye to Mr. Ashby.” 

“They've got a grand party on there,” she explained to the Youth. 
“Punch and Judy, an’ all.” 

The Governess held out a hand to the Youth. Mrs. Twist had 
joined her lord and master in the hen-house. 

“Don't forget Saturday, will you?” said the Governess, in a pleading 
whisper. 

The Youth pressed the outstretched hand. 

“ By gad, she’s rather keen,” he thought. 

The Governess departed down the path, and the Youth, allowing 
a decent interval to elapse, said that he must be going. 

Mr. and Mrs. Twist were vigorous in their invitations to stay to 
supper. 

“ At all events,” concluded Mr. Twist, “ you must take some eggs.” 

The Youth was forced to this compromise and departed at last from 
the Nest with his oval spoils, which he carefully arranged under the 
grapes in the basket. 

Outside the station he met Percy Twist, with a friend in a grey 
cycling sweater. Percy insisted on stopping. 

“Well, so long, old man,” he said eventually; “give my love to 
Edie.” 

“I will remember you to my sister,” replied the Youth stiffly. He 
kept this promise on his arrival home. 

“Oh, Hugh, you really ought to kick that youth,” exclaimed the 
disgusted Edith. 

“By gad, he wants it,” assented the Youth. 

“Did you see the Governess?” asked his sister. 

“The Governess?” repeated the Youth. “Oh, yes, a dark girl.” 

“Well?” inquired his sister. 
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“Well what?” asked the surprised Youth. 

“Were you very much struck?” 

“Oh, she wasn’t bad,” ceded the Youth; “ nothing very particular.” 

“ Poor little Hughikins,” sighed his sister,“after all that long journey!” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” said the Youth wearily, 
raising his eyebrows in the way people do when they understand 
perfectly. 

All this occurred on Thursday. On Saturday morning the Youth 
got a hurried note signed “ Ida Savage.” 

“We didn’t arrange any time for to-morrow,” it ran. “I think] 
had better say the end of our road at 1.30. That will leave us a long 
time. I know it will be lovely! Love from,” etc. 

The Youth had been late in getting up that morning—a not unusual 
occurrence—and his father had already left for his Chambers and his 
sister had gone out by the time he lounged into the breakfast-room and 
opened his letter. 

“ One-thirty!” he cried, aghast. “Great Scott, how the devil does 
she think I’m going to lunch and get to Hornsey by one-thirty!” 

“ Did you call, sir?” said the butler, coming into the room. 

“No,” said the Youth shortly. “One minute, Sleuth; tell the cook 
to let me have some lunch at about twelve.” 

“The girl really seems deuced keen,” communed the Youth, help- 
ing himself to tepid bacon, “ but it’s getting a bit ‘off’ if she’s wanting 
me to go tearing off to Hornsey often at one-thirty.” 

Consequently the Youth partook of a lunch that was little more 
than a continuation of his late breakfast, and arrived eventually at the 
end of the Twists’ road at about five minutes to the half-hour. The 
Governess was already there. The Youth’s breakfast opinions were 
doubly confirmed. 

“She really looks most devilish smart, too,” he thought, as he made 
towards her. She greeted him with effusion. “You are a good boy 
to be so punctual,” she said, raising her eyes to his. 

The Youth squeezed her hand, and felt that his early lunch had 
not been so much of a hardship after all. 

Smart the Governess undoubtedly looked on this occasion, in 4 
dashing Belle of New York kind of fashion. 

Up to this time the Youth had hardly thought much as to how 
they should spend the afternoon. 

“We'll go and get a quiet seat somewhere,” he thought now, and 
iooked towards the fields above him. 
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“I hope you haven’t forgotten the hat-band?” inquired the 
Governess as they moved off. 

“Oh, no; I sent to Oxford for that after I saw you; you ought 
to get it about Monday or Tuesday.” 

They walked on for a few moments in silence. The Governess 
turned to the left at the end of the road. 

“One minute,” said the Youth, stopping; “that goes through the 
towny part of the place, doesn’t it?” 

“It's the way to the station,” said the Governess, in a surprised 
tone. 

“Lhe station?” queried the Youth. “Oh yes, of course, I came that 
way. Still, don’t you think it will be better up the other way?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Governess, looking puzzled. They 
were now standing still at the corner. 

“Such a beastly lot of people down there,” advised the Youth. 

“Why, what do you propose to do?” asked the Governess. 

“Oh, we might get a seat somewhere,” said the Youth. 

The Governess stood quite still and looked at the ground. The 
Youth began to feel nervous. 

“She seems a bit sick,” he thought. 

After a rather long pause the Governess turned, and walked in 
silence beside the Youth up the hill. 

“T say, are you sick about anything?” ventured the Youth. 

“D’you propose to sit on a seat all the afternoon?” she asked. 

“Well, I ‘don’t see what else there is to do at Hornsey,” replied 
the Youth. “What made you arrange as early as one-thirty?” 

The Governess made as though to speak, but checked herself. 
Conversation for the next quarter of an hour was a desultory mono- 
logue on the part of the Youth. At length they reached a seat and 
the Governess wearily sat down at the Youth’s request. 

The Youth ventured to slip an arm about her waist and to kiss an 
apathetic cheek. The latter performance he repeated once or twice. 

“Qh, that will do!” cried the Governess irritably, rising to her feet. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Youth, in surprise. 

“T shall have to be getting back,” said the Governess. 

“My dear girl!” expostulated the Youth, “is this what you mean 
ty a long time together?” 

There was a pause. 

“T don’t feel well,” said the Governess; “do you mind taking me 
back?” 
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The Youth rose at once. 

“Poor little girl!” he said. “I’m awfully sorry.” 

The Governess did not answer, and they walked back to the end 
of the Twists’ road. Then she turned. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

“One minute,” cried the Youth, retaining her hand. “When can you 
see me again?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you now,” said the Governess, withdrawing her 
hand, and she hastened off to the Nest. 

The Youth stood and looked after her. 

“I’m very sorry for the girl if she’s ill,” he thought, “ but it’s made 
it beastly rot for me.” 

“Damned rot,” he said aloud, as he turned and walked to the 
station. 

A few days later the Youth pointed to a basket standing on a 
small table in the dining-room. 

“Isn't that the basket I brought from the Twists?” he asked. 

Mrs. Ashby replied in the affirmative. 

“D’you want it taken back?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” replied Mrs. Ashby, “I'll send it.” 

“T don’t mind taking it back for you,” suggested the Youth, “ii 
you'll pay my fare.” 

“The postage would cost about a quarter of that,’ remarked the 
Youth’s sister 

The Youth ignored this childish interruption. 

“Tl go over after lunch,” he said. 

“Would you like me to go with you, dear?” suggested the mocking 
Edith with a caress. 

“If you want to go,” returned the Youth, “you'd better take the 
basket over by yourself, and save me the fag.” 

A bold stroke, which by no means convinced the mocking Edith. 

On arriving at the Nest, the Youth was informed that Mr. and 
Mrs. Twist, with Daisy and Percy, had gone to Alexandra Park. Miss 
Savage, however, was in the garden with the children. The Youth 
found it necessary to deliver the basket to her in person. 

He was greeted politely, but without effusion. 

“T’m awfully glad you were in,” he said, pulling a hammock chair 
to her side. “Are ‘you quite well now?” he added, placing his hand 
on hers. 

The Governess removed her hand. 
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“Quite well, thank you,” she said. 

“TI wanted to talk to you,” continued the Youth, taking her hand 
again. 

The Governess rose and moved her chair. 

“T say, what the deuce is the matter?” asked the Youth. 

“Nothing,” replied the Governess. 

The girl’s coldness fired the Youth. 

“T want to know when you can meet me again,” he said. 

The Governess said nothing. 

“When do you think?” urged the Youth. 

“T’m afraid I can’t arrange anything,” replied the Governess. 

The Youth was conscious of a distinct feeling of annoyance. 

“Why on earth not?” he asked. 

“ Because it’s too difficult to get out,” returned the Governess. 

“You didn’t tell me that last time,” said the Youth. 

“Well, it is, anyhow,” said the Governess. 

Now, possibly it may hitherto have appeared that the Youth was 
singularly obtuse with regard to the Governess. But it is the out- 
sider that sees most of the game, and the Youth had the disadvantage 
of subjectivity. He had also been blinded to the truth by the hasty 
conclusions to which he had jumped at first. Now, however, he began 
-to see light with a disagreeable clearness. He decided to test his 
discovery. 

“TIT wish you could manage it,” he said, after a pause, “as | want 
you to dine with me one evening and do a theatre.” 

The Governess clasped her hands in delight. 

“Oh, how lovely! Will you really take me?” she cried, and then 
stopped. The Youth was looking at her keenly, with an ironical smile. 

“Oh, that does sound horrid of me, doesn’t it?” she exclaimed 
confusedly. 

The Youth took out a cigarette and pushed the protruding tobacco 
into its end. He tried to believe that he was cynically amused, and 
could only feel chagrined and humiliated. 

“Oh no,” he said with a forced smile, “I rather admire your 
frankness.” 

“Oh, you must think me horrid,” pleaded the girl. 

“Some people would, I suppose,” remarked the Youth, lighting his 
cigarette ; “personally, I feel very much amused.” 

He stayed long enough to enunciate a few profoundly cynical views, 
and then rose. 
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“Oh, I am sure you must ‘think me horrid,” pouted the Governess. 

“My dear girl,” observed the Youth, with great carelessness, “I 
know perfectly well that it won’t in any way affect you what I think,” 
and shook hands with her and left. 

Outside he threw away his cigarette. 

“Mercenary little beast,” he said. 

Nevertheless, adverse fortune so stirred the Youth’s blood that he 
decided to pursue the affair. 

“Little devil! I'll make her keen on me for my own sake,” he 
told himself, “if it takes the whole ‘ vac.’ ” 

Accordingly, he inscribed an ultra-cynical note to the Governess, 
asking her what evening would suit her to dine with him at the 
Welcome Club, Earl’s Court. The Youth’s brother, who was up again 
{from Aldershot, was a member of this club, and the Youth had extracted 
a promise of two tickets. 

The Governess wrote back promptly, accepting the invitation, 
though she felt quite ashamed of herself in doing so after her “ horrid- 
ness of last Tuesday,” which the Youth was to take no notice of, as 
she had felt “ put out,” about many things. 

She named the following Friday as her best time for the expedition. 

The Youth, who, to do him justice, was not in the slightest 
impressed by these explanations, asked his brother for two tickets for 
Friday. 

“Of course, I don’t know who it is you're dining; I hope she’s all 
night,” said his brother, as he handed over the tickets. 

“All right?” queried the Youth. 

“Doesn’t look a rank outsider or anything, | mean,” explained his 
brother. “You see, I’m dining people there myself on Friday, and we 
may meet.” 

“Oh, no,” reassured the Youth, “she looks all right.” 


* * ~ 

Friday evening, at seven, saw the Youth in evening dress at the end of 
the Twists’ road. 

After he had been waiting some five minutes or so, he saw, to his 
surprise, two figures leave the Nest and advance towards him down the 
road. 

“What the deuce——?” he began to himself in astonishment. 

As the figures passed a lamp-post he caught a glimpse of a St 
Valentine’s hat-band. 
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“Great Scott,” he half gasped, “a Valentine’s ribbon with evening 
dress! And who the devil’s she got with her?” 

His amazement was doubled when the two figures neared him and 
he found that it was not the Governess, but her companion, who wore 
the hat-band. 

“Oh, Mr. Ashby, let me introduce you to my sister Flo,” said the 
Governess hastily. “She’s been spending the day with me at the Nest, 
and she’s meeting some friends at the Exhibition, so I thought we 
might go as far as there together.” 

The Youth bowed stiffly. He was not over-pleased. He would 
have preferred a /é/e-d-téte with the Governess in the railway carriage. 
Besides, the Governess’s sister was not by any means a desirable-looking 
person. She was fatter than her sister, and distinctly coarse-looking; 
to tell the truth, she resembled nothing more than a photograph from a 
cigarette packet. In fact, to be seen with her was a: decided “ give 
away.” And her wearing the Valentine’s hat-band was a piece of 
unpardonable insolence. The Governess saw the Youth eyeing it on 
the way to the station. 

“Oh, I lent Flo my hat this evening,” she said, putting her hand 
on his arm; “ you don’t mind, do you?” 

The Youth replied with the compulsory polite perjury. 

In the train the Youth had a better chance of inspecting the 
unwelcome addition to his party, and was still more disgusted. The 
Governess’s sister exactly resembled what |the Governess would have 
looked like in the convex mirror “after dining at Pearce’s.” 

“ What time were you to meet the Smiths at the Exhibition?” asked 
the Governess. 

“ At half-past seven,” replied her sister. “I hope to goodness they 
won't have gone.” 

Flo spoke with a distinct twang, and the Youth felt intensely 
irritated. Why should he be saddled with this adipose incubus? And 
he began also to have his suspicions. Flo had loosened her cloak, and 
the Youth discovered that she was in—or, rather, out of—evening 
dress. 

Now, the Twists did not, as a rule, dress—some members of that 
family did not even wash—for their “high tea,” and the Youth drew 
the obvious inferences, and was justly infuriated. 

At King’s Cross they crossed by the subway to the Metropolitan, 
and thence took train to Earl’s Court. Several times during the 
journey the Governess and her sister exchanged hopes that “the 
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Smiths” would not have given Flo up. During these loud confidences 
the Youth turned his face to the window and addressed silent remarks 
to the tunnel. 

Directly they reached the entrance to the Exhibition, Flo looked 
round. ; 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “I’m afraid they’ve gone.” 

“What time were you to have met them?” asked the Youth sternly. 

“At half-past seven,” said Flo. 

“Then it’s hardly much use expecting to find them here at nearly 
half-past eight,” returned the Youth, somewhat rudely. 

“You'd better walk with us through the gardens, and’ perhaps you'll 
see them,” suggested the Governess to Flo, ignoring the Youth's black 
iooks. 

The Youth strode without a word beside the two girls to the 
Western Gardens. There he turned to the Governess. a 

“We shall have to be going in,” he said, “ we’re beastly late already.” 

“But what am I to do with my sister?” asked the Governess. 

“] really don’t know what she proposes to do with herself,” returned 
the Youth with some asperity. 

“You see, it's such a nuisance her missing her friends,” explained 
the Governess. 

“I agree with you unreservedly,” replied the Youth. 

“Couldn't we take her in with us?” wheedled the Governess. 

“No, we could not,” said the Youth with annoyance, “the tickets 
only admit two, and they can’t be altered.” 

“What zs to be done?” implored the Governess. “ Poor Flo has 
had nothing since lunch.” 

The Youth was silent. 

Look here,” proposed the Governess, “ you go in with Flo, and I'll 
meet you both afterwards.” 

The enraged Youth declared that it was absurd, and the Governess 
insisted. Eventually the Youth was driven to the course he had feared 
and avoided. 

{ shall have to see,” he said, with suppressed choler, “if I can 
get the three of us in.” 

Boiling with rage, he entered the Welcome Club with one of the 
tickets, and discovered his brother’s party. He told his brother that 
he found he wanted one more ticket, and his brother accompanied him 
tothe entrance. There was no time for explanations, and his brother 
gave the Youth one look when he saw Flo. 
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“Was that your brother?” asked Flo when once they were seated 
at dinner. “ What a handsome Johnny!” 

The Youth will probably never forget that dinner. For years after, 
the memory of it turned him sick: the battling hues of Flo’s gown, 
her cheap jewellery, and, above all, her St. Valentine’s hat, which she 
insisted on retaining throughout the meal. 

Just as the coffee arrived the Governess leapt to her feet. 

“Oh, look!” she cried, “there’s Oliver Jones!” and ran across the 
grass to the rail which divides the enclosure from the gardens. The 
Youth locked up and saw her shaking hands across the rail with a 
shopwalker-like individual with a large button-hole. 

At this moment the Youth’s brother and his party passed the 
Youth’s table on their way to the basket-chairs by the rail. The Youth 
looked straight in front of him, and from his innermost soul cursed the 
Twists, the Governess, Flo, and Oliver Jones with rigid impartiality. 
He saw his brother glance at the Governess and her companion. 

Then the Governess came back to the Youth. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s Oliver Jones; such a darling. Can’t we have 
him in?” 

Then the Youth at last forgot himself. 

“No,” he said, “I’m hanged if we do anything of the kind.” 

_ The Governess looked surprised. 

“Oh, as you like,” she said; “then I'll go out to him.” Which 
sie did, leaving the Youth to pay the bill and follow with Flo. 

Outside he was introduced to Oliver Jones, who observed that he 
Was “pleased to meet” him. And the Youth was left to roam the 
gardens with Flo’ and her hat-band, while the Governess followed 
With Oliver Jones. Of course, the Youth passed several "Varsity men 
who knew him by sight, and appeared violently interested in Flo’s hat- 
band. Nor did Flo disperse the gloom to any appreciable extent by 
her accounts of the “ fellers” who had been “ mashed on her.” 

In fact, to cut a long story short, the Youth spent an evening of 
mirgled shame, disappointment, boredom, and agony. 

As they left the grounds at eleven o'clock the Governess stopped 
and turned to the Youth. 

“You needn’t trouble to see us home,” she said, “it’s such a long 
way, and Mr. Jones will take us. He lives at Hornsey.” 

Which struck the Youth as quite credible. 

He rather abruptly cut short the Governess’s effusive thanks for 
“Stch a lovely evening,” and jumped into a hansom, where he quite 
sared the surprised driver by his unceasing flow of violent language. 
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But positions were quite reversed when he reached home and bis 
brother treated him to some of his most expressive regimental diction, 

In vain the Youth entered into excited explanations. 

“ There is absolutely no excuse,” said the irate warrior, “for appear. 
ing in the company of absolute outsiders in a place where you're likely 
to meet friends, let alone another man’s club. I don’t know what 
your pals at the ’Varsity think about these things, but in the Service 
we should call you a damned young cad.” 

“ My dear, good fool,” cried the Youth angrily, 
you'd never spoken to a girl who wasn’t a lady, yourself.” 

“TI certainly don’t introduce absolute howlers to my friends’ clibs’ 
returned his brother, “ nor do I go about giving my regimental colours 
to every rousterer | meet.” 

“TI tell you I never 
exasperated Youth. 

His brother kicked his boots off. 

“Then all I can say is,” replied he, “you must have made an 
infernal young ass of yourself.” 

And unhappily it could be no consolation to the Youth to know 
tha* this, probably, was by no means an unique opinion. 


“anyone would think 


meant her to have them at all,” criedthe 
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THE WAY OUT. 


By G. B. BURGIN, 
CHAPTER XIIL. 


‘ 


*, Miss LELOTA LANGE. 


FTER experiencing the delight of 
this adventurous midnight visit 
to the irresponsive Solitary, the 
ardent and impressionable nature 
of Miss Lelota Lange was= still less 
— satisfied with her brief glimpses of the 
ae handsome Englishman. Was she not the 
Belle of the Bush for miles back, for whom half 
the lumbermen of the district sighed in vain? 
She had but to throw down her handkerchief 
for any one of them to pick it up and fight to 
the death to keep it. But this presumptuous, 
boorish stranger, in whose veins flowed the 
thinnest of milk and water, as he mooned away 
his life in the society of chipmunks, must be 
taught to live after the somewhat perfervid 
manner of existence as Miss Lange understood 
it. Had he promptly reciprocated her advances, 
Miss Lange would have retired into the Bush and 
laughed at him. Now she was piqued and sur- 
prised, although, ordinarily, it took a good deal 
to elicit any expression of astonishment from her. 
It was the Solitary’s attitude of indifference, his 
inaccessible melancholy, his perpetual communing 
with the inanimate, in- 
stead of the animate, 
works of nature which 
annoyed Miss Lange. 
Mountains, trees and 
rivers were sweet to look 
at ; but were not her lips 
sweeter than the treasures 
of the earth as she had 
wrung them on his 
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irresponsive mouth! She wanted the whole of his attention; she felt 
sure that she could make the situation interesting to this amateur hermit 
—ithad become so madly interesting to herself. An adventure com- 
menced in jest, now threatened to develop into deadly earnest. Besides, 
her stock of photographs had nearly given out, and the Solitary, to all 
intents and purposes, was not even conscious of her hot-blooded ex- 
istence. 

Miss Lange’s magnificent eyes blazed with semi-savage fury as she 
thought of the discourteous reception which her pictorial presentments 
had been accorded. She would either make the Solitary love her or 
kill him! This moon-calf must be taught that when a lady honoured 
him with her preference, it savoured of something more than passing 
impoliteness on his part to grind her photograph into dust, pin it face to 
the wall, trample on it, and otherwise maltreat it. She was a fiery child 
of Nature, with a torrent of Iroquois blood running far too redly in her 
veins—blood which she was quite ready to shed for the handsome 
stranger. And before, she had mocked at men! Now, midnight after 
midnight, she turned upon her couch and uttered barbaric cries to the 
Great Manitou to bring this white man to her heart. Her heart! She 
would teach him to live!—to live!—to live! Then she rose, threw 
her blanket aside, and prowled like a wounded panther towards the 
Solitary’s hut—prowled through the moonlight to hide her pain and 
press her lips to his as he slept. 

Her first attempt to win over the unimpressionable stranger by the 
subtle influences of her impassioned wooing had been when she had 
stolen softly up to the hut in the moonlight, trusting to the poetic in- 
fluences of the night to find English Bill in a softer mood than was his 
wont. 

But he had gone to bed in his bunk at a ridiculously early hour, 
instead of drinking whiskey with other lumber-men or wandering beneath 
the trees with her. 

Her first impulse, on making this discovery, had been to stand in 
the doorway, hurl derisive epithets at him, and pelt him with cedar- 
cones; but the placid innocence of his face as the moonlight fell upon 
it, had disarmed and softened this fiery child of Nature. Dropping on her 
hands and knees, she had wormed herself along the grovnd and hung 
over him, attracted by the regularity of his features, the, to her, novel 
whiteness of his throat, the long sweep of his tawny moustache. Then 
she had suddenly been seized with an insane desire to kiss him. With 
Miss Lange, the wish to do a thing was generaliy followed by the 
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prompt fulfilment of that wish. Consequently, after her rash act, she 
had found herself hiding in the undergrowth, with beating heart and a 
becoming blush upon her impudent, handsome face. What would the 
Solitary do a‘ter such a challenge? Sleep on, impervious to _ her 
unexpected caresses, or——? 

Her unspoken question was soon answered ; for English Bill came to 
the doorway, flushed with sleep, mad rage depicted on his expressive 
features. The language he addressed to the moon was certainly not fit 
for ears polite, embracing as it did a comprehensive and searching 
analysis of the nature of women in general and of the alleged lady who 
had so rudely interrupted his slumbers in particular. If honest men 
could not be allowed to sleep in peace in their bunks, English Bill 
declared, shaking his brawny fist at the moon, as if that luminary were 
responsible for what had happened, he was going to clear out to a less 
populous district, where such forward proceedings would not be tolerated. 
He also stated his intention, as he wiped his lips, of giving the lady a 
piece of his mind should she ever have the effrontery to confront him 
after her—her—her unwomanly action. If she were only present, and 
not h'ding in the undergrowth, he would just tell her what he thought of 
her, and—— 

“Then what would you do?” asked the panther-like Miss Lange, 
gliding out. from her shelter and indignantly confronting him “ Guess 
you're a good deal better off'n a lot of peovle who'd give heaps to kiss 
me. Why’re you so mad?” 

A desperate calm succeeded Engtish Bills rage. “I’m. not—er 
—mad. I—I'm only annoyed at your—your forwardness.” 

“You are mad. I don’t care what you say. You are, you are, you 
are. Terrible mad; and all because——-” She had the grace not 
to finish her speech, and blushed, or appeared to blush, in the moonlight. 
When Miss Lange blushed, she was worth looking at. 

‘You’re—you're an exceedingly forward young person,” said English 
Bul, somewhat lamely. “You know perfectly well you ought not to 
come waking people up at this time of night in this—in this exceedingly 
unconventional way. It’s—it’s shameful!” 

“ Say, Mister Looney, you’re an Englishman, aren’t you?” 

“Ve-es. But what’s that got to do with your persecuting me like 
this? _l’ve a good mind to tell your father.” 

“I thought you were an Englishman. That’s why you don’t under- 
stand,” she said, serenely, picking up a long grass and beginning to bite 
at it with white, even teeth. 
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“Don’t understand what? ” 

“A hint,” said Miss Lange, with laughing lips and eyes which 
betokened unconcealed amusement. The amusement also betrayed a 
certain amount of contempt. “Do they ever let you run alone in 
England without your mammy? ” 

“Do what?” 

“Do they ever let you run alone? Can you speak toa girl without 
your mammy helping you? Do you know enough to come in when it 
rains? ” 

“Oh, ye-es. Of course.” 

“Do you?” 

“Do what?” 

Ever speak to a girl?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then why can’t you do it here? _If you’ve spunk enough to half 
kili a man at Duncansville, surely you're brave enough to speak to 
the girls about here.” 

It had not struck him in that light. “It wants a good deal more 
courage,” he said, lamely. “A blow will stop a man; nothing will 
ever stop a woman’s tongue. _ Besides, in England, we don’t go about 
kissing people without an introduction.” 

‘Guess [ can do all the introducing | want,” she said, with an air 
of finality. “When I kiss people, as a rule, they don’t bother much 
about an introduction. Not much. No, sir. If you’d any manners 
—which you haven't and never will have—you'd ask me in.” 

“I’m not going to do anything of the sort at this time of night. It’s 
perfectly outrageous your thinking of such a thing.” 

“Oh, yes, you are.” She walked past him into the hut and surveyed 
his somewhat primitive arrangements with an amused air. “ They say 
you're a lord in your own country. Is every lord as big a fool as you 
are?” She made the inquiry with the most provoking insouciance, still 
nonchalantly chewing a blade of grass between her white teeth. 

“ They tell a good many lies about me in this He remained in the 
doorway, wishing she would take her departure. - It annoyed him to be 
confronted by this outrageous girl, with her Indian effrontery and French 
grace of movement. Miss Lange did not walk, but glided along with 
easy strides and an air of masculine independence. She also looked like 
a woman who carried a knife, and knew how to use it. 

“Yes, it’s here,” she said, tapping her breast, and following his un- 
spoken thought. Then she took it out and flung it on the table. 
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“Put it back and—and go home. Don't be so theatrical. You're 
perfectly impossible.” 

“ See here, Mister Englishman, what are you so nervous about? | 
don’t bite. I ain’t poison.” 

“T didn’t say you were; but you must be aware that it’s so exceed- 
ingly unconventional your coming here like this.” 

“ Like what?” 

He gave it up in despair. “ You oughtn’t to come here. You know 
you oughtn’t. What's the good of talking about it and pretending you 
don’t understand what I mean. You ought not to have come here.” 

“Guess that’s why I’ve come,” she said, with placid enjoyment. “] 
always do as [ like.” 

“ But a 

“Oh, shut your mouth, or I’ll kiss you again.” 

“You don’t even permit me to open it.” 

“P’raps you'd rather I shut it,” she suggested, with lazy impertin- 
ence, the mischief deepening in her eyes “I can do it, mister.” 

He remembered how she had shut it a few minutes ago. Clearly, 
there was no arguing with this maid from the Bush. She not only took 
the law into her own hands, but the arguments also. 

The girl enjoyed his evident confusion, as she jauntily sat down on 
the somewhat uninviting stool. “I can’t say much for your fixings 
here.” 

“Pardon me for suggesting that the less you say about anything, the 
better it will be for us both. If you want to call, come here at the 
proper time with your mother or aunt.” 





“One would think you were the girl.” 

“Well, I’m not. You don’t know how to take care of yourself, or you 
wouldn't be here.” 

“T don’t know so much about that. You see, I’m Lelota Lange.” 

“Then the gentleman that I had the honour of ” He hesitated 
for a word which should not hurt her feelings. 

“ Kicking out of here?” she suggested, with the air of one who was 
fully prepared to endorse the necessity for such vigorous action on his 
part. 

“Well, yes! I’m airaid I did kick him a little. Is he your father?” 

“I guess it’s dad. Sounds like it. He ought to have been kicked 
long ago. Say, mister, don’t you think kicking out one member of the 
family’s enough? You seem to want to work your way through it.” 

“I—I had no intention of kicking a lady out, as you put it.” 
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* But if | was dad, I s’pose you'd fire me clean through the door?” 

“I'd do my best.” 

“Well, but you see, I ain’t dad; so I’m going to stop a bit, whether 
you like it or not. So there.” 
~ “J’'m sorry.” 

“What’s your trouble? Most folks find me an improvement on him. 
For one thing, I’m better looking.” 

“That makes it all the worse.” 

“Ye—es ; it does in a sort of way, now you come to mention it.” 

“Would you be kind enough to tell me the object of your visit here, 
and then end it?” 

“Don’t mind if I do. What d’you think of my photos?” 

“It is not a subject on which | have permitted myself to think. Of 
all the——” 

“Why? I ain't so homely as all that. Come now.” She pierced 
him with her flaming eyes. “Jest iook at me, mister. You know I’m 
as pretty as a peach.” 


“Well, don’t stand stammering there. Out with it. You know you 
don't think me homely. You can’t say it.” 

“| prefer to think of some one else’s photograph. I am sure you will 
pardon me for putting it so roughly. Your mistaken kindness does me 
too much honour.” 

“Is that the English for you don’t want it?” 

“Ye-es. I—I’m afraid so.” 

She held out her hand. “All right. Don’t apologise. Six dollars.” 

“What for?” 

“Photographs. You don’t s'pose I’m going to have my pictures 
damaged in that way for nothing, ’specially as you say they’re so homely ? 
l'll get a fresh lot for some one who'll think more of ‘em.” 

“That’s right. That’s right. Now, you're sensible. Here's the six 
dollars. Go away,.there’s.a good girl, and look after that ramshackle old 
father of yours. He's drinking more than is good for him.. Some day 
he'll get chawed up by the saws.” 

She took the dollar bills he handed her, and tore them into little 
bits. “That's three days’ work gone,” she said, coolly, but with flashing 
eyes. “Now, I reckon we're quits.” 

The girl looked so magnificently handsome in her anger that he could 
But her beauty, which was of the earth, earthy, did 


not help noticing it. 
For some time past, he had been living in a 


not appeal to English Bill. 
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kingdom of shadows, seeing the sad face of a woman to whom he was as 
nothing, or less than nothing. And that woman was his wife. For 
weeks he had brooded over the accident which had made her his wife 
Fie had sat down to think, had passed in review, as if he were a spectator 
looking on at himself, all that had happened since he had left Peniston 
Step by step he saw his gradual downfall, the easy good-nature 
which had induced him to step over the narrow border-line between 
honour and dishonour. And now, when he had thrown away his life, 
when, for the first time, he understood the real meaning of existence, he 
knew that the woman who had opened his eyes, who had sacrificed her. 
self for him, could never be his. What else mattered? There was no 
possibility of her looking upon him with aught but loathing. Why 
struggle with the gods? Even when he had flung himself on the bosom 
of Mother Earth to heal his wounds, out of the silence and solitude of the 
Bush, this woman apeared to remind him of his former life. It would be 
so easy to go back to the old ways, to ruffle it with the best, to forget his 
wife, to kiss the scarlet lips of this other woman, with her easy picturesque 
grace, and utter freedom from the conventionalities which appeal to most 
members of her sex. So very easy—and yet—and yet 

Miss Lange read him like a book; his indifference piqued her. 
Hitherto, in little affairs of the kind, the difference had been on her 
side. This flirtation had all the relish of novelty ; she began to be in 
earnest. “I’m sorry I tore up your money, but you made me real mad,’ 
she said, with a dangerous droop of her eyelashes. “ There was no other 
way of getting to know you. I reckon dad’s mighty strict.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. “Oh, the money doesn’t matter. 
[t's your presence here. I don't want to seem ungracious, but had | 
desired visitors I should have invited them.” 

“ And you haven't invited me? _ I understand.” 

“It seems rude to a woman to say as much, but you've left me no 
alternative.” 

“It does seem rude—it zs rude—allfired rude,” she agreed, rising 
meditatively ; “ but then, you are the rudest man I ever met, and maybe 
you don’t know our ways. Seeing I invited myself here, you mean it's 
my look out if I get rough treatment? ” 

He bowed. 

She rose from the stool with lazy grace, thrust her hand into her 
bosom, and flashed out the long knife. “I reckon you've got to 
apologise,” she said, grimly, “ or 4 


“Or?” 
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“This.” She made aswift movement, and placed herself within a 
foot of him. 
To her surprise, he smiled, with an air of relief. “ That’s right. I'd 
like to know what it feels like. You'll get better results if you put your 
left hand on my shoulder and strike downwards. It’s the kindest thing 
you can do. It really seems a way out.” 

The knife dropped from her nerveless hand. 

The Solitary picked it up and handed it to her. 

“A way out?” she faltered. “You're crazy. Oh, you're just a crazy 
crank. You must be crazy. Fancy wanting to die when I’m round.” 

“No! I’m not crazy. Not more crazy than most’people. It’s the 
only thing left to me. Just look after the bird and this” (he took the 
pretty little striped chipmunk from the bosom of his shirt), “and I 
shall feel your debtor.” 

“He’s crazy. Oh, he’s just as crazy as he can be,” she murmured, as 
the chipmunk sat up on the palm of his hand, and began daintily to wash 
its face. Its toilette finished, the little animal bounded on to the rough 
pine table, and nibbled away at some crumbs. 

Miss Lange flung the knife away from her to a corner of the hut. 
Reauty slighted, although not much given to tears, began to weep. The 
Solitary walked to the door of the hut, and waited for her to recover her- 
self. This fierce child of melodrama annoyed him. He wanted neither 
her love nor her society ; and she felt doubly injured because he did not 
even pretend to be in love with her. “He's crazy. Oh, he must be 
crazy,” she murmured, wiping her eyes, and picking up the knife. “I've 
only to tell the boys how he’s treated me, and they’ll tar and feather him.” 

Presently, Miss Lange stole a shy glance at the Solitary. He had 
already forgotten her existence, and was gazing dreamily upward at the 
star-spangled sky. She felt unwomanly, forward, unwanted; and the 
feeling did not tend to soften her. In mute exasperation, she waited for 
him to move. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, turning aside. 

“T’d like to kill you,” she murmured as she passed. 

He gazed at her somewhat impatiently. “Then, why don't you?” 
and resumed his melancholy contemplation of: the stars. 

“But I—I’d rather kiss you.” Bewildered by his abstracted silence, 
she flung her arms round his neck with panther-like swiftness of move- 
ment, and pressed her lips to his. 

“There. There. Now, be a good girl and go away. It’s time you 
were in bed. You worry me. I’m busy thinking. Good night.” 
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” 


“T hate you. [—— 

He awoke from his abstraction. This enraged panther of a woman 
was a nuisance. “I don’t want to seem rude, but if you don’t go away | 
shall have to make you.” 

She began to laugh. “Oh, you're crazy. Quite crazy. You don't 
know who | am. Half the men on this island would give their lives for 
a kiss from me, and you—-and you—” she choked. 

He looked at her with compassion. “ My dear girl, it’s the most out- 
rageous thing in the world your coming here like this. You'd better go 
home.” 

“If | go now, may | come again?” 

He looked resigned. “Oh, if it amuses you, yes. Don’t you see, I 
want to be alone?’ 

She lingered for a moment. “ Why?” 

“Why? Oh, I’m fond of this place, and I want to have as much light 
and air as I can before I go hence.” 

“ You—-you're going away?’ 

He looked up at the serene sky above him, and stretched his arms 
toward it with a brief, emphatic, all-embracing gesture. “ Yes, I think so.” 

* Soon?” 

“ Soon.” 

“Then [ shall go with you.” The solemnity of his manner startled 
her. The Great Manitou of her Indian mother replaced for a moment 
the Christian's invisible God. She saw English Bill striding through the 
valleys of the happy hunting grounds, she keeping step bes:de him. 
“When you go, I will go,” she said, and disappeared in the under- 
growth. 

The Solitary gave a little sigh of relief, and looked towards Four 
Corners. The lighthouse lamp shone steadily. Beyond it, he could hear 
the raftsmen’s song as they floated down to the Falls. The lap-lap of 
the river whispered of peace, strength to endure, patience to suffer. 
Then came the distant cry of a whip-poor-will, like the wild wail of 
some poor spirit revisiting the scene of its earthly joys, only to find all 
doors closed against it. 

He drank his fill of the soft moonlight, turned, and went again 
towards the little hut, unwitting that the half-breed sat with bowed head 
in the undergrowth watching his every movement. When he slept, she 
crept timidly out and gazed her fill upon him. 

Chis time she did not kiss him. “Oh, he's crazy,” she murmured 
softly Crazy.” And resumed her watch. 
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, Coast Defence Battleship in Action. N. Wilkinson. 
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AT THE PLAY: 


“THE MESSENGER BOY,” 


HE RUNAWAY GIRL " has really run away at last, and “ The 
Messenger Boy ” is after her. 

Mr. George Edwardes has given the word to his stud of 
trained authors, librettists, song-writers, musical composers, 
dressmakers, scene-painters, dancers, actors, and the rest, and 

lo and behold! another Gaiety success. 

“The last Gaiety success,” says the advertisement. I hope it is not 
that. 

And I am glad it is a boy. I was beginning to grow a bit jealous 
of those girls. After all, mine is a fairly important sex—is, I am in- 
formed, the oldest sex in the world—and surely has a right to be 
advertised now and then. So I was pleased when the notice, “ Boy 
Wanted,” went up, and was duly answered. I felt that the least | 
could do was to go and see him. 

It is said that it is a wise man that knows his own father. If this 
be true, “ The Messenger Boy” must be a bit of a fool, though you 
would not think it to look at him. He has been produced by the united 
efforts of James Tanner, and Alfred Murray, and Adrian Ross, and 
Percy Greenbank, and Leslie Mayne, and Ivan Caryll, and Lionel 
Monckton—with Payne. Really, | begin to wonder whether it is legiti- 
mate drama. 

Just as I wonder to whom the credit is due for introducing at the 
Gaiety Theatre the innovation of a piay with a plot. Though I should 
not be surprised if this notion were Mr. Edwardes’ own. He is said 
to be full of good ideas. 

Personally, I like a plot, as it is an inconvenience to those playgoers 
who come late. 

So, as I hinted, I betook myself to the Gaiety Theatre. 

The proceedings opened for me with a rather pretty impromptu drop- 
scene. The drop was by a youth in the gallery. The scene was by 
the old gentleman in the upper circle whose head received the orange. 

Then the band played, and the curtain rose on the interior of the 
Hotel de Luxe, Thames Embankment. Were I one who stooped to 
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puns, I would point out that it were better named the Hotel de Good 
Looks, for it was crowded with lovely women and handsome men. The 
occasion of it was a charity bazaar. Charity was covering a multitude 
of dins, for the lovely women were all crying their wares. When, ulti- 
mately, there was a lull, a gentleman named Tudor Pyke, a money- 
lender, is overheard explaining to Lady Punchestown, a money- 
borrower, that her step-daughter, Nora, has taken his fancy, and that 
he would like to marry her. Lady Punchestown declares that it is quite 
impossible. Pyke points out that this is not the case, for he holds a 
couple of bills of her ladyship’s. | Whereat her ladyship thinks that 
perhaps, after all, she may be able to help him. Pyke’s only rival is 
one Clive Radnor, who, at the moment, possesses nothing but the girl's 
affections. And soon we are introduced to both Clive and Nora; and 
at an interesting moment, for Clive has good news to impart. He is 
no longer financially embarrassed. He is about to exchange the low 
water for the high seas. He has been appointed a Queen’s messenger, 
and is to take documents of State to Cairo, and to El Barra, of which 
military station Nora’s father is Governor. Before he goes, Clive begs 
Nora to marry him, but, her father living only round the corner, as it 
were, Nora’s answer is, “ Ask papa.” She is obdurate as to this, so they 
kiss each other good-bye. Pyke happens on them in the middle of this 
business, and is very annoyed indeed. He informs Lady Punchestown 
of his discovery, and soon the whole tale comes out, how Clive is going 
to El Parra to get Lord Punchestown’s consent to his marriage. Such 
consent, of course, must never be given. Pyke sees how it is to be pre- 
vented. Lady Punchestown must write her husband, warning him that 
Clive Radnor is a penniless adventurer, enclosing with the letter, as 
evidence, a bill of Clive’s that is in Pyke’s possession. In other words, 
“Punch his héad, Punchestown,” must be the wife’s message. But how 
is the letter to arrive before the Queen’s messenger? Why, employ a 
Jaggers, of course. Pyke undertakes to see the thing through. 


So they telephone for a messenger-boy, and he arrives with despatch 
and a jaunty air. It is Tommy Bang, a/zas Edmund Payne. When off 
duty he is sweetheart to Rosa, who, when on duty, is maid to Nora. 
Pyke proceeds to instruct him. He hands him the fateful letter, which, 
come what may, he is to deliver at El Barra before the arrival there of 
Clive Radnor. Nothing is to stand in his way. Were Pyke himself 
to call him back, he is to put his finger to his nose. He may not even 
stop to watch a dog-fight. “Aye, aye, sir,” says Tommy, and, with a 
hurried good-bye to Rosa, he is off. 
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And then Rosa goes straight to Nora, and tells her of Tommy’s task. 
The two hold an indignation meeting, and resolve to do their very best 
to forestall the treacherous Tommy. So they, too, set out for Egypt. 


And then Pyke makes a horrible discovery. He has given Tommy 
the wrong bill—one that incriminates his friend Lady Punchestown. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” he moans. At the Adelphi his query would 
have been greeted with ironic laughter. At the Gaiety there was a 
respectful silence that betokened sympathy. But, of course, there is 
only one thing to be done, and that is to stop Tommy—Tommy, who 
has been warned to expect and be wary of attempts to foil him, and to 
disregard even messages purporting to come from his master. So, 
Yoicks! tally-ho! 

The scene changes to Brindisi. Captain Naylor, of the P. and O. 
boat “Sirdar” is there, waiting for the mail train, and chafing at the 
delay. He receives a telegram, “ Reserve good berth for messenger- 
boy.” He does so. To him then enters Captain Pott, of the ss. 
“Shark.” You see the “Shark” in the offing, and you feel you can 
rely on her loyally turning over with the same ease as the fish whose 
name she bears. Captain Pott, it appears, is expecting a party of ladies, 
and, on Captain Naylor looking sneeringly at his craft, he wagers that 
worthy that he will dump down his cargo at Cairo before the arrival of 
the “Sirdar.” The two captains then proceed to be rude to one 
another, and, when they both retire hurt, Tommy Bang walks on. He 
sits down at a restaurant, and orders something to eat. Some macaroni 
is brought him, and his wrestle with that macaroni reminds one irresis- 
tibly of the famous statue of Laocoon. Soon he receives a wire from 
Pyke directing him to go no further, at which Tommy winks, for he 
calls to mind that gentleman’s warning: “If you receive telegrams to 
stop, remember they are spoof.” Then Rosa and Nora appear on the 
scene. Rosa promptly presses Tommy Bang to her heart, and begs 
him to be a dear, and show her the letter. Tommy politely, but firmly, 
refuses to become a dear, for duty, when adequately remunerated, is 
stronger than love. She then tries to snatch the letter, and Tommy 
breaks off the engagement. And then Rosa has an idea. Captain 
Naylor has been instructed to help the messenger-boy on his way. 
The captain has not seen him yet. Tommy’s uniform is on the boat. 
Why should not Nora step into that uniform? No sooner said than 
done. Nora slips on to the boat, and, in a few minutes, emerges a 
Jaggers. Girls will be boys. 

When she appeared, a French gentleman in the audience thought 
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fit to hiss her. Pressed for an explanation, he pointed out how far 
behind the French drama in development was the English drama. 
In France, Nora would have changed on the stage. 

Anyhow, the ruse succeeds. Captain Naylor, seeing the boy aboard, 
gives the word for the departure of the “ Sirdar,” and Tommy rushes on 
to the quay, to find that he has been betrayed. He is stunned by the 
blow. But close at hand is kindly Captain Pott. He realises how the 
land lies. Taking pity on the lad, he invites him to travel bv the 
“Shark,” and promises him he shall be in Cairo first after all. 


So we are whisked off to Cairo, where, in the next scene, we find 
Clive Radnor, and are introduced to “ Hooker Pasha, Commissioner of 
the N.le.” It snot quite clear whom this gentleman is intended to repre- 
sent. Sometimes you think he is a libel on Lord Cromer, at others, on 
Mr. Cook; sometimes on both, at other times on neither. “Com- 
missioner” is apparently polite for “ Receiver of Illegal Commissions.” 
Hooker does everything, and everyone. He, too, has received a telegram, 
“Look after messenger-boy. Draw on me for expenses. Pyke.” And 
you realise that. no expense will be spared. Among other customers of 
his we meet a Comic German, a collector of mummies, (whose moth-eaten 
appearance called forth immense laughter from a German near me, ex- 
actly: like’ him); and a Comic Frenchman, who went about planting flags, 
and crying “ Revanche, Fashoda!” which represents the present attitude 
of France fairly accurate, I expect. Anyhow, two great nations are 
successfully insulted, without much damage to the plo*. To Hooker 
Pasha, Clive Radnor has turned in his hour of need. The railway-line 
is up, and he cannot get on. Hooker Pasha undertakes to lend him his 
private steamer if he won't mind taking a messenger-boy with him. 
Clive won't mind. So, when the sham messenger-boy appears, Hooker 
Pasha tells her that Mr. Radnor is going to look after him—to the 
sham messenger-boy’s boundless satisfaction. Soon Tommy himself 
appears, with Captain Pott. The captain advises Tommy, for safety’s. 
sake, as he sees signs of a conspiracy against him, to disguise himself 
as a dancing dervish. This Tommy does, and the result is very choice. 
At first blush he looks as if he had been purchased at a fancy bazaar, 
to be hung on to a Christmas tree. Later, you wonder where the organ 
has got to. His antics are no end amusing, and a stout gentleman 
immediately behind me laughed so heartily that I wished I had brought 
my mack ntosh. But, before long, the poor Tommy wishes he had 
never embarked on the venture, for dancing is a tiring game, and the 
natives were never weary of seeing him at it—neither were we. 
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In the meantime, Hooker Pasha’s London agent has arrived, post- 
haste, with a message from Pyke, that both Clive Radnor and the 
messenger-boy are to be delayed. So Hooker Pasha gives Clive scme 
hasheesh, which sends him to sleep in the lime-light, while four not at 
all nice-looking Bedouins are instructed to find the messenger-boy, and 
lose him. 

But, bless you, it comes all right; I knew it would. It is never so 
dark as just before the dawn. The Bedouins are on the point of rush- 
ing out and scragging Nora, the sham messenger-boy, when suddenly 
Clive Radnor, who has woke up, appears on the scene, and scatters the 
rufhans with his strong right foot. Thus he makes his bride a certainty. 

In the interim, Tommy and Rosa have got into a bit of a scrape. 
They have been sold by Captain Pott to the German Egyptolog’st, in 
order that they might give us an extremely diverting mummy dance. 

And in due course the last scene is reached, and we see El Barra, 
where Lord Punchestown governs, and considers the latter part of 
the name superfluous. This last scene is the patriotic one, and, if we 
must have chorus girls dressed up as soldiers, and the rest, it were well 
it were always done as admirably as it is done at the Gaiety. Indeed, 
the patriotism business 's not carried a bit too far, and the song, “ When 
the boys come home once more,” strikes quite a happy little note. So 
much so that I am tempted to quote it :— 


‘Oh, girls, happy you will be 
When your soldier lads you see ; 
Hearts will be full of glee 
When the boys come home once more. 
When their victory is won 
And their duty bravely done, 
Just think, what a lot of fun 
When the boys come home once more !” 


Well, and what of the piece as a whole? I think the critics have 
rather lost their heads over it. It is quite nice, of course—better, 
perhaps, than “ The Runaway Girl,” but certainly not so well worth 
listening to as “San Toy.” There are numbers of numbers, but I 
would rather have had quality than quantity. Adrian Ross is not at 
his best (though we can never be too grateful to Mr. Edwardes for 
having discovered a use for dons); Mr. Percy Greenbank is, I fear. 
The honours in the acting go to Mr. Edmund Payne, as Tommy. What 
fun there is in the piece we owe to him. He is a host in himself, and 
when, in the course of the Strand improvements, the Gaiety Theatre 
has to be demolished, I reckon Mr. Payne will be employed to bring 
the house down. The Captain Pott of Mr. Fred Wright is all that 
Miss Violet Lloyd and Miss Katie Seymour, as Nora and Rosa, dance 
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with a good deal more grace than you or I. Mr. Harry Nicholls, who 
takes the part of Hooker Pasha, evidently realises that “ The Messenger 
Boy” is in for a long run, and is saving himself up. He shouldn't. 
And there are a number of damsels who act the vé/e of Society ladies— 
and don’t they just enjoy it! These are always aiausing. Somehow— 
it is naughty of me—I am always reminded of the little, general servant 
who is caught trying on her missus’s bonnet. 

And then there’s the music. A gentleman whose conversation I 
overheard, as I came out, put it rather neatly, | thought. “ There ain't 
many chunes as you can take ‘ome an’ um,” he said., Which, in nine 
cases out of ten, makes home a nicer place, I guess. 

Pictorially, I need scarcely say, the play is beyond exception. 
Scenery, dresses, and actresses are what one expects from Mr. 
Georgeous Edwardes. WALTER EMANUEL. 
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When the watter o’ the deluge drookit a’ the worrld o’er 
The colonel of the regiment his name was Shon MacNoah, 
Sae a muckle boat he biggit, and he sneckit up the door, 

And they sailed awa frae drooned Glenworple. 
And syne he sent a corporal, and gar’t him find the land, 
Wha returned wi’ an empty whisky bottle in his hand, 
Sae they kent the flood was dryin’, he was fou, ye understand, 


For he’d fund a public hoose abune the watter ! 
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When braw.King Solomon was ruler o’ the glen, 
He had a hundred pipers, and a thoosand fechtin’ men, 
And a varra fine establishment, a hae nae doot ye ken, 

For he kept a sicht 0’ wives in auld Glenworple. 
Then there cam a birkie bangster, wha was chieftain o’ the 
His name it was tae Wallace, and he was a fechtin’ man, 
And he harried a’ the borrder, and awa the southron ran 


Frae the dingin’ o’ the claymores o’ Glenworple. 


When the bonny pipes are skirlin’, and the lads are on parade, 

I’ the braw Glenworple tartan, wi’ the claymore and the plaid, 

When the sergeant-major’s sober, and the colonel’s no afraid 
©’ seein’ tartan spiders in Glenworple. 


Eh, a bonny sicht they mak, but gin the canteen ye gang ben 


When. the morn’s parade is ower, she'll be full of drunken men, 


And a thoosand canty kilties will be stoitin’ doon the glen ! 


For they drink a power o’ whisky in Glenworple ! 


Heuch! for the braw Glenworple hielandmen ! 
They’re great, strong, whisky-suppin’ hielandmen, 
Harrd-workin’, hairy-legged hielandmen, 
Slaant yo doh! Glenworple 
Duncan Tovey. 
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WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF ATTAINING 
OLD AGE? 


The advantages of attaining old age are nil, abso- 
lutely nil. To attain old age, the doctors tell you, you 
must conserve your energies, and to conserve one’s 
energies means that one cannot enjoy life as it passes, 
for the eye must be ever on the clock, and the finger 
on the pulse, lest the borders of prudence be passed. And having, by 
such irksome self-denial, reached the goal of old age—what have you? 
You can no longer eat a comfortable dinner, and even if you could 
there is no one to share it with you, for all your old comrades have long 
since passed away, and your club is filled with strangers. In the 
smoking-room, should you venture on an opinion in a discussion, you 
either find that your deafness has rendered you stupid, or else that your 
remarks are out of date. Reading—the solace of the solitary—is a 
wearisome labour, only to be compassed with the aid of a powerful glass. 
As likely as not, driven in on yourself, you become fidgety and crot- 
chety, irritable and irritating, and your epitaph is written by men’s lips 


Victor Pitkethley 
growls. 
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before you die—“a confounded old bore.” And for this you have 
vegetated through all the golden years of your youth and prime; for 
this you have missed the aim and object of your coming into the world 
—to live. The life of the butterfly is shorter than that of the mole, but 
at least it tastes the sweetness of the sunshine. 


7. aa 


I was riding in a hansom with a young friend the 
other day, and I| put the question to him. Without a 
moment's hesitation he answered, decisively, that there 
was no advantage at all in attaining old age. Scarcely 
had he spoken when the horse was down, and started 
kicking the splashboard to pieces. My young friend was out long 
before I was. 

That shows the difficulty of answering the question. I, too, fail 
to see the advantages of attaining old age, and yet, if, after saying that, 
I were to go on living, I should be pointed out as a man whose opinions 
lack sincerity. So I think perhaps I will say this. I think it is worth 
while living to an old age if, all the time, you are getting richer. 

And I will tell you why. You will then begin to make friends even 
among the members of your own immediate family. You will find 
them wonderfully nice and attentive, and you will be able to have some 
fun with them after your death. Indeed, at times I feel inclined to 
give up working for “ THE IDLER” and to become rich myself, for | 
would like to die with a smile on my face. 

Listen how you my do it. I refer to the will, of course. Where 
there is a will there is a way. You will first insert a direction to the 
executors to summon to the reading of the will all the persons whose 
names are mentioned therein. You will thus ensure that a cheerful, ex- 
pectant, little party shall be collected round the table when the lawyer 
arrives with the will) And then he will read it: “To my dear daughter 
Caroline, who has nursed me with such loving care during my trying 
illness, I give [Caroline smiles] a father’s thanks [Caroline faints]. To 
each of my other daughters, as a slight recompense for the attention 
they have paid me during my declining years [/ively satisfaction] | 
give a photograph of myself [co//apse]. 1 feel sure their little kindnesses 
were never rendered with a view to any ulter:or advantage, and I have 
accepted them in that spirit. It is my wish that my daughters shall 
continue to reside in the house wherein they have so long resided with 
me [sobbing ceases], and I would therefore advise them to go on paying 


Walter Emanuel 
equivocates. 


the rent [sobéing worse than ever). 1 bequeath to my son Robert, who 
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has caused me so much anxiety by his intemperate habits, the sum of 
£10,00c. [With a cry of “Good old guvnor,’ Bob rushes out of the 
house, and buys £10,000 worth of drink—to discover, on his return, that 
the legacy had been revoked in a codicil.| To my two sons-in-law | 
bequeath £20,000 each [joy], and I thank them for attesting my will, 
for, as the lawyer will explain, that annuls the bequest [vage].” And so 
on. At the cost of a very little trouble you should be able to bring it 
about that there will not be a single person present who will not regret 
having bought expensive mourning. 

I believe there is a very great opening for these comic wills. 
now that I have thrown out the suggestion, I should not wonder if they 
were to become Society’s latest fad, so that a dull funeral will be a thing 


In fact, 


of the past. 


To seek for the advantages of old age is rather like 
trying to look upon the humorous side of the bubonic 
Conrad Weguilin plague. 
is emphatic. Advantages! Ye gods! Find the advantages of the 
deadliest disease known to humanity. What can be 
the advantage of outstaying the world’s welcome—of waiting until the 
candles are blown out and the guests have departed ? 

Age is a petty thief, that in the end beggars all. 

Watch the great painter proudly exhibiting wretched imitations 
(done by himself) of his past work, while the world tries to hide its 
smile in pity. 

Read the vapid twaddle, with the justly great name attached ; hear 
the husky whisper that was once the voice of a singer ; then—then find 
the advantages of age, if you can. 

Happy mortal if you do, for it will console you—later on. 


* % * 


I can remember what it feels like to be old; for it 

is well known that a man is as old as he thinks he feels. 
Fred. E. Wynne j - : ‘ . 

n this sense I was old for several years—I should think 
has been there. , € . 

from nineteen to twenty-two. This period of old age 

had definite advantages. Its pleasures, for one thing, 
were cheaper than those of a more robust period. 

For instance, if I felt too old to go to the theatre, I could get nearly 
as much satisfaction out of feeling too old, and calling the attention of 
others to my infirmity. This was convenient at a period when I had 
very little money to spend on amusement—very little more than I 
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have now. I became one of a little coterie of senile undergraduates who 
extracted unsuspected honey of delight from the mere discovery of 
symptoms of maturity. When discovery failed we invented. 

Thus we confined ourselves to port, and only thought with secret 
longing of claret, Watching each other eagerly lest another should 
anticipate us in developing a genuine symptom of gout. 

Yet, one by one, we were converted to youth—most of us by 
maidens. Some of us have even got married, and we grow younger 
and younger as we watch our children race madly forward to an old 
age of sublime disillusionment. Certainly, old age -has advantages— 
fora time. The thing is to secure your lines of retreat. 

x * 7 


“Those whom the gods love die young.” It is at 
first sight a paradoxical statement, for the world is a 
beautiful place, and life is very pleasant. But I think 
it means, those whom the gods love never let themselves 
grow old. They have a gift; the best that men can 
possess. Think of Hokusai seriously contemplating at eighty the 
marvellous pictures he would be able to paint (if he kept on trying) at 
a hundred and ten. One Cornish friend of mine is well over fifty, and 
has his moments of depression ; but the smallest thing will put an end to 
them, and then he stretches himself, and says, “ Well, I suppose ’tis true 
I was fifty-three las’ birthday, but I can’t hardly believe it. I d’ feel 
sixteen.” He has the gift, and will go on saying that at intervals 
though he lives to be eighty. But to grow old is terrible. It is to lose 
all interest in the things that happen from day to day, and to care only 
for those which happened long ago. It is to become incapable—how- 
ever much to your own regret—of any real sympathy with those who are 
about you. It is to be a bore and a continual trouble to others as to 
yourself. It is, in fact, to be dead before they have made your grave 
ready. If you have not the gift, you will be well advised to adopt one 
of the dangerous professions. For the sake of others, and for your own 
especially, turn publican, or work in a white-lead factory. 


a 7 * 


H, D. Lowry 
as a fatalist. 


What are the advantages of attaining old age? [| 

p don’t believe there are any, and | must further con- 

eer Kent fess admiration for the custom, said to exist amongst 
tells a story. ie F tl 

some savage tribes, of removing those members of the 

community who arrive at an age when they cease to be 


of use to their fellows. 
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I have read somewhere the story of a traveller—I think he was a 
missionary—who sojourned for a while in a far country. The heathen 
people of that land refrained from eating their visitor, and treated him 
with some consideration. They politely invited him to such social 
functions as were going, and a native dignitary paid him the com- 
pliment of asking him to attend the funeral of his—the native dignitary’s 
—father. The obsequies were conducted with decorum and propriety. 
A crowd of relatives and friends assembled, and marched in solemn 
procession to the cemetery. Only one thing struck the missionary as 
irregular—there was no corpse. On pointing out this omission, he was 
introduced to an old gentleman who was trotting about, and chatting 
pleasantly with the mourners gathered around the grave. This, it 
appeared, was the native dignitary’s father, who had arrived at that time 
of life when, a man ceases to be a useful member of society, and threatens 
to become an encumbrance. In accordance with the custom of the 
country, it therefore became the duty of the native dignitary to suppress 
his father by knockng him on the head, a duty in which the old gentle- 
man cheerfully acquiesced. 

The narrator concluded his anecdote with the assurance that among 
the natives of that land, an aged person is only considered unfortunate 
when he has no son to perform this last act of filial devotion. 


* * * 


They are infinite! Consider what we may acquire. 
I am seventy-one and a half years young, and I have 
— owned thirty umbrellas, taken chiefly from barber shops, 
where they post the eccentric notice, “ Please, don’t take 
the wrong hat.” 

Look at the patience you may require! Job was wrong. He 
thought patience was merely a virtue, whereas it is a positive 
luxury. I possess the most’ gifted liar at large. He supplies 
me with war news. I squat in the arm-chair: he hands me his pipe, 
tobacco, and matches. He stands and orates: he tells me what Joe 
will do with Kruger. When he has mangled me with his oration he is 
three pipes of tobacco worse off. 

Then consider how often an old man may marry. I’m enjoying my 
fifth wife, and living on my family. They are numerous, but all good 
except one—she’s xo good. But I've an advantage in that: she is an 
intellectual lady ; she is thinking herself da/d. I’m waiting in a frenzy 
of bliss for that period, when, of course, I shall gloat over her reforma- 


tion. 
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Briefly, the advantages are bottomless—like the pit. Old age 
enables us to enjoy the society of even a policeman, and to listen to a 
theatrical manager without saying “ Rats.’ It induces us to agree with 
a politician, and to owe money without remorse. When old, we can sit 
and think whilst a public reciter fills us with poetry. Age! Why, it 
encourages us to marvel how we can squeeze fifty miles of flotsam into 
less than three hundred words, when a young and ardent journalist 
would be tempted to seek deserved repose in Fulham. 


* * * 


The point of view is everything. There are men 
who attain old age deliberately as a position to be 
captured, as it were, by slow assault; others get there 
by accident, having shirked none of the common risks 
of life; others who have rushed into every kind of peril 
and reached four score with scars. The first class is not worth con- 
sideration ; such a man has breathed, but not lived; even his death will 
hardly reconcile him to his kind. The second may be, and probably is, 
an estimable citizen, to whom the advantages of his old age consist in 
aright to manage his family, in the main, with as much consideration as 
it deserves, and circumstances have landed him in a workhouse. He will 
be a philosopher ; our workhouses are full of philosophers. The man who 
has run to danger as to a feast, and has come through safely, will have 
that broad outlook which can only spring from knowledge. If you ask 
for his advice, he will give it. He will have sympathy with young ideals 
and hot blood; he will still carry a brave heart under his waistcoat. 
He is justified for having lived so long. 

And, indeed, old age needs more justification than any other con- 
dition. To be merely old is no claim even to respect. Personally, I 
regard the state with something like horror; I have no wish to out- 
live my friends and myself. The flow of life is so delightful that I 
cannot reconcile myself to the notion of its ebb. Yet, I shall doubtless 
fly to a doctor when the first twinge of gout comes. 


C. K. Burrow 
is’ very serious. 


* * ~ 


After careful consideration, I have come to the 

Leslie V.Shairp  coaclusion that without being old oneself it is impossible 
concludes the to say.< 

discussion. On the face of it, this constitutes a difficulty, which 

will be intensified when one remembers the. very 

advanced age to which people arrive before they are willing to admit 
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that they are old, and the futility of expecting any intelligible utter- 
ance from the hopeless senility of the admittedly aged. 
It will be apparent, then, that as nobody who retains the faculty of 


~ clear expression is willing to admit that he feels old, the question, as 


it will be generally understood, cannot be answered. 

But now observe this. The query is not, What are the advantages 
of being old? but, What are the advantages of attaining old age? 

You see the subtlety of our editor's mind! It is not he who is born 
old that is assumed to possess advantages, but he who attains old age. 

There is much in that distinction. I feel sure that all the advantages 
lie in the attaining. 

Let us, then, enumerate: First, there is the self-satisfied feeling that 
comes of attaining anything without effort on our own part; then 
there is the knowledge that the follies of our youth are receding still 
further into the dim distances of the past—({no one, of course, ever 
thinks his follies are anywhere but in the past); and lastly, there is 
the thought that while we are still attaining it, old age is yet some way 
in the future. 





NOTE.—The subject to be discussed by The 
Idler’s Club in next month’s number is :—Which 
is the most painful, Wit or Humour? Idlers are 
invited to join in the discussion, but are warned 
that space is limited Expositions are limited to 
250 words; the remuneration for published items 
will be half-a-guinea. Matter must [be sent in 
before the 10th. 
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THE STOLEN TRANSPORT: 
AN APPROXIMATE BOER NAVAL TRIUMPH. 
BY GEORGE HUDWORTH. 


It is reported in London that the hired transport Magnolia, with 
General Str Rupert Charters and the unusual force of 3,000 officers and 
men of the Guards on board, has been lost with all hands. As the 
Magnolia left London three weeks ago, and has not since been heard of, 
though she should have touched at Madeira, there seems to be ample 
grounds for the rumour. 


ARCUS DILLON read out the above paragraph in “Le 
Soir” as he sipped his coffee and petzt verre after dinner in 
his favourite Paris café, and a well-satisfied, triumphant smile 
spread over his handsome face. 

“Tt is well,” he remarked to the obese German who had 
shared his repast. “The parsimonious Englishman shall find his parsi- 
mony extravagant this time. You, my dear Durlacher, must feel a just 
pride at this news. Oh, England, you foolish higgler! was not your glut 
of gold sufficient to pay fair prices for transports in your emergency, that 
you must grab at the offer of the unknown Durlacher, to carry your 
popinjays at half the fair cost, in his ex-emigrant ship? Well, you have 
saved your money, John Bull, and—lost your men. Meanwhile, where is 
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your Durlacher—your cheap draught ox? He is missing—not to be 
heard of—like your Magnolia and’ your three thousand beef-fattened 
fire-eaters. Oh, bloated, cheapening shopkeeper, in future chartering 
of transports it will be well to look more closely into the identity of 
_owners and crews, and less closely into cost.” 

“Und I hof goot money gotten, my losd ship notvithstanding,” 
grunted Durlacher, in a fat voice, husky with repletion, “ und hof help 
mine goot vriends in Bredoria.” 

“Well, véve la Liberté,’ cried Dillon, raising his glass. “Here's to 
further triumphs like this to the down-trodden Irish and Boers, and end- 
less disasters to the overbearing English.” 

“Dey tink she iss losd, eh?” exclaimed the German, with a greasy 
laugh. “Dey nodings susbect, dot iss so?” 

“They think she is lost—yes,” answered Dillon, “and so she is, for 
all practical purposes. They have no idea, though, ow she is lost ; but 
we know, Durlacher—you and I, and a few others. With a fat purse 
and some exercise of brains we have done what thousands of armed men 
could not have accomplished ; have done it without loss, too. Nicholson’s 
Nek is nothing to it.” 

And the two, exchanging admiring glances, shook with silent 
laughter. 

aH a * * 

About a fortnight previously Major-General Sir Rupert Charters, the 
officer in charge of the troops on board the Magnolia, was enjoying an 
after-dinner cigar in his state-room with his second in command, Colonel 
Prendergast. 

“Well, Prendergast,” Sir Rupert was saying, “ how do you like the old 
tub?” 

“The boat's all right, General,” answered Prendergast, “ but I don’t 
like things. It’s too iike an American hotel for my taste—nothing but: 
Irish and Germans about. Kelly, the skipper, is a truculent-looking 
devil, quite of the ‘pathriot’ type—capable, no doubt, but not to be 
trusted, in my opinion; and those German officers under him I’m sure 
are neither capable nor trustworthy. And whoever heard of the owner— 
Durlacher—before he came forward with this cheap Noah's Ark of his? 
Oh, there’s something wrong about it all, General.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” said Sir Rupert, “ everything is all right ; 
you are out of humour with the poor boat because she hasn’t reached 
Madeira as soon as you wished; but, my dear Prendergast, with head 
winds——” 
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A revolver pointed directly at them. W. Bayes. 


“No, no, General,” broke in the other, “ you mustn’t believe all they 
tell you. We have had very light winds, and by no stretch of the 
imagination could they be called head winds. I’ve studied these matters, 
Sir Rupert. This is not by any means my first voyage to Cape Town. | 
assure you our course is far too westerly. We should have made Madeira 
at latest this morning. It is either gross incapacity, or worse——” 

At this moment the saloon door was violently opened behind them. 
They turned round to rebuke him who entered so abruptly, and looked 
into the muzzle of a revolver pointed directly at them. Behind the 
revolver the dare-devil face of Captain Kelly glowed menacingly. Both 
officers sprang to their feet. 

“T must ask you both to hold your hands up above your heads,” Kelly 
drawled, with the mingled accents of Tipperary and New York, “right 
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up, please, it’s no kind o’ use jibbing. There, that’s right. Now keep 
just so. Here, Max, go over them.” 

A German who had officiated as a mess waiter glided through the 
door, and commenced to thoroughly search the two officers for arms. 

“While he’s doing his work,” Kelly continued, with exaggerated 
coolness, “ I'll just tell you how matters stand. You and all your officers 
and men are absolutely in our power. We, the officers, crew, and servants 
of this ship, are all Boers—in sympathy, at any rate. Alongside of us is 
the Boer navy—the Sorci¢re, a cruiser purchased from the French for 
this job. She also has a full complement of Boer sympathisers. The 
whole thing is a put-up job, engineered by Irish and Boer agents. The 
bait of cheapness was offered, and your Government, with its usual 
rapacity, swallowed it. The game is up, gentlemen. Your men are 
battened down below, also your brother officers ; and all your arms have 
been appropriated. You can make one of your gallant British rushes, so 
famous in history, if you like, but it wili be without arms, and you will 
find an ample provision of Maxims and Mausers on deck to bowl you 
over like rabbits as you bolt. And if you get very obstreperous we will 
retire on board the Sorciére, and that good lady shall with her guns play 
such a tattoo on this old hulk as shall spread you over the sea like so 
many drowning rats. Then we will have a little rifle practice. But, if 
you are good and sensible, then no harm shall come to you. We will 
just keep you in safety till your country’s need for you is gone, and then 
we will take you to some barren shore and evict you—evzct you, mon 
général !—it is a word we Irish know weli.” 

“You treacherous scoundrel,” Sir Rupert hissed. 

“Doubtless, mon général,’ responded Kelly, suavely, “ but there is a 
saying that all is fair in love and war; it is not love that is concerned in 
this case. Well, cheer up, gentlemen, resistance is useless, and—it 
might be worse.” 

He left the cabin before they could reply, locking the deor behind 
him, and Sir Rupert and Prendergast looked at one another blankly. 

“You had a premonition of evil; you were right,” said Sir Rupert, 
quietly, and then they fell to discussing the situation. 

But all the discussion in the world would not mend matters; on the 
contrary, it only showed them how completely they were entrapped. Their 
predicament was awful. Here they were, an unusually large shipful of 
troops, hurrying out to reinforce an insufficient army in South Africa, 
with them a General who was considered a tower of strength in himself, 
and while their comrades at the front were looking anxiously for their 
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arrival they were floating idly on the ocean, far away from any chance of 
rescue, entirely in the enemy’s power. Such a state of affairs was unique 
in the annals of warfare. The Boer fleet was a small one, certainly, but 
it had accomplished much—through the treacherous hirelings it em- 
ployed. 

The days that followed seemed to the maddened prisoners to drag 
on with leaden feet. There was not one of them, from the General to 
the humblest private, who was not distracted by the hopelessness of their 
impotency. Mentally, their sufferings were very considerable ; physically, 
their condition began to be almost unbearable. The continuous close 
confinement below decks was beginning to have its injurious effects on 
them, and in this particular the men were worse off than the officers. The 
latter were allowed on deck, one by one, for a short time daily ; but the 
poor men were kept herded together in their quarters, with never a sniff 
of fresh air to revive them, except what made its way through the in- 
adequate port-holes. 

One morning Sir Rupert Charters was taking his promenade on deck, 
under the watchful eye of an armed sentry. In a short week he had 
changed from a well-preserved man of middle-age to a drooping, white- 
haired old gentleman, dull of eye and heavy of step. As he dragged 
listlessly to and fro he looked with lack-lustre eyes at the Magnolia— 
repainted, renamed Flaneur, metamorphosed completely—and at the 
Sorciére gliding vigilant by her side, and he sighed despondingly. Then 
his eyes wandered to the bridge of the Magnolia. Kelly and other 
officers of the ship were there, looking intently through their glasses at 
some object astern. Sir Rupert followed the direction of their gaze, and 
there, far away behind them, was—a little, dark cloud just above the 
horizon. Stay, was it a cloud? Surely it must be smoke—the sky was 
elsewhere clear. He strained his eyes on this smudge on the clearness of 
the prospect, and gradually a small something grew into view beneath 
it, dark at first, but growing lighter every second. Then all at once his 
eyes grew bright, as he realised what it all meant. There was a ship in 
those shipless waters, and it was overtaking them! Hope came flowing 
back into his heart, making a new man of him—a man of thought, of 
resource, of action. Then Kelly turned round on the bridge. 

“Take him below,” he shouted to the sentry, and Sir Rupert had to 
leave the deck; but he went briskly and cheerfully, and as he went 
he whistled “ The Campbells are coming” with all his power; and the 
tune floated through the ship, and was heard by all. It was like the 
song of the birds heralding the spring. 
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THE STOLEN TRANSPORT 


“Stob dot row,” growled the German sentry, swinging the butt of his 
rifle against Sir Rupert’s shins; but the General entered his cabin 
laughing. And all because of a little smoke-cloud and a grey-white 
something beneath it. 

Meanwhile, on the bridge Kelly and his officers, with dark, concerned 
faces, continued to watch the speck on the horizon; and on the Sorciére 
it was attracting similar interest. Both transport and cruiser piled on 
fuel, and strove to steal away from that pursuing dot; but still it grew 
bigger and bigger. It had the heels of them! Presently it swelled into the 
distinct form of a ship, long, lithe, slate-colour—a British cruiser, surely. 
Over went the helms, and transport and cruiser altered their course. The 
ship behind them promptly did the same. Back went Kelly and his 
consort on their former course. So did the other. She was following 
them—overtaking them—with deliberate intent! 

Now, as with tremendous speed she gained upon them, she ran up 
her colours—the colours that command respect the world over—the 
proud flag of Great Britain. A few moments’ delay, and then over transport 
and Sorciére floated a flag that never waved before upon the seas—the 
pot-pourri banner of the Transvaal. The reply to this was the boom of 
a gun from the British ship, and the signal—“ Stop, I’m going to board 
you.” Straightway the Transvaal ships slowed down, and a boat put off 
from the Sorciére, carrying her captain to help Kelly in his parley with 
the enemy. 

The officer from the British ship was received by Kelly and his 
officers with scrupulous courtesy ; but the Englishman, a rough-tongued 
son of the sea, would have none of their blandishments. He peremptorily 
demanded the surrender of both ships, and intimated that, if they did not 
capitulate at once, his ship-—the Troublesome, first-class cruiser—would 
blow them both out of the water, which, he pointed out, the superior 
power of her armament would render a very simple matter. Kelly 
attempted dissimulation. His ships, he said, were a hospital ship being 
convoyed to South Africa for the use of the Boer wounded by a borrowed 
cruiser! He claimed the respect due to the Red Cross. The English- 
man waved aside the statement as absurd. 

“Can’t you tell a better lie than that?” he said, scornfully. “It’s no 
good,” he added, “ we know all about you, despite your fresh paint and 
new name. When you held up the Magnolia you forgot the sentry at 
the stern life-buoy. He saw what was up, and jumped overboard with 
the buoy. We happened to come along, and picked him up. He told us 
his tale, and we followed you. We have found you at last, and we mean 
to stick to you.” 
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THE STOLEN TRANSPORT 


Kelly saw the game was up, so far as bluffing was concerned; but 
he had good cards to play yet. 

“Very well, sir,” he responded, with a crafty smile, “ we will admit that 
you have found us out, we will also admit that you could blow us out of 
the water; but it follows that, if you do so, a considerable quantity of 
British soldiers will go with us. Now, sir, let us talk reason. The game 
isn't all with you. No, sir, we won't surrender. Furthermore, we must 
request you to clear off at once. You can attack the Sorciére if you wish 
—she has none of your soldiers on board ; but take warning that the first 
shot you fire will be the death-knell of all your fellow-countrymen in our 
hands.” 

And this was the message that the young officer had to take back to 
his captain on the Troublesome. The captain when he heard it knitted 
his brows, and swore beneath his breath. Here was a predicament he 
had never encountered before. What could tactics, or armaments, or 
British valour effect in a case like this? His hands were tied. He knew 
not what to do. Throughout the afternoon he paced the deck seeking 
a plan for the deliverance of his countrymen. As dusk was beginning 
to descend a boat came off from the transport with a message from Kelly, 
that if the Troublesome had not disappeared at sunrise he would wreak 
terrible retribution on the prisoners in his hands. But the captain had 
found a plan at last, and he laughed at the threat. 

When night came the search-lights of the rival cruisers pierced the 
darkness, making a mimic day within the radius of their beams ; but the 
Troublesome’s more powerful light overwhelmed that of the Sorciére, 
and by its more potent glare brought blindness worse than darkness on 
the enemy. Under this cloak of invisibility the British sailors worked 
swiftly and silently, lowering the boats and securing them alongside on 
the port side, for the Troublesome lay slightly astern of the Sorciére and 
about a cable’s length to port of her, while the latter had the transport 
almost abreast of her, about a quarter of a mile away to starboard ; and 
the Troublesome’s captain was working out his plan with due regard to 
these positions. 

So the night wore on, and all was still and silent. At last, as the pale 
light that heralds the dawn appeared on the horizon the telegraph 
clanged out its signal in the engine-room, and the Troublesome steamed 
ahead, edging in slightly towards the Sorciére. All orders on board of 
her were given in subdued tones—almost whispered. 

“Sorciér—r—re aho—o—oy,” a mighty voice roared from the 
Troublesome as she drew near the other. 
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“ Ah—o—oy,” came the answer. 

“ For the last time, will you give up our men?” 

“ Nein, nein—nod fer all de Britishers in de vorld.” 

“Then, by heavens, you shall pay for it some day,” yelled the 
Troublesome as she steamed past. 

“Oh, yah—som day,” replied the Sorciére with a mocking laugh. 

Then the captain of the Troublesome proceeded to give an exhibition 
of tactics. When he was just clear of the Sorciére he put his helm hard 
over, so that his ship, sweeping in a sharp curve across the other’s bows, 
shot up between her and the transport. As she repassed the Sorciére a 
streak of silver leapt from her side. The next moment there was a 
deafening roar, and the Boer navy lay in fragments on the ocean—such 
portions of it, at least, as were not flying heavenwards. Simultaneously, 
the Troublesome’s boats, which were manned and ready for action, 
slipped away from her side and reached the transport with a few vigorous 
strokes of the oars. So quietly had this manceuvre been executed that 
the enemy were taken by surprise. There was a volley, a British cheer, 
and all was over. Britannia had her own again! 

* se st * 

Later in the day Sir Rupert Charters addressed the Guards drawn up 
on deck. 

“ Soldiers,” he said, “ you have had a rough time ; but it is over now, 
What you have to do now is to get fit and strong, and—keep your-mouths 
shut. We'll land unheeded somewhere in South Africa, and go quietly 
up to the front, and then we'll pay the Boers for this little entertainment.” 

The deep-mouthed roar that answered him boded ill for the Boers. 

os ok a % 

Once more Marcus Dillon and Durlacher were enjoying the post- 
prandial coffee with accompaniments, this time with gloomy looks and 
an air of despondency. Again Dillon read a paragraph from “ Le Soir”: 

“ News has reached London that the overwhelming and decisive defeat 
of the Boers at Zoutpan was greatly contributed to, tf not entirely accom- 
plished by, the 3,000 Guards under General Rupert Charters, previously 
reported as lost at sea, who unexpectedly reinforced the' British troops. We 
await explanations of this marvellous resurrection.” 

“Something has happened, Durlacher,” remarked Dillon, sadly, 
“ something that you and I know nothing of.” 

“Ach!” the Teuton gurgled, “der drandspord vos all-a-right ; I tink 
der vos someting de madder mit de Boer nafy.” 

Which was a perfectly correct view of the situation. 
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“A SENSE OF HUMOUR.” 
By J. HICKORY WOOD. 


SAT at one end of the table pretending to write ; and the boy sat 
at the other end pretending to read. We were both, to all 
appearances, deeply absorbed in our respective occupations, but 
each was watching the other furtively most of the time. The 
boy had been absolutely quiet for such a length of time in order 

that I might not be disturbed, that I began to fear the unusual strain 
would tell upon him, so I spoke, just to relieve the tension, if only for a 
moment. 

“Do you like that?” I asked, indicating the matter he was supposed 
to be perusing. 

“Very much, thank you,” replied the boy, with that quality of polite- 
ness which is generally strained. 
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[ was staying for a few days at the house of the parents of the boy, 

_ and he had been promised that if he were very good for a whole day he 

might sit in the room with me while I wrote, and actually have the 

privilege of reading things before they became the property of the public 
at large. 

He was now enjoying his reward, and gave me the impression that 
he wished he had not been so abnormally good as to have earned it in 
all its fulness. I was sorry for him, but felt that he had partly deserved his 
fate, because, when his parents had represented him to me as an earnest 
appreciator and omnivorous devourer of all | wrote, he had lacked the 
courage to contradict them. 

“ Do you think it’s funny?” I pursued. 

“Oh, very!” he exclaimed, with a burst of courteous enthusiasm. 
“In parts it—it really ¢s funny,” he added; for he was naturally a 
truthful boy, though at present hampered by the recollection that I was 
his father’s guest. 

“You probably haven't arrived at those parts yet?” I said. “At 
least, [ haven’t heard you laugh to any great extent; but perhaps you 
don’t laugh out loud when you are amused. Some people don't.” 

“[—I didn’t wish to disturb you,” said the boy, evasively, and with 
marvellous diplomacy for a boy. 

“Don’t mind me. I enjoy hearing boys laugh,” I replied, and dipped 
my pen in the ink once more. 

The boy resumed his task, and for a time struggled nobly. It was 
hard work for him, because, whenever he raised his head, I raised mine 
also, and looked at him. Then he contorted his features into a ghastly 
grin, by way of conveying to me how much amused he was, and continued 
his researches with an eagerness palpably assumed. Several times he 
cleverly converted a yawn into a colourable imitation of a chuckle, and 
finally he put down the paper with a perfect piece of realistic business ; 
a genuine, whole-souled sigh of relief. 

“| have some more hete you haven't seen yet,” I remarked, as he 
showed signs of an unobtrusive departure. 

“ Thank you,” he said, “ but I think I had better see if I can go and 
help mother.” 

Then, as I raised no further obstacle, his conscience seemed to accuse 
him of discourtesy. 

“T am very much obliged to you for letting me read them,” he added, 
“and I think they are very funny indeed; but, you know, there are 
some days when I don’t feel as if I could laugh, however I try.” 
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“ Depends how you feel?” I suggested. 

“Wes,” he agreed. 

* And what you're reading,” I went on. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, promptly falling into the trap. -“ But father 
laughs when he reads your tales.” oO 

“ Really?” I said. 3 

“Oh, yes!” the boy continued, warming into enthusiasm,...“:I’ve 
heard him laugh even at the long ones. Why, it was only three Sundays 
ago when he was reading one of them to mother : 

“Oh! He reads them to mother, does he?” I interrupted. .._ , 

~“Oh! yes! Mother likes father to read to her,” said the boy::“ She 
doesn’t care what he reads, so long as he reads something.” 

“And does mother laugh?” I continued, in cross-examination, , 

“Well, you see, mother’s more like me,” he replied. “She doesn’t 
laugh at everything. But when father gets to one of the really funny 
bits, and she doesn’t laugh, he reads it over again, and she a/ways laughs 
the second time. I wonder how that is? Perhaps if I had got father to 
read that to me twice ”"—indicating his late studies—*I might :have 
laughed more than I did.” 

“Tt is quite possible,” I said; “but consider what a waste: of 
time it would be if your father were to do that, and nothing 
came of it.” ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t think father would mind the trouble,” :eturned:the boy. 
“He is really very anxious that I should enjoy everyt!.ing you write. | 
think it’s because he knew you when you weren’t any older than I am 
now. I’ve been reading a lot of your writings lately,” he continued, with 
a slight touch of pathos. “When father heard you were coming ‘here, 
he made both mother and me do it so that we should -be able to talk 
about them if you mentioned them.” 

“A very necessary precaution,” I remarked, “and I suppose you 
didn’t mind much. You're fond of reading, aren’t you?” 

“ Some things,” admitted the boy, with marked reservation. “ Father 
makes me read a lot because he wants me to be an author. He says 
trade is‘so bad just now he doesn’t know what else to make of me.” 

‘And what class of author would your father prefer you to. be?” -I 
asked. .“ Serious, humorous, poetical, or picturesquely untruthful ? ” 

“T don’t know,” said the boy, considering. “I suppose he wants me 
to be the one which makes the most money. Which one is that?” 

*“ The last one, most decidedly,” I replied. “He is the journalist in 
regular work, and with a regular salary.” 
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“TI fancy my father will expect me to write funny things,” he said, 
sadly. “When I was quite a little boy I used to say funny things. 
Father has got them all down in a book, and he reads them to people. 
who come to spend the evening.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ he’s read them to me.” 

“T know,” said the boy. “Iwas there. But I don’t think they really 




































are funny, and I could tell you didn’t. You said they were when father “ 
asked you, and you laughed ; but, not as if you wanted to, you know— ; 
more as if you 
“ my: « . “ plo 
I see,” I interrupted. “ More in the way you laugh at my writings ao 
when I’m watching you? ” a 


“Yes,” admitted the boy, frankly. “I believe people only laugh at the 
them because I was little when I said them. They wouldn't laugh if I 


said them now. I know they wouldn’t, because I've tried it on. I said _ 
one of them to you only yesterday—the one you liked best when father _ 
read them to you, and you never took any notice of it. I suppose you 

didn’t remember it ? ” fo 


“I'm very sorry,” I murmured, apologetically. iin 

“Qh, it’s all right,” said he, indifferently. “ But what I mean to say 
is, I don’t think I’m as funny as father thinks I am. I don’t feel funny 
inside, if you know what I mean.” dec 

“T understand the feeling perfectly,” I said ; “and my opinion is that 
your father over-rates both of us very much.” 

“He certainly thinks an awful lot of you,” assented the boy. “ But 





what I can’t make out is, if you don’t feel funny, why do you go on trying we 
to write things? It must be awfully hard work?” tak 
“It is!” I agreed. “Simply avful! But don't you know why I do ma 
it? I must do something, and I can’t do anything else. You mustn’t tell ate: 
your father, though, because he doesn’t know it.” suc 
“No! I won't tell,” said the boy. “I believe father thinks you do 
it because you like it.” list 
“Do you know what I should really like to do if I could?” I asked. 
“No! Teil us!” he said. : to! 
“TI should like to write a tale about a boy who ran away from school 
and went to sea, and became a pirate, and——-” 


“You've seen me reading it,” interrupted the boy, suspiciously clutch- 
ing the pocket in which reposed a copy of “ The Boys of England.” 

“T saw that you occasionally referred to it as a refreshment in the 
intervals of reading me,” I said; “but I don’t object to that in the 
least.” 
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“You won't tell?” implored the boy. “I promised not to tell of you, 
you know.” 
“Tell?” I exclaimed. “What do you take me for? Come on, 


fetch it out, and we'll read some of it now.” 

Out came “ The Boys of England” without further delay, and very 
soon I was reading aloud to a breathlessly interested audience of one the 
latest instalments of “ Gallant George; or, The Boy Pirate of the Red 
Sea.” 

The boy listened enthralled to the account of midnight attacks, ex- 
plosions, murders, battles, and sudden deaths with which the work 
teemed ; and when we came to the comic relief, in the shape of the 
tarring and feathering of an inoffensive skipper of a merchantman by 
the boy pirate’s first lieutenant, who was a gentleman of humorous 
tendencies, he shrieked with uncontrollable laughter. 

“This boy has a sense of humour, after all,” I thought to myself, as I 
watched him enviously. 

“T say, isn’t that fine?” he asked, wiping the tears of merriment 
from his eves when I had finished. “ Now, ¢hat’s what I call fun! Why 
don’t you write something like that?” 

“T only wish I could,” I replied. 

“Well! That’s the sort of author I mean to be,” he said, with 
decision. 

* * * * 


“We could hear Charlie laughing in here,” said the boy’s father, as 
we repaired to the adjoining room. “It is really very good of you to 
take the trouble to read your articles to him yourself. It must have 
made them so much more enjoyable. I t8ld you how he always appreci- 
ates whatever you write. He’s an excellent audience, isn’t he? He has 
such a remarkable sense of humour for his age.” 

“He has, indeed,” I said. “I couldn’t wish for a more appreciative 
listener.” 

The boy looked grateful, and made me a private signal, which I took 
to mean that if I didn’t tell of him he wouldn't tell of me. 
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A PESSIMISTIC POET. 


By W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 


ROM the Alps to Cape Spartivento, Italy is, on the whole, one 
garden of beauty. No other country in the world is so rich in 
the treasures of Art; and yet Italian literature, from T. 
Lucretius Carus down to Giosué Carducci and Gabriele 
d’Annungio, is more deeply tinged with the spirit of pessimism 

than any other in Europe. 

It would really seem as if the evanescence and mutability of all 
earthly things aroused a keener cry of remonstrance and indignation from 
the hearts of the children of Adam when the surroundings amidst which 
their brief mortal sojourn is passed are so entrancingly lovely that they 
are fain, like Goéthe's Faust, to bid the fair vision stay: “ Du bist so 
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schon.” Under such circumstances, the man of refinement and esthetic 
tastes, who happens also to be a thinker, surrenders himself in direct com 
amore to the glamour of Nature and Art; but even in the very act of that 
surrender is conscious that it is only glamour after all, and is consequently 
filled with a spirit of revolt, of entriistung against the false Armida who 
bewitches him with her enchantments. He grasps custinctively the 


“ 


sovoxpovos yd00vKy Of zesthetic enjoyment—the only “pure” pleasure in 
this world—although his reason tells him that it is perishable as the rose 
and transient as the glories of the sunset. 

It is a mistake to consider pessimism the result of dyspepsia and 
melancholia, as thorough-going optimists, whose pleasure it is to invent 
facetious repliés to the momentous question, “ Is life worth living?” pro- 
fess to do; it numbers, and has numbered, amongst its followers men of 
sound nerve, sane intellect, and unimpaired digestion, and is the not 
illogical outcome of that unambitious empiricism which simply takes the 
world as it is, and, with a fine Comtean scorn, regards the roseate visions 
of the transcendent and the jenseitig as the romance of philosophy. 
Schopenhauer describes the world mene Vorstellung, but although it 
was in his eyes a dream and an illusion, and on the whole a mauvais 
guart d heure, nobody more enthusiastically and discriminatively admired 
the fairy gleams of beauty which occasionally shot across the gloomy 
monochrome of the nightmare. Edward von Hartmann, the eminent 
author of the “ Philosophie des Unbewussten ” and the “ Ding au Sich,” 
whose calm and deliberate opinion it is that the existence of the world 
is a huge mistake somewhere, is, by all accounts, a man of cheerful dis- 
position, vigorous and healthy frame, and active and energetic habits—an 
acute observer of men and things. Nor does it help the cause of the 
optimists much to urge that the gifted poet on whose life and works we 
propose to comment briefly, and who may be regarded as the hierophant 
of pessimism and decadence in modern Italy, was, during the whole course 
of his short life, a victim to disease. This is certainly true. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that had his earthly tabernacle been as sound 
as it was faulty and brittle, his conclusions on the value of human life 
would still have been the same; for, as we shall presently see, he has 
left an earnest protest to this effect on record. 

Giacomo Leopardi, poet, philosopher, and philologist, was the son of 
the Comte Monaldo Leopardi and the Marchesa Adelaide Antici. He 
was born at Necanati, a town in Ancona, in the year 1708. 

His father was a Clerical of the Clericals, and, of course, had scant 
sympathy with the views which his gifted son developed at a very early 
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A PESSIMISTIC POET 


age. But, reactionary as he was, he possessed a magnificent library. 
Here, as Giacomo tells us, he spent the greater portion of his life as a boy 
in independent study, dispensing with the aid of his tutors, who probably 
were not of much account. We seem to see the young student in the 
dim recesses of the Italian library, forgetful of food and health and the 
manifold attractions of outdoor life, poring over venerable tomes, the 
repositories of the learning of past ages, careless of the stern fact that 
Hygeia invariably exacts heavy retribution from those who, in their 
devotion to Pallas, neglect all offerings at her shrine. Seven years were 
thus spent, in which period Leopardi acquired Greek without the assist- 
ance of a master, became a proficient in philology, amassed an immense 
store of the most varied learning, and sowed the seeds, or encouraged the 
growth, of that cohort of diseases which eventually swooped down upon 
him and made his life one martyrdom of pain. 

His sight, as he says, was thus ruined, and the year 1819 saw him 
condemned to complete abstinence from study. But, though knowledge 
was “at one entrance quite shut out,” his active mind shared not in 
the enforced indolence of his visual organs. Like Malebranche, whom, 
as a valetudinarian, at least, he somewhat resembles, he devoted himself 
in the darkness to philosophical meditations. 

In 1822, at the age of 24, we find him in Rome, where, to his infinite 
credit, he refused valuable ecclesiastical preferment, offered him by 
Cardinal Consolvi, at the request of the famous historian and antiquary, 
Niebuhr, electing poverty and freedom rather than wealth purchased by 
the sacrifice of principle and a revolting hypocrisy which his lofty soul 
abhorred. 

After a stay of seven months in the Eternal City, he returned to 
Necanati, the “ detested and uninhabitable,” with the full intention, how- 
ever, to avail himself of the earliest opportunity of quitting for ever a 
place which he loathed. 

It is probable that his refusal of the appointment offered him by 
Cardinal Consolvi was the cause of the unpleasant scenes which here 
occurred between father and son. It is right to observe that Leopardi, 
although sorely tried, was never lacking in filial reverence ; and it is 
interesting here to note that though these things happened nearly 80 
years ago, in the days of the temporal power of the Papacy, Rome can 
even now supply many an illustration of similar condition in family life. 
There are households there, as the present writer knows, where the father 
is, perhaps, a Papal Chamberlain, a Clerical of the Clericals, like the 
Comte Monaldo, and a devoted adherent of the “ prisoner of the Vatican,” 
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while his sons are “ther? pensatori, supporters of the dynasty of Savoia 
and the new order of things, and regular attendants at the receptions in 
the Quirinal. 

Leopardi left the paternal roof in 1825, and only paid it a flying visit 
once or twice in the course of his subsequent career. Henceforth, his life 
was that of a wanderer through the cities of Italy. 


He was sojourning in Florence in 1832, when he was fortunate 
enough to meet with that rare treasure, a true and faithful friend, in the 
person of Antonio Nanieri, a Neapolitan. He succeeded in persuading 
Leopardi to try the effect of a change to Naples, and the last four years 
of the suffering poet’s life were cheered by his companionship and the 
devotion of his gentle sister, Paolina Nanieri. Men may sneer, if they 
will, at the gushing and demonstrative Italian nature, but all true and 
tender hearts will be touched by the way Nanieri speaks of the bard as 
his “ adored ” friend. 


Leopardi died in the house and presence of Nanieri and his sister 
at the age of thirty-nine, and his admiring disciple has given us an affect- 
ing and detailed account of his last moments. “I can no longer behold 
thee,” were his dying words, addressed to Nanieri, who hung over him 
in an agony of grief. 

This devoted friend, although by no means a wealthy man, took it 
upon himself to discharge a duty which Italy owed to one of the greatest 
of her sons. He erected a monument over liis grave in the church of San 
Vitale, bearing an appreciative epitaph composed by another equally 
sincere but less intimate friend, Pietro Giordani. 


Eight years afterwards Nanieri published at Florence the first edition 
of Leopardi’s works. . 


Leopardi’s view of the world and human affairs is succinctly expressed 
by the title of Calderon’s plays, “La Vida es Sueio”—* All thoughts, 
all passions, all delights,” the soul and its various phases, love, glory, 
virtue, are all illusions. And yet, as the Spanish poet desires to do, the 
italian lives right nobly in his dream. Whatsoever is great, whatsoever 
sublime, whatsoever is pure and lofty—all these things claim his allegi- 
ance. The heart of the poet, the patriot, and the man triumphs— 
illogically, it is true, but what matter?—over the cold, calm, intelléct of 
the philosopher, and the writer is happier, if not better, than his creed. 
The illustrious Necanatese, who held the doctrine of a Schopenhauer, 
delivered himself of patriotic sentiments which might well have animated 
a Simonides in those glorious days, when Greece fearlessly faced the 
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countless hosts of Xerxes. Who can read without a thrill of emotion his 
magnificent canzone, “ All, Italia.” 

And then there is the indignant and exceeding bitter cry in the poem, 
“Sul Monuemento di Dante”: “ Oh, Italy, do honour to the great men of 
thy past, for thy shores are now bereft of such ; not one remaineth whom 
thou canst reverence.” In “Consalvo” are depicted the matchless 
passion and pathos of the dying lover. “ Two things of beauty,” he cries, 
“the world possesses: love and death.” In the sad knell of the little 
poem, “A Se Stesso,” on the other hand, as well as in the magnificent 
“Bruto Minore,” we see the pessimist pure and simple. 

The “ Paralipomeni della Batracomiomachia” (“ The Supplement of 
the Batrachomyomachia,” a title derived from the IlapaXeizoueva ‘Opijpov 
of Quintus Smyrneus), a bitter political, philosophical, and religious 
satire, is his most ambitious work, and abounds in passages of 
exquisite beauty, as well as in amusing things at his détes noires, the 
‘Tedeschi,” whose arrogance and pedantry he mercilessly chastises. 

But in the opinion of the present writer the bright particular star in 
the galaxy of the poems of the great Necanatese is undoubtedly “La 
Ginestra, o il Fiore del Deserto,” wherein he addresses the perfumed 
broom, the contented denizen of the desert, blooming on the arid summit 
of Vesuvius, where there is no other shrub or flower, and branches off 
ausd arriptd into reflections, couched in the most sublime poetry, on the 
nullity of the human race and the vanity of human works and aspirations 
when confronted with the mighty and merciless forces of Nature. In 
these brief and cursory remarks, however, it is invidious to particularise 
where all is beauty. 

We shall conclude by quoting the words wherein this unique and 
hapless genius, whose great soul so conspicuously triumphed over disease, 
deformity, and pain, vindicates his position. “ Whatever my misfortunes 
may be,” he says, “I have at least had sufficient courage not to seek to 
lessen their burden either by vain hopes of future happiness or by a 
cowardly spirit of resignation. My sentiments with regard to destiny 
are, and have ever been, those which I have expressed in the ‘ Bruto 
Minore.” ‘his courage induced me, when | was led by my researches to 
a philosophy of despair, to adopt it without hesitation in its entirety. On 
the other hand, it is wholly owing to the pusillanimity of mankind, who 
feel the necessity of being somehow persuaded that existence is a guod, 
that certain persons desired to consider my philosophical opinions as the 
diseased outcome of my bodily sufferings, attributing to the influence of 
my material surroundings a conclusion which is due to my intellect alone. 
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Before I die I must protest against these figments, the inventions of a 
weak cause and a banal spirit, and I would beg my readers to blot out 
from their minds for ever my observations and arguments rather than 
attribute them to my maladies.” 








W. B. WALLACE. 











F. Emanuel. 





N. Wilkinson. 
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ON THE HEATH. 


By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 


I am swinging, swinging, swinging, 
In the cruel winter wind, 
With its whispering and singing, 
With its terror unconfined ; 
But I never, never mind, 
For my bones so rudely shaken, 
Always twined, twined, twined, 
Never more will re-awaken, 
Here, forgotten and forsaken, 
Lank and lean and tightly wound 
With the fetters, never taken 
From the limbs that they surround, 
Never reaching to the ground, 
Always hanging, hanging, hanging 
In a mystery profound, 
With a low aad dismal clanging 
Of the chains that swing around, 
With a horrible and melancholy sound! 
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When the day is bright and cloudless, Ps 
When the night is dull and drear, ; 
Here I swing, unshrived and shroudless, 
Heeding not the passing year ; . 
And the only song I hear i 
Is the creaking, creaking, creaking f 
Of the grim and ghastly gear 
That is ever, ever speaking. 4 
And the birds, some vengeance seeking, 
Gather round with lazy wing, 
With a shrill, discordant shrieking, 
Flapping, flapping as I swing, 
And they cling, cling, cling. “ 
I can feel them on my shoulder, . 
They are round me in a ring, 
Growing ever, ever bolder, 
They are demons that they bring, 
They are devils with a black and feathered king! hea 
part 
did 
Oh, the twisting and the turning bas! 
On the blackened Gallows-tree! cone 
With my soul for ever yearning, he v 
Ever longing to be free! 
But I swing eternally, 
Never ceasing, never stopping, : 
And the birds, with eerie glee, | 
On my limbs are ever hopping, | 
And my bones are dropping, dropping. 
In a circle they are spread, whi 
While the Gallows-tree o’er-topping - 
Casts a shadow over-head ; the 
But I know that | am dead 
Be Tel tS him 
With the Soul within me clinging, 4: 
whi 
And no tears for me are shed, pic 
In this awful swinging, swinging, sf 
Only horror, only dread, she 
With no rest until my. Spirit shall be fled! on 
eve 
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, ON’T overdo it, Bash,” said a pretty, bright-eyed girl from 
the depths of her sun-bonnet, over the top of the fence ; and 
Clayden, who was seated idly on the beam of his plough, 
started suddenly to his feet. 

He knew the voice quite’ well, and, curiously enough, the 
hearing it speak at that moment seemed almost to enter in as a natural 
part of the dream which he was enjoying. He blushed, as he always 
did when a woman spoke, struggled for a moment with the accursed 
bashfulness which had earned him his name, and finally succeeded in 
conquering his emotion. Dropping the lines on the handle of the plough, 
he went over to the lane. 

“T was just thinking of you, Phoebe,” he stammered. 

“Were you?” 

~ Yes.” 

“What were you thinking about me?” 

“T was thinking—er—-as maybe—er—— 

“And I was jest thinking of you too,” she interrupted, as something 
which she caught sight of in the distance prompted her to move, away. 
“I was thinking if you hadn’t got the lock-jaw so often you'd likely got 
the spring-fever now. Them horses look cold.” 

Saying this, she smiled at his discomfiture, and hurried away, leaving 
him thinking harder than ever. He returned to the plough. The hope 
which had buoyed him up before seemed suddenly to die within. He 
picked up the lines again in despair, and was about to resume his work 
when he became painfully aware of a small, hard clod of earth hitting him 
sharply on the nape of the neck. He gazed up into the air, and round 
on every side, and then dashed over towards the fence. The lane, how- 
ever, was crooked, and the zig-zag rails so full of hiding-places that he 
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“Don’t overdo it, Bash.” E. T. Gurney. hav 
saw nothing. But, as he turned away a minute later, another head 
popped suddenly up, while a boy of thirteen summers, and as many years 
of concentrated rudeness, whistled on his fingers. how 
“That you, Tommy?” 
“Who d’yer suspect ? ” to 
“ Did you throw that clod?” 
“ What clod?” 
“ Someone threw a clod at me just now.” 
“ Don’t know anythink about it.” 2 
“ Well, you needn't be so smart.” 
“ Free country, ain't it?” 
“What are you doing about here, anyway?” Yo 
“ Lookin’ for Phoebe.” htt 
“ Funny place this to come looking for her.” i 


“ Think so? Guess she never comes around this way, does she? Oh, 
no, never. Happens I seen her pads along the dust.” 
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With these words Tommy scrambled down to the ground, and 
followed up the tracks, hiding round each successive corner that he came 
to, and running along with back bent whenever the coast was clear. 

“He's a terror, that boy,” muttered Clayden to himself, as he returned 
tothe plough. “He's always to be found where he’s not wanted.” 

Picking up the clod, he looked round nervously to see if anyone else 
were watching, and, having reassured himself on this point, placed it care- 
fully in his pocket as a souvenir. 

“She done this,” he added, “to buck me up.” Then he gathered up 
the lines, and chirrupped to the horses. On turning at the corners, the 
clod he was in the habit of flinging at the hindmost served to remind 
him of that which Phoebe had thrown at him; and the work seemed 
lighter then. But for the rest, he thought of the spring-fever and the 
lock-jaw she had accused him of, and smarted under the sting. 

The following day he did no work. Hitching up two of the horses 
into the buggy instead, and filling it with provisions and blankets, he 
gave a few hasty orders to the hired-hand regarding chores, threaded his 
way down the crooked lane, and drove out anxiously on to the road. 

Traces of hoofs and wheels were discernible in the dust along the 
route, mixed with the trails of squirrels that crossed from side to side, 
showing that many of the inhabitants of the district were already on their 
way ; and, to judge from the oldish looks of most of the signs, they must 
have passed some time before. 

Leaving the main road at the forks, he deviated somewhat from his 
course for several miles, and drew up suddenly before a white-washed 
house. 

“You've not gone to the camp meeting then, Mr. Miller?” he called 
toa hearty old man working in the garden outside. 

“What do you think?” 

“Is Phoebe gone? ” 

“You bet. She don’t lose much. She took off early this morning 
under charge of Tommy.” 

“ Bit small, isn’t he?” 

“He is a bit; but I guess he’s equal to it. Keeps him out of mischief. 
You see, the big folks around here is all so precious bashful that the 
litt? uns is bound s 

Clayden stammered out something in answer to this, and slashed at 
the horses to cover his confusion. 

“So ’long, Mr. Miller,” he called, as he shot away. 

“So ’long, Bash.” 
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In five minutes, however, he was back. The old man looked up. 
“You ain't gone yet?” he said, smiling. ° 

“No. Not yet. I—er—want to ask you something.” 

“ What's that?” 

“ [—er—want to marry Pheebe.” 

“T’m not surprised.” 

The petitioner was already engaged in backing the horses, an action 
accounted for by the anxiety of the moment ; but no sooner did he catch 
the gist of the reply than he slackened the reins, and allowed them to 
stand. 

“I been wanting to do so for a long while,” said he. 

“So I seen. Hev you speke any about it to her?” 

“ Not yet. I’m going to to-morrow.” 

The old man scratched his head. “ Bad day to-morrer.” 

“Why?” 

“ She's out with Tommy.” 

“ What difference does that make?” 

“ Well, he ain’t altogether partial to you, and it’s jest as likely as not 
he'll cut up rough.” 

“What if he does? He's only a kid.” 

“ He's a mighty cute one.” 

“ T'll manage him.” 

“You'll do wonders.” 

“ Well, it’s all right, is it?” 

“ So fur as I’m concerned.” 

On this Bash muttered something about that being quite good enough 
for him, and drove the horses off once more. “So ‘long, grandpa,” he 
cried, putting his head round the hood of the buggy, and Mr. Miller 
laughed as he went inside. 

As soon as he had covered the thirty miles or so which brought him 
to Lincoln by the circuitous route he had chosen to take, the now 
confident and unabashed lover was disappointed to discover that one 
day’s combination of prayer and festivity was already at an end. But 
the following morning he lost no time in making his way through the 
many camps that were scattered about, till he recognised the bright-blue 
wagon-bed of Stephen Miller. Tommy was standing near. 

“Where's your cousin, Tommy?” he asked. 

“T guess she’s knockin’ around somewheres,” replied her guardian, 
insolently. 

“T should just like to speak to her for a moment,” said Clayden. 
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“ Well, yer jest can’t.” 

“Why not?” he demanded, angrily. 

“Whadyer wand to say to her, anyhow?” 

“I want to ask her something.” 

“Yer got somethink on. Whadyer wand to ask her?” 

“Tmperent little devil. What's that to do with you?” 

“T’m lookin’ after her.” 

“SoamI. I want to find her.” 

“Well, it’s no use lookin’ here,” replied the boy. “She’s jined the 
church. She'll like as not be singin’ and prayin’ by now. 

‘Why didn’t you say so at once?” 

“It’s a free country, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. And I'll give you an almighty whipping one day to prove it. 
I'd do it now if it wasn’t for Phoebe.” 

“Would yer? Whadyer wand with her anyway? You wouldnd bin 
able to talk to her if she was here. Why con't yer blush? ” 

A certain closed shed belonging to the blacksmith at Lincoln (the 
same who was a Justice of the Peace, and notorious for having married 
more than one couple with.a door-key), had been cleared of its rubbish, 
and endowed with seats. This was the meeting-house. Leaving their 
various camps in many cases under the charge of nobody at all, or it 
might be under that of the youngest member in the family (as in the case 
with Tommy), the people were gathered together in this one building 
for the purpose of absorbing the gospel. Brother Powell, whose wander- 
ings throughout the length and breadth of the country, under the 
auspices of the Methodist Board, had chanced to bring him into contact 
with the neighbourhood of Lincoln, was standing at one end of the build- 
ing, with hands folded before him, his eyes cast upon the ground, and 
lips moving in prayer. On either hand, separated from the rest by a 
semi-circle of white chalk, stood a number of young girls. These had 
done themselves the honour of enlisting as members of the church, and 
were already rewarded with the title of “ Christians.” Dotted about on 
Seats in the centre of the building were many sober and elderly parties 
comprising the fathers and mothers, many of whom had “ jined” in their 
time, but had since “ back-slid,” and were present only for the purpose 
of observing. At the back of them, a host of younger men, chafing and 
talking to one another in low tones, voluntarily composed the body of 
“sinners.” This was the stage of the proceedings when Clayden 
entered ; and the fact of his having many friends among the ranks of 
the wicked whom he had not set eyes upon for many a day was a signal 
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for the commencement of mutual and varied exchanges of welcome. At 
the increased hubbub naturally consequent on this, the preacher looked 
up. 

“ [’m not acquainted with the young man who came in just now,” said 
he, in a melancholy manner, “ but he’s resulted in disturbing the meeting. 
If you want to shake hands, any of you, I'll suggest a religious hand- 
shake, such as I have known back east. The Christians will therefore do 
as I do, and, the Almighty willing, they will succeed, eventually, I trust, 
in bringing some of the sinners over the line.” 

Brother Powell then walked down the building by himself, and 
showed the Christians what he intended by a religious hand-shake, going 
to every young man at the back in turn and saying a few kind words to 
each. “It was very successful east,’ he remarked, clasping his fingers 
together as he went up again. And, when he had instilled sufficient 
courage into them to go down and do as he had done, he folded-his arins 
in front and closed his eyes afresh. 

The next moment the Christians had covered the distance between 
the chalk line and the mass of the sinners, and a short time after both 
parties were busily employed in shaking hands all round. But, knowing 
nothing whatever to say in a religious sense, and in many cases not being 
able to withdraw their hands from the grasp of those who held them, the 
Christians were reduced to arranging their partners instead for the dances 
which were to come off after. And Brother Powell, being disturbed in 
his prayer by the giggling which went on, lifted up his eyes reproach- 
fully from the floor to the ceiling, and came down after them. Immedi- 
ately there was much scurrying back. But, before returning himself, 
Brother Powell turned round to Clayden for a moment, and looked at 
him hard. “Here,” he exclaimed, “is the instigator of much ungodli- 
ness!” Adyancing a step nearer, he added, in a sorrowful manner: 
“The Lord forgive you. All I can say is, you’re not a good man.” 

But Clayden, if timid in the presence of women, was far from being 
so in the company of men. Wheeling round suddenly, his face now 
flushed with anger, he followed the preacher up. “If you think I’m not 
a good man,” said he, walking behind with clenched fists, “ just you come 
outside.” And those who heard him tittered aloud; while he, unknow- 
ingly, crossed the line. 

Observing where he now stood, Brother Powell, either through the 
cleverness or stupidity of his heart, misconstrued his purpose altogether, 
and apologised simply. “I was mistaken. Glory for ever!” And just 
as the devil in Clayden was prompting him to reply in a forcible manner, 
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he felt a hand creep gently into his own and hold it tight. This it was 
alone which held him back. 

But to those who knew none of the particulars, the sincerity of his 
conversion was made evident by his standing beside so many girls; this 
being the most unlikely thing for him to do conceivable to any who knew 
him. There he was, however, happy in the light of the new faith. So 
Mrs. Barley described it ; and, being originally a “ shouter ” herself, could 
resist it no longer, but jumped up on to her seat, and called aloud upon 
the fire of heaven to devour her in her extreme joy. 

When the meeting was over, and dancing had begun on a clearing with- 
out, Mrs. Barley, in the excitement of another moment, wrapped her arms 
affectionately round the neck and kissed him, saying, at the same time, 
“Rejoice with me, my brother ”—for, as she explained afterwards, they 
were brother and sister in the church; and brothers and sisters might 
kiss. Then several of.the other sisters took it up too (just:a few of the 
bolder ones at first, to see what it felt like, and then the others because 
it was pronounced “ good”), and the ranks of the Christians seemed 
threatened to be inundated on the following day, for many of the sinners 
were quick to perceive there were certain advantages in joining the church. 

When the next day came, however, there was great disappointment 
at the meeting-house. Clayden was not there. Neither was Phoebe 
Miller, nor the blacksmith of the door-key fame. Tommy was present 
at the beginning, but, after having a good look round, and satisfying him- 
self that those for whom he was searching were not there, was seen to 
whistle ominously on his fingers, and rush out. Nevertheless, there was 
much rejoicing before the meeting was over, and the chalk semi-circle 
was necessarily enlarged. 

The buggy of Bash Clayden at this hour was already spinning back 
along the road. 

“You've no call to wear that for ever, you know, Phoebe,” observed 
the driver, kindly. 

Looking up into his face with a smile, his companion withdrew a key 
from her left hand, and dropped it in the pocket of his coat. 

The way back lay over the same dusty road by which the buggy had 
come, but the former divergence in the direction of Mr. Miller's was not 
repeated, and the fifteen miles were quickly covered, so that they found 
themselves in good time threading the crooked lane again leading to the 
house. The plough was still there, sticking in the ground just as Bash 
had left it, when they passed beside. Pulling up the horses suddenly to 
a standstill, he patted the side of his pocket, and winked. 
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“ That’s what done it, Phoebe.” 

“The key?” 

“No. The clod. I’d never have summoned up the spirit if it wasn’t 
that clod.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You don’t know, of course.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t.” 

“You don’t recall flinging this at me, do you?” 
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The inevitable young rascal, 


“Me?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“When?” 

“When you went by here the other day, and accused me of spring- 
fever.” 

“Honest Indian, I never threw it.” 

“Then, if you didn’t, it must have been young Tommy. He’s always 
up to some devilment. However, I’ll forgive him this.” 
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“Oh, I won’t forgive him anything,” said Phoebe, “the nasty, horrid 
wretch. He’s bin the worrit of my life. I couldn’t go anywheres at all 
for anything but what he was bound to be follering.” 

“Well, you're quit of him now, Pheebe.” 

“T can’t hardly believe that it’s true.” 

“If he comes bothering around any more I'll remind him of that clod. 
He lied about that.” 

“If yer want to find out right hard,” came a voice from the side of the 
buggy, “it was me; and the next chanst I get it'll be the biggest rock | 
can turn up.” ; 

Turning round, they were completely taken by surprise. Standing 
in the lane, with his hand buried deep in the pockets of his trousers, and 
eyeing them with a look of triumph on his countenance, was the inevit- 
able young rascal. 

“You come right home,” said he, while they stared in mute amaze- 
ment. “ You guessed you'd give me the slip, didn’t yer? ” 

“ Jee-roosalem!” cried Clayden, jumping from the buggy, unable to 
contain his anger any longer. “ How is it you managed to come here at 
all?” 

“ On the springs.” 

“ Behind?” 

“ Free country, ain't it?” 

“Yes. Now I'll prove it.” 
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THE WAY OUT. 
By G B. BurRGIN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Miss LANGE’S STRATAGEM. 


O English Bill’s great astonishment, on the evening following 
this somewhat stormy visit, Miss Lange brought her parent to 
visit him. It was true that Pierre Lange came with very great 
reluctance ; but it was evident that his daughter ruled him 
completely, and that he had been carefully put into his best 

clothes to do honour to the occasion. The Solitary, unhappily conscious 
of his vigorous dismissal of Pierre Lange—a dismissal not wholly un- 
accompanied by personal violence—when that worthy had determined to 
wreck the hut, scarce knew how to welcome his unwilling guest, whose 
manner seemed to betoken that he also was embarrassed by the due 


observance of the ceremonial proper to such an occasion. Miss Lange, _ 


however, with characteristic promptness, solved the difficulty by per- 
emptorily ordering her sire to enter the hut. He did so, glowering datkly 
at English Bill, and extending his leg of mutton fist with the air of a 
man who was about to embrace a grizzly bear, and was not quite sure as 
to whether the bear would retaliate. 

“Then bygones is to mak’ to himself bygones, ba Gosh?” asked 
Pierre Lange, after English Bill had shaken hands with proper solemnity. 

“T guess so,” said Miss Lange, composedly, following her father in‘ 
the hut. “I guess so. When I tell Dad bygones are to be bygones, 
Dad knows he’s bound to dry up. Ain't that so, Dad?” 

“Dad” grunted a surly acquiescence, and looked significantly at 
a jug in the corner—a jug which he believed to contain whiskey. He 
could not imagine any other purpose for which a man wanted a jug. 

The Solitary flushed. “I’m afraid it’s only water,” ne said, awkwardly. 
“ Let me offer you a pipe.” 
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Pierre Lange took the proffered peace-pipe, filled it, lit it at the 
Solitary’s, and puffed away amicably. Under the soothing influence of 
the pipe his rugged countenance relaxed, and he sat down with a crash 
on a corner of the Englishman’s bunk. 

“ He's that safe and peaceful now,’ Miss Lange declared, airily seat- 
ing herself on the table, “a baby might play with him.” 

Mr. Lange nodded a pleased acquiescence, as he produced a bottle of 
whiskey from his pocket and handed it to his host. If the Englishman 
did not know how to discharge the duties of se ane he would be 
magnanimous and teach him. 

“Keep it to yourself, Dad,” Miss Lange peremptorily remarked. 
“Don’t you know he’s sworn: off, and drinks nothing but milk and 
water?” 

Pierre Lange nodded. “ There’s more to me,” he said, taking a long 
swig at the bottle. “Oh, yes, excuse to me, monsieur, but it maks not 
enough for two. I tole you so, Lelota. One bottle for two men is not 
very satisfy ; oh, no.” 

“Shut up, Dad.” 

“ Fér wat you spik lak dat? For me, | tole you I come to shake de 
han’, ba Gosh.” 

He again extended his huge fist to the Solitary, who took it some- 
what limply. 

“ Now it have all mak’ up,” Pierre declared, laughing jollily, and taking 
another drink from the inexhaustible contents of his bottle. “ Dis girl 
be gone crazee if I no mak’ up wit’ you.” 

“You seemed to think,” said Miss Lange, turning to the Solitary, 
“because I choose to fool round sometimes I ain't got no relations as can 
do the polite. Look at Dad, now ; ain't he a picture?” 

He certainly was—of incipient drunkenness—drunkenness which 
could not be very long delayed if he pursued his present method of 
liquid refreshment. 

“T’m sure I’m charmed to see Mr. Lange at any time,” said the 
Solitary, with a certain remorse for his hasty conclusions regarding the 
eccentric conduct of Miss Lange. Dwellers in the Bush could not be ex- 
pected to attribute much importance to the conventionalities. 

“That being so, you've done all that’s necessary, Dad,” said Miss 


_ Lange; “and you can scoot home again. The charm of your society 


might wear off if you was to stop much longer.” 
“ By tam, I do not lak at all to drink wit’ meself,” said Pierre, stagger- 
ing to his feet. “Bon soir, Monsieur. You have beeg tam here to kip 
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de place clean. Lelota stay wid you to help for sure; dat is why I 
come to mak’ it all right wit’ you. Bon soir.” 

And with this paternal disposition of his daughter, Pierre Lange 
staggered away. 

“Guess Dad knows I can take care of myself,” said Miss Lelota, 
thoroughly understanding the look of alarm on English Bill’s features, 
and getting off the table with unconventional alacrity. “Of course you 
haven’t a broom here? I never knew a man who set up housekeeping 
on his own account with a broom.” 

“T didn’t think it necessary,” said the Solitary. What would this 
intrusive female ask for next? When he wanted to clean out the hut, he 
did it with a bough and a piece of rag. 

“Takes a woman to kick up a dust,” said Miss Lelota, gliding away 
to the back of the hut, and bringing in a broom with suspicious readiness. 
She seemed, even to the unsuspecting Solitary, to be going through an 
organised programme. “I thought it would never enter your head the 
place wanted dusting, so I decided to run it myself.” 

English Bill expostulated, but Miss Lange, in answer to his somewhat 
incoherent remarks, began to “run” the place by sweeping a cloud of 
dust into his mouth, and soon reduced him to a state of furious silence. 

“Why can’t you let things alone?” he stammered, as soon as the dust 
began to settle a little. 

With another deft motion of her broom, Miss Lange again reduced 
him to silence. “ Keep your mouth shut,” she remarked, grimly, “ till I've 
finished, or I'll do it again. You can sit outside if vou want to. A man’s 
no good in a place when this sort of thing’s going on.” 

In answer to this impetuous outburst, he moved outside, and sat on a 
stump. Taking compassion on his misery, the catbird flew to his 
shoulder and inquisitively surveyed Miss Lange, whilst the chipmunk put 
its head out from the breast pocket of-his shirt, and sniffed disapprov- 
ingly at the dust, as Miss Lange clattered about inside the room, brought 
some water from the shore, threw away two or three foul pipes, aud 
generally made herself at home. 

“ That’s all done; the place is fit to sit in now,” she remarked, 
fanning herself. “I’ve brought you down some hash; but it wants 
warming up.” 

She went to the little open fireplace, started a fire, and put on it a 
tin saucepan, which she also produced from behind the hut, the stupefied 
Solitary watching her proceedings with amazement and wondering why 
she would not let him and his belongings alone. What was the use of 
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arguing with this woman, who did exactly as she pleased, and declined 
to stand in awe of Mrs. Grundy (she had probably never even heard of 
her) or anyone else. He watched the girl’s magnificent form gliding 
swiftly about as she drew the little table out of the hut, brewed some tea, 
and covered the rude planks with a rough cloth. 

“*Twont do to give you too many luxuries all at once,” she said, 
critically surveying the chipmunk as it ran in and out among the dishes 
“Say, what a cunning little thing! I’m going to make it love me right 
off.” 
She set herself to charm the animal with subtle ways, suggested by 
her Indian knowledge of woodcraft. In a few minutes it ran up her 
shoulder, and crawled into her hair. The bird, however, declined to 
have anything to do with Miss Lange’s blandishments, and hissed dis- 
approval of her from a neighbouring bough. 

“ Anyone can see it’s a hen,” Miss Lange said, with fine contempt. 
“I’m not going to waste any more time on her.” She threw the bird a 
handful of crumbs, and went on with her preparations. 

The stupefied Solitary watched her preparations with marked dis- 
approval. He hated her magnificent vitality, her strong will, her power 
of interesting him in trifles which had long ceased to have any active 
meaning whatever. He was still more annoyed when two or three of 
his fellow-workers,; headed by the staggering Pierre Lange, wandered by 
with a grin, and cheerfully greeted his fair companion, who answered 
their badinage with masculine vigour and freedom of expression. 

“You see what you've done,” English Bill cried angrily. “I expect 
this will be all over the place to-morrow.” 

“Just what I expect too,” said Miss Lange, cheerfully, as she raised 
the cover from the tin saucepan, and a savoury odour stole upward. 
“Just what I expected. Seems as if folk never could hold their tongues 
in this part of the world. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised. Have some 
hash? It’s got love-apples” (tomatoes) “ in it.” 

The Solitary hated to appear discourteous. “But I’ve already 
supped,” he said, weakly. 

“T surmised as much. A hunk of cold pork and a bit of cold biscuit. 
Nice sort of supper for a man who’s working at the mills! You can’t 
expect a man to be a man unless he has good food. No wonder you 
went crazy, if you've been feeding like that.” 

“Will you have the kindness to mind your own affairs, and leave me 
tc attend to mine?” 
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“Not much. Here's your hash, and here’s your tea, and here's a 
chunk of decent biscuit with it. You'll feel better when you've had a 
Christian meal.” 

She pushed the plate to his side of the table. 

“ |’m not going to barter my soul for a mess of pottage.” 

“Who wants to barter your soul? ’Sides, ’tisn’t pottage ; it’s hash; 
and don’t you forget it. Eat it up now or I'll set fire to the hut and burn 
you out.” 

“You are the 

“Oh, yes, I know all that; so you needn’t waste time telling me 
about it. There! There! Eat and be thankful. It’s got a dash of 
red pepper in it to give you an appetite. I’m hungry, too. I knew 
you wouldn’t have more’n one plate, so I brought two or three of my 
own.” 

Miss Lange went to the back of the hut, fetched some coarse tin 
plates, and put them on the table. She guessed that the effect of her 
brief absence would be to let the savoury smell of the hash steal up the 
Solitary’s nostrils, and enfeeble his resolution. 

When she returned, he judged it better to eat his supper without any 
more fuss. 

After he had finished the hash, she produced a heap of little red, 
wild strawberries on a platter of birch bark, and some cream in a tin cup. 
“ Couldn’t get any more ; you eat them,” she said, somewhat roughly. 

For very shame’s sake, he had to press her to join him. She did so, 
with seeming reluctance. “’Tain’t fair on you,” she said. “I’ve plenty 
of time to gather berries when I want ’em. They might have been under 
your nose for weeks and you wouldn't have seen ’em.” 

When he had made an end of eating the strawberries and cream, this 
strange being brought him his corncob pipe and tobacco, The Solitary 
noticed, with bitterness, that the chipmunk had crept into the bosom of 
her dress, and had gone to sleep there. This woman not only disturbed 
the current of his thoughts by her unwarrantable intrusion, but also stole 
away his friends. The chipmunk, as if guessing his thoughts, reappeared, 
and ran nimbly into the Solitary’s accustomed pocket, whence, with pro- 
truding head, it watched Miss Lange as she moved about in front of the 
hut. 

“ Guess he tolerates me ; he loves you,” said Miss Lange, significantly. 
“He don’t look upon me as one of the fam’ly—yet.” 

She laid such a stress on the last word that English Bill was un- 
pleasantly conscious of some hidden meaning behind the apparent 
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simplicity of her remark. But the good meal of which he had partaken 
served to dissipate his brooding gloom and nervous irritability. 

He was roused from his reverie by Miss Lange leaning across the 
table and taking the pipe from his lips. “May 1?” she asked, with a 
curious flash of mischief in her black eyes. 

Before he could answer, she put the stem of the corncob between 
her scarlet lips, and inhaled a long draught of tobacco with a satisfaction 
which was too real to be simulated. “ Now, it’s your turn,” she suggested, 
handing him back the pipe. 

To his unfeigned amazement, she repeated her request two or three 
times, until the tobacco in the pipe was exhausted. Then she refilled 
it for him, with a little sigh of content, and watched him smoke, whilst 
the shadows cast.by the overhanging trees began to lengthen and the day- 
light died. 

It seemed to English Bill, as the darkness crept slowly up from the 
shore, and a cool breeze began to blow away the mosquitoes, that this 
woman crouching opposite to him was but another instance of the way 
in which things go wrong. Had he made violent love to her in the first 
instance, she would probably never have given him a second thought. 
But because his heart and mind and soul were all possessed by anotiaer 
woman, she could not do enough for him. Her vigorous vitality, her 
impatience of contradiction, her intense desire to follow out every whim, 
no matter the consequences, would at any other time have attracted him 
to her at once. Now, her nervous strength and energy were so 
many reproaches to him for his own disinclination to face the world. He 
should have gone down to the river to the monks of Oka, and stayed 
with them. No woman dared to show her face among the holy fathers. 
There, he could have learned how futile and fleeting is the love of woman, 
how happiness is possible beneath God’s hypzthral temples without the 
touch of a woman’s hands, her kiss, her daily presence. There, he could 
have learned how chimerical are the dreams of manhood, how idle the 
pride and pomp of worldly place, how nothing matters at the last save 
that one’s honour be unstained ere a man goes down into the dust. 

What had he to do with women now? They were either the pretty 
toys of a man’s life or the dread angels whose awful purity knows no pity 
for the fallen, no tears for the weak, no mercy for the stumbler. And yet 
something within his own heart responded to the whiteness of Delia’s 
soul. How could she touch his unclean hands without becoming unclean! 
The curse which descended from Adam and Eve was not the curse 
of labour only; it was that a man should fail to recognise how a good 
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woman is the link which binds his soul to God. And the saddest of 
all human knowledge is when a man’s heart yearns for better things, 
and the yearning comes too late. 

Miss Lange’s eyes sparkled with triumph. She had made good her 
predatory entry into this man’s existence, and was prepared to love him 
fiercely, give her life for his if need be, to rule him in a masterful fashion, 
which should wake him from his kingdom of dreams and shadows. These 
lumbering woodmen who feared his fists, should also respect his intellect. 
She would push him, show him where he could make money, wean him 
from his love of primeval solitude, make a man of him once more, give 
him a hearth and home to which to look forward when the day’s work 
was done. She was tired of the sottish admiration of. her father’s com- 
panions. She wanted a man unlike other men; and she laughed softly 
to herself as she gazed at the Solitary. He was very unlike anyone else 
she had ever seen before. Perhaps, she reflected, it was this unlikeness 
which had inspired her with such ferocious tenderness for him—that, 
and his indifference to her. 

They sat for a couple of hours with the passivity of Indians, the man 
making no sign, the woman motionless. When English Bill's pipe was 
empty, he mechanically refilled it, and once more became absorbed in 


gloomy contemplation of a knot upon the cedar trunk behind her. She, 
sure of her captive, was in no hurry to break the silence. At last, he 
thrust his pipe into his pocket, yawned, gave a little shiver, as. the cool 
breeze from the river struck him, and awoke to a consciousness of her 


presence. 

She was the first to speak. “It's turning cold. Shall I get you a coat?” 

He stretched his hand across his forehead, half ashamed that he had 
been dreaming for so long. “It’s very good of you, but hadn't you 
better go home? I’m much obliged to you for all you have done. Still, 
people will talk if you stop here.” 

“Home!” She smiled mockingly. “Why should I go home? Why 
shouldn’t I stay? This is my home—now.” 

He mopped his forehead helpless!y. “Oh,.1 thought we'd settled all 
that long ago.” 

Miss Lange began to laugh. “There are lots of ways of gaining a 
husband,” she said, triumphantly. “Lots of ways you, being an English- 
man, p’rhaps don’t understand.” 

He looked at her in bewilderment. “Oh, I daresay. You told me 
you weren’t going to behave like this any longer. What do you mean 
by it?” 
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She laughed lightly, the white teeth gleaming like pearls between 
her scarlet lips. “ Now, tell me,” she coaxed, “ haven’t I made you very, 
very comfortable? ” 

“Yes,” he said, gratefully. “It was awfully kind of you, I’m sure, 
but—you force me to say it plainly—I can’t marry you just because you 
come and cook my supper for me.” 

“Stop a minute. We're coming to that later. I have made you very 
comfortable, haven’t I?” 

“Very.” 

“You know ”—she looked at him with mock sternness in the dim 
light—“ you’re a very hopeless sort of man about seeing through women. 
Any woman with a grain of sense can twist you round her little finger. 
I soon saw you'd have nothing to say to me if I stopped round here till 
the crack of doom; so, I hit upon a plan to straighten things up and 
save the self-respect of both of us, though I daresay it’s news to you I 
have any.” 

“Never mind that. Tell me what you want to say, and then we'll 
bid each other good-night.” 

“TI don’t think so. Now, don’t be surprised because I’ve a little 
shock for you. You know I have Indian blood in my veins; that I’m a 
half-breed ? ” 

“Ye-es?” 

“Well, acording to Indian custom, my father’s brought me to your 
wigwam, given me to you, you've taken me into your hut, I’ve made your 
fire and cooked your meal for you, we’ve smoked the marriage pipe 
together, and are—married! Guess I’m your squaw now, and that’s all 
about it.” 

“ But this is monstrous.” 

“It’s binding enough. Those people saw me getting your supper 
ready.” She iaughed in triumph, as one who had achieved her heart’s 
desire. Then her mood changed. “I’d go to the end of the world for 
you,” she panted, throwing herself at his feet. “I’m your squaw—your 
slave—yours to kiss or kill at pleasure—yours—yours—yours!” Her 
voice rose almost to a shriek, as she clasped his knees, and turned her 
glowing lips to his. ; 

“My poor girl!” The Solitary was touched. “My poor girl, even 
if your absurd Indian customs were binding on you, they do not bind 
me. Besides,” and there was real grief in his voice as he softly stroked 
her hair, “ I’m married already.” 

“Mar-ried! In—in England?” 
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“No; here. The other side of the river.” 

“Tl kill her.’ 

He seized Miss Lange in his sinewy arms as if to dash the life out of 
her. She did not struggle or cry, but her eyes gleamed with vindictive 
fury. “I beg your pardon,” he said, and put her down. “I was excited; 
I did not mean to lift my hand against a woman.” 

“ But you can have more’n one wife.” 

“T love her; and no other woman in the world can ever be anything 
to me.” 

“Ti kill her.” 

“No, you won't; you'll be sorry for her.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, to save my life, and loving another man, she married me.” 

“ And you love her?” 

“T love her.” 

“Then why not kill the other man?” 

“T love her.” 

Miss Lange understood. “What are you going to do?” 

His eloquent glance at the sky mutely indicated what was in his 
mind to do. 

“Tell me her name?” 

He saw that her anger was past, that she would not harm this other 
woman, and murmured Delia’s name. The way he said it was a revela- 
tion to the half-breed, and appealed to all the nobility struggling for 
utterance in her wild nature. “Til not harm her,” she cried, and rushed 
away into the night. 

Left to himéelf, the Solitary paced slowly along the shore. “A 
few hours more,” he said to the uprising yellow moon—“a few hours 
more, and then that Englishman will have: seen Lajeunesse. If he 

cannot save him, [ am eternally disgraced. Greere writes that he reached 
Montreal yesterday.” 

He wandered aimlessly about for a minute or two, then picked up a 
shovel which lay upon the shore, and began to dig, after first measuring 
his length on the soft sand. 
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THEIR PLACE IN WAR. 


II. CAVALRY. 
By JOHN PERCY. 


‘*War hinders the nations from sinking into the most hideous materialism.”— 
MOLTKE. 


AVALRY is the pageant of war; but it is a pageant of 
splendid utility. It is the barbaric arm, into which the 
science of fight has brought little. As in the times of the 
tournay, shock-action remains its hazard and glory. Sword 
and lance remain the weapons of the mounted man, and to 

scout and charge his trade. What stood for our trooper in old time was 
the man in steel, who flung the Saracens out of Jerusalem. Shock- 
action is in battle the trumpet of the heroic. Great it is, and simple and 
magnificent. But cavalry flung against infantry is a cast absolute and 
irrevocable. Triumph is won or disaster befalls. There is no com- 
promise. 
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Science in its workings holds the compass of war. Romance has 
given way to utility. Against modern guns, the cavalry charge is but 
a dream for the brave. To launch a cavalry regiment against modem 
guns is to deduct a regiment and add a shambles. 

Deep below the horizon has dipped the sun of romance. No 
longer is it a thing of flesh wounds and gay coats. Now it is an affair 
of chemistry and mathematics. The cavalry charge is the last link to 
the past. Cut off from the picturesque, war has become merely cultured 
explosion. 

Cavalry, of course, has moved with the time. Scouting is now of 
infinite more consequence than the nodding of plumes and the flashing of 
arms in the sun. The latter is pretty, but expensive; the former a duty, 
grave and exhausting. To feel your way into a strange land, to observe, 
mark and remember, is a business that demands many qualities. “One 
so often finds men full of pluck,” says Baden-Powell, “who would scout 
into the mouth of hell if you asked them—they would go slap-dash, 
bang in; but what one wants is a man who, besides having the pluck 
to go there, has the discretion to see how he is going to get back again 
with the information of what it is like.” A scout needs the eyes of a 
hawk, the hearing of an Indian, and the resource of a mountaineer. It 
is better, indeed, to be useful than magnificent ; and upon reconnaissance 
is raised the structure of modern battle. 

Wholly in offence is the destiny of cavalry. The attack, in truth, is 
also its defence. It has been said that “rapidity and surprise in the 
advance, vigour and momentum in the shock” are the conditions for 
success. In battle it is the function that may turn reverse into victory, 
or add annihilation to defeat. 

The engagements of cavalry are in three accomplishments—charge 
in line ; scouting—as spies or in parties ; and dismounted fire action. 

The tactical unit of cavalry is the squadron. A regiment is split into 
four squadrons (each 125 men). The squadron again is divided into 
four troops. Subalterns command the troops, captains the’ squadrons, 
and a colonel commands the regiment. 

A brigade of cavalry is, on the footing of war, three regiments, with 
a machine gun section and a battery of horse artillery. A division of 
cavalry is the largest tactical body. It is made up of two brigades, 
therefore six regiments, with two machine gun sections and two batteries 
of horse artillery. It is decreed that cavalry walks. four miles an hour, 
trots eight, and gallops fifteen. On the march, between trotting and 
walking, it makes five miles an hour. Thus it is laid down in books. 
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Cavalry manceuvres in column. Small columns are mobile and 
flexible, and are the minimum temptation to artillery fire. Cavalry 
manoeuvres in column, but it fights in line, or echelon of line. In the 
attack, its flanks are its weak place. Therefore, when cavalry attacks 
cavalry, each will strive to get on the other’s flank. The battle is not 
then to the brave, but to the sly. 

Artillery is attacked any time in motion, or the stages of getting 
into motion. When, therefore, it is on the trot, or when limbering or 
unlimbering, is the time of harvest. Artillery in position it is seldom 
possible to attack. Occasionally, perhaps, on the flank, when the gods 
are smiling ; but always its escort must be simultaneously charged. 

Infantry may be attacked at many times. It is fit as they change 
position, or when they feel the prick of surprise, or when broken 
by gun fire, or, which is the prime chance, when in retreat. Cavalry may 
not attack infantry or artillery when fresh in position. Such is not 
battle, but a bloody grimace. 

Much of this is according to the autocracy of the text-book, and it isa 
mixture to be taken with discretion. Separate for the march and con- 
centrate for the attack has for long been an axiom of warfare. It is 
quite feasible to fancy that this rule may in the future be precisely re- 
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versed, and that armies will concentrate for the march and separate for 
the attack. 

Furthermore, it is well to contemplate that to outflank his opponent 
is the glib and obvious endeavour of each commander. Of course, it is 
what you wish to achieve; but your opponent is scheming on precisely 
the same rail. You cannot take out even a provisional patent for the 
flank movement. 

At the present day scouting is the duty of cavalry in difficulty and 
importance, alike supreme. Pluck, quickness, and discretion are but a 
bagatelle of the qualities called for. On the scouting and reconnaissance 
hangs the favours of the army corps, its progress or its blunders. ~* 

Not only are needed the best men, but likewise the best horses, and 
many of them. Neither grey nor white (the horses of the Scots Greys in 
the Transvaal war were painted kharki), nor those addicted to neighing 
must be chosen. Scouts ride behind, not alongside, each other. When 
the unexpected happens, it is not essential that all should escape, but it is 
highly important that somebody should. A patrol is therefore sent out 
from the main body of cavalry, and flankers in turn are spread from the 
patrol, who must never lose touch one with the other. 

Reconnoitring cavalry should, indeed, be worked as a fan, from the 
main body at the base to the scouts at the fringe. At the perception of 
danger, the leading scout would halt and signal “ Advance” or “ Rein- 
force” by swinging his arm from rear to front, finishing with his hand 
pointing to the front. The act of raising his arm perpendicularly signi- 
fies “ Halt.” Movement and noise that are not absolutely necessary are 
at the lowest premium. The business is not to fight, but to observe. 

The commander of the patrol will have seen that all his horses are 
well shod, that swords are placed between leg and saddle to prevent 
rattling, and that shining surfaces are all dulled. He has told his men 
pretty clearly what they have to do, and has named a rendezvous in 
case of separation. A sense of locality is, in this affair, more important 
than the skill of a mattre-d’armes Also, he has impressed his command 
that though they be excellent scouts, their horses are better, and they 
have to watch their animals for signals of warning. 

They have not to loaf, neither have they to play galloping trains 
with each other. It is recommended that, except in special circumstance, 
the distance a patrol should detach itself from its immediate supports 
should not exceed five miles. An army corps is created for expansion, 
but it is designed also to fold up. Scouts should remember that they 
are not so much explorers, but feelers. 
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There is only one way to hide a horse, which is to make him lie down. 
He will learn this in a few lessons. It is sufficiently easy to get your 
horse shot, and it is well to remember that a cavalry soldier is only a 
man on a horse, and his horse is his talisman. A dismounted trooper 
may be a good linesman, or he may not. Certainly, he ought to be, 
but his horse gives him weight of shock and movement in superlative. 
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Shock-action, maybe, is but a passion to brighten his dreams, but his 
means of movement are, in a strait, to him a consideration above the 
looting of rubies. 

Cavalry dismounted is an arm in the future surely to be reckoned 
with. At present, their place is to supplement or anticipate the infantry, 
and when his present 1,400 yard carbine is permanently replaced by a 
4,000 yard magazine rifle his future is assured. Alike for infantry and 
cavalry, the altar of devotion is no more the barrack-yard, but the rifle 
range. 
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Scouting is not always, and shock-action is, precious and rare. 
Cavalry , therefore, must be promptly ready to take their place on earth 
with the rifle as on horse with the sword Perhaps it is too much to say 
that bayonets and blades are obsolete in war ; but there is no doubt their 
efficacy is absolutely dominated by rifle fire. 

It is civilisation that fights afar off with trigger and magazine, but 
it is human nature to fight with steel. At cut and thurst it is to come to 
something like natural terms, but to be shot at two miles by a man you 
can’t see is simple aggravation. The French sabre, by the way, is very 
long, and almost straight, and is made for the thrust only. They say— 
which seems wise—that the cut opens the whole body to attack, whilst the 
thrustcovers it ; moreover, it gives a much deadlier wound. Therefore,the 
cavalry of France scarcely cuts at all. In the French cavalry, too, there 
is a regular code of whistle calls, which entirely replace the voice on 
service. 

Many and varied are the opportunities of cavalry dismounted. Their 
extreme mobility permits them to hold points until the arrival of re- 
lieving infantry, or in a retreat their fire may offer resistance, or their 
fire may check hostile cavalry in their advance. Or, zm extremis, they 
may be employed downright in the office of infantry. Gourka’s 
Cossacks were armed with rifle and lance, and his dragoons with rifle and 
long sword. Again and again, fighting on foot, they flung back the 
Turkish infantry. 

Dismounted cavalry thus employed must not, however, be confused 
with mounted infantry. The latter is a linesman plus a horse, and the 
former a cavalry trooper plus the incalculable kingdom of rifle fire, for it is 
remembered that a trooper in the saddle never discharges his carbine 
except as a signal. Mounted infantry have no dash, nor vigour, nor shock- 
actian ; they are merely infantry on horses for the rapid transfer of fire- 
action. Both, however, possess in their horses the extreme of mobility 
and a matchless mode of retreat. 

So much, then, for the utility of cavalry. Its heroics, likewise, are 
demonstrable. Trailing clouds of glory comes the cavalry charge; in 
the scale of warfare the heroic note is shock-action. 

The cavalry charge is made in close order, two ranks, knee to knee. 
It is the brotherhood of destruction. 

Direct attack does not mean that your cavalry will charge the enemy 
at his teeth, like an express on a shunted train. Horses cannot, like 
ships, be gauged to knots, for each has its own racing speed. Starting 
away as an immaculate double line, you finish as a ploughing riot, 
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striking your enemy at any angle that luck slicks or swerves you. So it 
is that not one shock is delivered, but a series of shocks, extending the 
whole formation. In the onward rush it is the thought of this moment 
of impact that puts the fear of God into you. Cavalry regiments are 
flung to the devil in regiments, but it is the trooper who rides into 
hell. 

Just as it is the endeavour of cavalry to take its adversary on the 
flank, so it is their constant care to protect their own. Flank is pre- 
eminently the weak place of cavalry.’ Therefore, however hardly put to, 
there must always be succour squadrons in reserve. These succour 
squadrons will complete your victory or cover your retreat. Succour 
squadrons are, indeed, of vast importance, because, win or lose, a 
cavalry regiment after a charge has about as much spirit as a Siberian 
exile after the knout. 

Whether or not the charge is successful, the squadrons are sure to 
be to a deep degree “unshirted ” ; and the further business must be left to 
the supports and reserve. Probably more cavalry have been destroyed by 
overshooting their mark than in attempting to reach it. The duty of 
the support is to follow the attacking party, say at 200 yards, and it is 
echeloned on the exposed flank. Four hundred yards further back is 
the reserve. 

To seize the psychological moment for attack marks the genius of 
the cavalry commander. In the ideal the attack should be a surprise ; in 
the actual it can seldom be so. The gods of war fight against the pre- 
conceptions of mortals. A cavalry commander has one opportunity ; 
but it is only genius that will hear the clock strike. What, then, is the 
time when cavalry should be launched forth? A broken or disorganised 
infantry offer a chance, or an infantry short of ammunition, or falling 
back on a position, or a nude flank on your enemy’s batteries. All these 
are chances, but is it the man that picks the time? 

Before a charge, freshness to a cavalry regiment is a figure of high 
degree. To keep them out of fire and under cover until the striking 
time is alike wisdom and ambition. Ground scouts will look to the 
ground, combat patrols watch the enemy. For the cavalry commander’s 
idea is to put his man into the ring with a smiling face, not with hang- 
dog limbs and a slack wind. 

Cavalry, furthermore, cannot be thrown about recklessly, for they 
have much to guard against. Let us consider the enemy’s cavalry 
makes a threatening attack. Our squadrons wheel out to meet it; but 
their cavalry retires, luring us on to hidden infantry at close range. 
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The result is not written in books, but it is fatality. By the Prussians 
against the Austrians in sixty-six this was a favourite and _ highly 
successful manceuvre. 

As for artillery, squadrons should charge guns when limbered up 
for movement, but when protected by escort, as would assuredly be the 
case, guns and escort must be charged simultaneously. Guns in position 
cannot be charged except on a denuded flank or rear. Otherwise, it is 
probable that the cavalry regiment will exist only in a short poem. 

At last, then, having found its chance, your cavalry is moving to the 
actack, and this would be in squadron columns, which is a flexible forma- 
tion, and one easily swung into line. 
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At a trot they move off, which, with the column formation, would 
remain until within 500 yards of the enemy. Now scouts are shed off at 
either flank, swords are brought to the “engage,” and the regiment is 
wheeled into line. At the gallop they come to within a hundred yards 
of their objective. The charge is now sounded, the horse is given leg 
and spur, every ounce is let go, and it is hell and leather for the rest. 

See, they are off! From trot to gallop, from gallop to charge. It is 
cold lips and tight heels, sweating horses and empty saddles. It is a 
pean to the war gods. Through the smoke and the dust and the dance 
of the steel they thunder away. The pinging and zipping of shot ; the 
break of hoofs over the shaking earth; the shouts of the men whose 
glory is to die, and the snorts of the horses whose glory is to suffer. It 
is a stampede of wild horses through boiling steam. As a spectacle it is 
amazing and wonderful ; it is magnificent—but it is not war. 

Not war, because battle is no longer a spectacle of blare and colour. 
Never again will cavalry charge resolute infantry. Even in seventy the 
Germans taught the French that such was the veriest gamble—with 
Death laying hundreds against the field. Brilliant spectacle has departed 
the stage, leaving, it would seem, only the humdrum and the deadly. 
Now it is a highly educated ‘arrangement, like a subtle and extremely 
unscrupulous game of chess. Once and again human nature asserts 


itself, and the trumpet of the heroic is splendid and clear; but it is 
heard only above the din of the machinery. Buried are banner and 
battleaxe ; no more for romance is war. 


Joun PERCY. 





FOR LOVE OF THE KING. 


By THE AvuTHOR oF “ ToLp ON THE Pacopa.” 


T was at dawn on a beautiful morning, when the world was centuries 
younger, that King Marayo of Arakan left his palace, set above the 
edge of the blue sea, to go forth to worship at a far-famed Pagoda 
lying away in a great forest beyond the distant hills. 

With him were many persons of high rank and poongyees (priests) 


and followers and servants, together with white elephants and horses in 
trappings of gold. 
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They were to march—the progress was stately, though slow—only 
through the coolest hours of the day, then to rest in camp. 

Their way lay through the glow and cool gloom of great woods and 
across fields of jungle, stretching green and gracious to the eye, full in 
the light and warmth of an Eastern day. 

There were waving palm trees above them, and around them were 
birds coloured like flowers and oschids of many gay and delicate hues, 
on whose petals dragon flies poised, in whose cups velvet-coated bees 
sucked. 

There was alternate light and shadow, while the sun lit to greater 
glory the grandeur of His Majesty’s cortege—itself as full of quivering, 
shifting colours as a summer ocean—as it wound its lengthy, leisurely 
way, against the brick-red of the road, breaking on the vast silence with 
mirth and music and laughter. 

For three days they sojourned on and on, with gleam of purple and 
scarlet and flash of silver and jewels, right into the heart of the jungle, 
to where the Pagoda—old, moss-grown, decayed, breathing of men and 
times fled for ever—stood with its cloud-reaching htee and tinkling 
poetic bells, surrounded by many ancient pipul trees; here the King 
halted, and for a whole week spent nearly all his hours in prayer 
before the image of Buddha, having brought many offerings, in- 
cluding great vases, fashioned from precious metals, enriched with 
stones, 

On the eighth day they were to return,-and on the evening of the 
seventh the King strolled alone in the leafy coolness of the woods, 
beside a little babbling stream that made music on the stillness around. 
He was lost in thoughts of State and other perplexing matters, indifferent 
to his surroundings spread out in all the beauty of the sunset hour, and 
forgetful of how far he strayed, when suddenly, on the drowsy air, came 
the low sound of a woman weeping—subdued, hopeless weeping. The 
King paused, and, looking around, saw that he had come a considerable 
distance, and now stood on a very narrow path, bordered by a thick 
tangle of scrub jungle. Through an opening in the trees he saw that the 
sun had just sunk in a pomp of violet and blood-red clouds, and soon 
night would steal up in its place, while to the right, almost hidden in 
the deepest recesses of the great tropical solitude, stood a little hut—very 
small, rough, and frail it appeared—from the interior of which sobs, now 
rising, now falling, issued. The King, his curiosity and compassion 
alike aroused, made his way to it across many brambles, crushing flowers 
and weeds in his passage, and entered without ceremony. On the earth 
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floor, half-coveréd by an old and faded embroidered cloth, lay an old man 
on 2 bed of rushes, quite dead ; by his side, in deepest distress, crouched 
avery young girl. 

The place was perfectly bare; the walls were worm-eaten and 
streaked with damp. The girl, astonished alike at the unlooked-for 
intrusion and the dress and bearing of the intruder, rose to her feet, and 
stood uncertain, frightened, and much confused before the King. 

Gently, with coaxing words, full of sorcery, did the stranger allay her 
fears, drawing from the pale, trembling lips of the child—for she was 
scarcely more—her story. It was a very brief one. Her name was 
Ma Hla, which, translated, means Miss Beautiful. She had lived all her 
life, or at least for as long as she could remember, with her grandfather, 
a hermit and a Sayah. Now he was gone, and she had no one in the 
wide world to whom she could turn—no friend or relative to help her. 
Then the great tears clouded her eyes, and fell slowly and pitifully one 
by one down her cheeks. 

The King was touched—though not too easily moved by the sorrows 
of others ; but the girl made a charming picture standing there, the last 
faint rose-light of evening slanting through the doorway, and athwart 
her slight figure and soft, changeful face, with great, dark, mournful eyes, 
looking upwards into his. 

He comforted her as best he could, promising to send food and 
attendants, and to return himself on the morrow. 

Then he left her, and went back through the hot lull of the tropic 
night under the trees, already siivered by the risen moon, while the bats 
flew skywards, and owls flitted by him, and fire-flies gleamed diamond- 
like in the ivory darkness. 

The girl’s story haunted him through the night hours; her golden 
eyes pursued him in his dreams. The next day he went to her, and 
stayed to soothe and still her aching heart, trying to make her forget her 
desolation and her friendlessness. While he noted how fair she was— 
fairer than any of the ladies of his Court, he would, he thought, after he 
had lingered beside her, and got to know her better, have liked to have 
made her his Queen, but alas! he already had one—the haughty 
daughter of a haughtier father, and his own most powerful foe—the King 
of Burmah. Nevertheless, he would do for her what he could, so he 
caused a large clearing to be made in the forest, and workmen to be 
brought to build a residence, and then, having seen that she wanted no 
smallest thing, the King went his way with regret and reluctance back 
to his palace. 
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But whether he conducted affairs of State or ordered fétes or pas- 
times or interviewed ministers or entertained great guests or attended 
dance or frie, ever were his thoughts straying and speeding of their 
own accord through wooded ways and fragrant silences to Mah Hla. 
Every now and then he grew so anxious for her welfare that in order to 
ease his anxiety he secretly dispatched messengers with gifts and 
enquiries, and then spent his time in feverish impatience for their 
return. 

So the months crept on, and at the earliest opportunity Marayo bade 
his consort farewell for a space, and once more set out to worship at 
the Pagoda. He was absent for a long time. His subjects, lost in 
admiration of his holiness, sang his praises in the songs of the time, con- 
fidently looking forward to all graces and blessings being showered 
upon a nation who possessed so pious a King, never guessing that the 
monarch—a man hitherto always most restless and dissatisfied—had 
sought and found that elusive myth called happiness at last. 

The girl child had crept into his heart, giving him what Sovereigns 
cannot command or crowns bestow—love. 

So for four years Mah Hla dwelt in the golden mists of a joyous 
dream, illumined by the light of the King’s smile and the companion- 
ship of two sons that the good nats (fairies) had brought to her ; and 
throughout ali that time Mah Hla held the first place in his mind and 
heart. But kings forget, and he forgot. Wars began to harass him, 
ambitious schemes to engross him. His Queen died, leaving no children, 
and he immediately made overtures to the King of Pegu for the hand 
of his daughter, hoping thereby for peace, and so his visits grew fewer to 
the little house lying lost amid the woods and grasses at the foot of 
the old Pagoda, and gradually they ceased altogether. 

The King jhad wearied. Mah Hla dimly understood as much, and 
sat and wept for hours that were past and had better never have been. 

So the weeks and months fell away ; but while the sons grew daily 
in health and beauty and contentment, to their mother there remained 
only the sad shadows of spent years. 

Then one day, as Mah Hla sat on her verandah—a shadowy, 
spacious place, draped with gorgeous stuffs from the royal looms, and 
having the glow of great flowers all round it, and the song of birds from 
the adjacent trees—musing sadly, and gazing down the path under the 
feathery bamboos, along which, in the fair days gone by, the King 
used to come, she was startled from her mournful reverie by the 
arrival of messengers, who came with haste and noise and pomp. The 
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King had sent them, they said—he desired his sons. The “ Ainshemeng” 
was dead ; the throne was without a direct heir. Mah Hla’s heart beat 
rapidly with pleasure and pain and love and anticipation. Her colour 
came and went. Joy had opened its arms once more to her. But no. 
She grew sick and pale and faint, for they told her that her presence 
was not desired. She should want for nothing, but the King had said 
that to the Court she must not come. -His Majesty did not care for old 
faces, one of the attendants said, and laughed slightingly ; but when 
Mah Hla fell on her knees, and pleaded for the lowest, meanest place at 
the palace, so only that she might look upon her children now and then, 
the envoys grew impatient and angry, and bade her hold her peace: 
Those were the orders of the lord of the sea and sky and moon and 
stars, and what did anyone live for except to obey so great a personage. 
Then, without more ado, they left her alone with her despair. 

When the evening shadows rose up above the palm: trees, the lonely 
mother roused herself, taking her sad way, with faltering, uncertain foot- 
steps, to the Pagoda, to lay her sorrows at the shrine of Gautama ; and 
there, in the hush and stillness of the night—a night black as the tomb 
——there stole to her side a wonderful wizard—a wizard. bringing deliver- 
ance in his hands, or at least, the words that he whispered brought it to 
Mah Hla’s sorely-stricken spirit, for he offered to turn her from a woman 
into a beautiful snowy bird, so that she could fly wheresoever she listed, 
and dwell always near her lost ones, but only on condition that ‘she 
never, under any provocation, revealed her identity to any one. If she 
broke that vow, or if she desired to revert at any future time to her old 
state, death would most assuredly follow and at once overtake her. 

Mah Hla listened, and gladly promised all that the wizard asked, 
giving to him in token of her gratitude her house and all that it 
contained. ' 

On the morrow, before almost the dawn burst across the jungle 
world, a bird of an exceeding grace, and of ivory hue, flew above, far 
above the trees, away, away, away, never pausing in its flight until it 
icached the great palace of marble, before which stretched a vast sea 
glittering in the sunbeams with the seductive, soothing, sound of the 
sighing of the waves on the sands below. The bird pursued its way- 
above the gates, all brazen and blazoned, past a lake lying like a sheet 
of gold leaf, past bright plumaged birds and stately peacocks, over aisles 
of gorgeous orchids and magnolia blossoms and flowering Eastern reeds, 
above scented fountains playing aloft from silver dragons, ever onward 
through the sunlight and the shadows to the entrance, silent and 
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deserted, because the hour was «arly. Room after room opened up 
before the bird’s bright, astonished eyes—duskily beautiful, with deep 
heliotrope hangings, through which gold threads showed faintly,. and 
full of fragrant depths, with wondrous plants, and subtle perfumes, and 
the sound of far-distant, dreamy music ; here and there were embroidered 
satins, that gleamed and glowed in deftly-blended hues, both delicaie 
and lovely. On carved tables were cups and bowls of agate, and topaz, 
and amethyst, and turquoise, from Persia, studded with rubies and pearls, 
and everywhere there was magnificence and charm and silence and 
colour, and then, even as the bird gazed entranced, there came upon the 
scene the fair forms of women and the echo of voices and laughter, and 
after a while, through doors of beaten gold, entered the King—the King, 
young and handsome still, forgetful of the years, and following him were 
his sons, and with them he seemed both proud and pleased, turning ever 
and anon to one or the other, drawing their attention to this or that ; and 
they were dressed in strange guise, and wore many jewels, and seemed 
gay and content, and the bird’s heart beat high up in its throat as it saw. 

So the morning hours sped away in jest and mirth and gaiety, even 
as though no such things as sadness or sorrow or regret abode with 
mortals. 

The bird made its nest in the trunk of a great, gnarled tree, that 
must have been planted years and years agone, and contentedly there it 
lived, ever watchful; glad when the boys were well and playing in the 
gardens ; flapping its wings in doleful misery when they were absent or 
ill. 
So, five whole years fell past, and the bird had grown almost happy 
seeing the honours that were heaped so unstintingly by the King upon 
his sons; happy even though never did he think or sigh for her who 
once had been their mother. Many there were who beguiled him; 
many there were who taught him oblivion. 


The bird did not blame. 
The bird understood. 


Then a dread day dawned, when the King fell ill, so ill that there 
seemed to all who watched that there only lay a brief, dark space 
between him and the eternal silence and separation. All was consterm 
tion. The King himself was not old, and bitterly resented the thought 
of death. The hours, hours of suffering and anxiety, dragged by, and 
the bird sat on the tree with drooping wings and tear-laden eyes. 

At sunset two courtiers walked beneath in the rose gardens. 
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FOR LOVE OF THE KING 


“He cannot live,” they said, “unless something is done before the 
dawn.” Then they passed on. 

That night the bird sought the wizard, beseeching recovery for the 
King. 

“Nothing is possible,” said the wizard, “unless you give your life for 
his.” 

The bird was silent. The bird thought of her children and the 
future, and yet—and yet—though he had forgotten, the King was more 
to her than all. 

The bird bowed its beautiful head. 

It was some hours past midnight, in the chambers of the King; 
lights were lowered ; jewelled censers burnt perfume; servants waved 
big fans to and fro; courtiers hurried here and there through the great 
hushed palace ; the King was dying, sinking rapidly, in his vast room on 
his bed of amber, with its gold posts and its seed pearl-sewn purdahs, with 
waste of luxury on every side, with all the results of man’s work and 
man’s ingenuity, and yet in the midst of all Death triumphant. There 
he lay, the cold perspiration on his brow, futile rebellion in his heart, 
while his gaze, hopeless and ,unutterably sad, turned first on one and 
then the other of the scared faces of those who stood beside and around 
him, as if vainly imploring help, but it was a question of less than 
a few hours. Time crept on; it neared the birth of a new day. 
The King grew more and more restless. The pains increased 
rapidly. All that could be done to soothe and alleviate them was done, 
but already his eyes were fast glazing, his parched lips murmured 
inaudibly ; the death rattle rose in his throat, when suddenly there was 
movement and agitation in the rooms beyond, and through them came 
a woman, fair and lovely, clad in white, with dull gold anklets, who trod 
with swift, sure steps; frustrating all those who would have barred 
her passage, straight to where the King lay wrestling with his last 
agony. In all the crowd she saw no other form, no other face, save his, 
drawn, changed, full of woe, lying against the yellow satin cushions. She 
dreaded no other sound save that he was dead. In her eyes shone a 
glorious, nameless light, the light of a speechless, illimitable affection. 
Her lips were tremulous. The servants, awestruck, fell back at ler 
approach. She neared the couch, and, stretching out her two hands, 
staggered a little from faintness. 

“My lord and my love,” she cried, and a great sob rose in her throat, 
“I bring you life, I bring you life,” and fell at his feet ; and when those 
around raised her she was dead. 
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While, without, the dawn broke, and the sun rose a ball of flame 
above the edge of the world. 

From that hour the King rallied, and made a rapid recovery, but on 
him there had fallen an eternal regret. 
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By ARTHUR C. BLUNT. 


HE Centennial Exhibition of 1900 covers in area 1,080,000 
square metres, while that of 1889 extended over only 960,000 ; 
but the ground occupied by buildings is nearly twice as much as 
in the previous Exhibition. It is, however, much more conveni- 
ently disposed for the 65 millions of visitors which are confi- 

dently expected by the city of Paris—an increase of more than double on 
the paying entries in 188g—for it can be entered from the middle of Paris, 
and divides itself naturally into slices, which can be taken one by one, 
in process of which the problematical 65 millions will find themselves 
more evenly distributed, and with more elbow-room. 

These natural divisions are—the right bank of the Seine from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Trocadero, the Trocadero itself and its 
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gardens, the Eiffel Tower and the Champ de Mars, the left bank of the 
Seine and the Place des Invalides. 

To establish communications between the right and left banks of 
the Seine, a very wide, handsome new bridge—the Pont Alexandre III. 
—has been constructed, also three provisional bridges, and the Pont 
d’Téna. opposite the Trocadero, has been enlarged. 

Thirty-six evmbered entries, beginning with that of the Trocadero, 
have been established round the Exhibition, though the main entrance 
—Entrée Monumentale—designed by Binet, is that at the Pont de la 
Concorde, and is already nicknamed the Salamandre, from its resem- 
blance to the stove so called. This entry is frankly and wholly ugly, 
and a blot among the otherwise gay, rich and fanciful buildings of the 
Exhibition. To complete its perfect ugliness, it has been crowned by 
a gigantic statue of a Parisienne in very bad taste, and concerning which 
protests have trickled through to the deaf ears of the administration ; but 
she, in spite of all, still retains her exalted position, and defies all hostile 
criticism. Under her auspices, then, will we enter, make a rapid tour of 
the principal buildings along the right bank of the Seine, cross the river 
at the Trocadero, and return by the left bank, re-crossing by the new 
bridge. 

The first view on entering is a wide avenue of trees and flower- 
beds, leading up to the two palaces of Fine Arts on the right—the 
Grand Palais, with a centennial exhibition of modern art in painting and 
sculpture, and 1,600 masterpieces (may the expression be forgiven) of 
contemporary art; and the Petit Palais, with a retrospective exhibition 
of art of all epochs from the Moyen Age to Louis XVI., and in all 
materials—bronze, iron, wood, leather, enamel, glass, jewels, gold and 
silver. These two palaces cost about 25 millions of francs, and are built 
on the site of the old Palais de I’Industrie. On the other side of them 
is the entrée d'honneur to the Exhibition by the new avenue opening 
out of the Champs Elysées, and the view from here, comprising the 
Avenue Nicolas II, the Pont Alexandre IIL, and the Esplanade des 
Invalides is one of the finest in the Exhibition. 

After the Beaux Arts comes the Pavillon of the Ville de Paris, 
where one can, if so inclined, follow the. compulsory shooting of the 
young French idea in ail its stages, and then the Palace of Horticulture 
and the building devoted to congresses, which both face the 


































river. 
Behind them is the Rue de Paris, with many side shows, for which 
separate entrance fees have to be paid—such as the Palais de la Danse, 
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into the river, and inhabited by veux Parisiens pursuing the trades, 
the amusements, the loves and the lives of four and five hundred 
years ago. 

On the Seine, to the left, is an exhibition of pleasure-boats, yachts, 
and all their belongings, a pavillon des voyages animés and a Colonial 
restaurant belonging to Great Britain. Here ends slice No. 1 of the 
Exhibition, the next being the Trocadero and its gardens, entirely given 
up to colonies, French and foreign. Turning one’s back on the river, 
and looking towards the Trocadero, Algeria faces one right and left— 
Algeria, most profitable to France of all her colonies, and proffering 
hospitable invitations to the by this time thoroughly exhausted visitor 
to rest on its charming and luxurious divans. 

On the right, on the lower slope, are the English colonies, with an 
exhibition of Hindoo and Asiatic native industries, carved woods and 
carpets ; also Egypt and Japan, the latter of which contains an amusing 
Japanese bazaar, a tea-house and a palace, with specimens of old 
Japanese art—a palace built in the style of the pagoda of Kondo, an 
eighth century monastery near the town of Nora. 

On the higher slope are the Dutch Indies, the Transvaal (which, 
besides its gilded official pavilion, exhibits a solidly-built Boer farm, with 
thatched roof), and Russian Asia, where, among many other interesting 
exhibits, is a train de luxe of the Trans-Siberian Railway, from which, 
comfortably seated in a carriage, is to be seen the whole panorama of 
country between Moscow and Pekin, with waits at various stations with 
Siberian and Chinese attendants, and, finally, an arrival at a Chinese 
station, whence one passes into the Celestial Empire itself, which 
exhibits two palaces, big and little, of an original appearance. 

There are also on this side the Portuguese, Austrian, Belgian and 
Danish colonies. The whole of the left side is occupied by the French 
colonial empire, which, although one would not suppose it to require 
more space than that of all the other nations put together, nevertheless 
overflows on to the Place du Trocadéro, where are to be found the 
Congo, Madagascar, and a panorama representing the hero Marchand, 
on his way to Fashoda, descending the Bangui Rapids. It is not 
certain yet whether this intrepid explorer will be able to put in a per 
sonal appearance. 

Turning our backs to the Trocadero and crossing the river by the 
bridge which, in 1889, was the only one that existed in the Exhibition, 
we see to the right the Palace of Forests, Hunting and Fishing, and on 
the left that of Commercial Navigation. 
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THROUGH THE PARIS EXHIBITION 





Eastern Buildings. - 


Down the Champ de Mars is a vast central esplanade, with beautiful 
gardens divided up right and left into groups of buildings, and termi- 
nated by the Chateau d’Eau, and the Palace of Electricity, one of the 
great features of the Exhibition. 

At the foot of the Tour Eiffel are to be seen the Palais de l’Optique 
(with a huge telescope), the Palais de la Femme, the Palais du Costume 
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(another palace made entirely of glass), the Tour du Monde, and other 
small buildings, for which no room could be found elsewhere. Here, 
oh, conscientious visitor! if so be you would see the whole of this gigan- 
tic Centennial Exhibition, you must plod twenty times up and down the 
line of buildings, for to see the whole of the exhibits will entail a no 
smaller amount of exertion. 

Briefly, are to be seen on the right Lettres, Sciences et Arts, Educa- 
tion, Chemistry and Mecanism, arriving finally at the Palace of. Elec- 
tricity, which masks the old Galerie des Machines, now given up to 
food, the Salle des Fétes and Agriculture. On returning, one passes 
the mechanical industries, stuffs and clothes, and mines and metallurgy, 
and so return to the river, the left bank of which one follows, not re- 
crossing the bridge. 

First comes the Creusot Exhibition, then that of the armies of land 
and water of all nations, and, finally, the Rue des Nations, perhaps the 
most novel feature of the Exhibition. Here, to right and left, are the 
buildings officially representing each nation—provisional embassies, as 
it were, where a stranger of any nationality may find a welcome and a 
bit of his native soil under a Parisian sky and by the shores of the 
Seine. 

To the right are Roumania; Bulgaria, with a fantastic facade, having 
towers of the shape of reversed tulips; Finland; Luxembourg; 
Persia, decorated with pottery; Peru, whose palace is destined to be 
removed to Lima; and Portugal; while on the k — with facades on the 
river, are Servia, Greece, Sweden, Monaco, Spain, which has a_ palace 
in the Renaissance style, and exhibits beautiful specimens of Spanish 
art from the national collections; Germany, a reproduction of a Ger- 
man house of the sixteenth century, and containing French art from 
the Imperial collections of Berlin and Potsdam, formed by Frederick 
the Great, and comprising pictures by Watteau, Lancret, Pater and 
Chardin. Afterwards come Norway, Belgium, with a reproduction of 
the Hotel de Ville of Audenarde; Great Britain, a reproduction of 
Kingston House, at Bradford-on-Avon, making up in solidity what it 
lacks in imposingness and lavish fancy ; Hungary, Bosnia, Herzogovina, 
Austria, America, Turkey and Italy, with a palace, perhaps the most 
successful of all, built in the style of the fifteenth century, with five gilt 
domes, and having almost the aspect of a cathedral. After this comes 
the last slice, the Esplanade des Invalides, where are six little gardens 
given up to rose-growers, and surrounded by pavilions of national 
manufactures. 
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THROUGH THE PARIS EXHIBITION 








The central alley, thirty- 
three metres wide, is bounded 
right and left by buildings 
devoted to the decoration of 
furniture and to various in- 
dustries. There are also the 
exhibitions of the large shops, 
and a Breton exhibition. From 
the Esplanade one crosses the 
new bridge, and, turning to the 
right, passes once more through 
the gardens, and leaves by the The Street of Nations. 

Porte Binet. Having made 

the tour of the Exhibition— 

in imagination, bzen entendu—for may the gods protect the hapless 
unit of the 65 millions who really undertakes that weary pilgrimage, 
especially in the hot months of July and August, even should he take 
on the left bank short cuts by the electric railway or the moving plat- 
form (these luxuries being both reserved for that side of the river), or 
be hustled along in the fi/isanes malgaches ; it remains a fact that there 
never has been an exhibition on such a gigantic scale, embracing so 
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all nations and all styles of architecture into one common centre. Per- 
haps one of the most pleasing impressions that will linger in the memory 
is the fact that, with few exceptions, thé Exhibition buildings have not 
spoilt the look of Paris. Indeed, the long vistas to be seen from at least 
three of the bridges of rich palaces, tapering spires and gilded domes, 
although, perhaps, a little too closely packed, is harmonious, and little 
suggests the pasteboard fabric so ingeniously wrought, and doomed to 
disappear in six months. 
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THE HAND OF A BOY. 


VERYONE saw it except those who ought to have seen it— 
everyone knew it except those who ought to have knowr it. 

It was the very general subject of conversation in the 

Cathedral Square. Even in the senior Canon’s prim house, 

heads appeared simultaneously at the windows with the draw- 

ing up of Sir Fairfax Byne’s smart hansom at Professor Crawford’s 
door. Almost every day it was there; and of the saintly women who 
formed the Cathedral Set, who visited Mrs. Crawford, and accepted 
her dinner invitations with avidity, not one warned her of her danger 

—not one put out a hand to save a sister from ruin. 

The servants saw it, and cast pitying glances at the elderly Pro- 
fessor, wrapped up in his scientific work, and trusting his beautiful 
wife with all his heart. They cast curious glances at their mistress 
too, whispered among themselves, but stood up for her valiantly when 
others assailed her, and they were careful that no whisper of all this 
reached Mr. Mat’s ears. And yet Mat was the least important member 
of that household: his mother neglected him, and though the servants, 
were fond of him in their careless way, sometimes they followed their 
mistress’s example, as was only natural, and neglected him also. The 
schoolboy had no part in his mother’s gay life. He adored her with 
the whole strength of his passionate young heart, but she was uncon- 
scious of it—in her presence the boy was silent and reticent. 
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If she had known, perhaps she would not have cared. If ie 
had been a girl, now, a pretty little girl that she might have dressed 
daintily and taken about with her it would have been different. But 
this boisterous, hearty, loud-lunged schoolboy, with his freckled face, 
and hair that stood on end, and hands that were not always clean— 
it was impossible to make anything of him. 

When he rushed out of school, with a horde of young imps as 
vociferous and frolicsome as himself, and tore up Friar Lane and 
across the Cathedral Square, he learnt to avoid the front part of the 
house when the Byne hansom stood before the door. He hated the 
Baronet with his low, soft voice, and pale gray eyes that looked the 
bashful schoolboy through and through, and took from him the power 
io do anything but stammer the bald replies of “yes” and “no.” Mat 
hated the drawing-room, where his presence was neither asked for nor 
desired. His first run was to the library, where his father would lift 
his head to give a kindly, albeit absent word of greeting, and Mat 
would throw himself on the little, hard sofa, and watch for the depar- 
ture of the visitors. When they were alone, Mrs. Crawford took tea 
with her husband and son in the library: these were rare occasions; 
Mat counted time by them. “When mother had tea with us, three 
weeks ago,” or “five weeks ago,” or whatever it was. 

The day in the seven that was sweetest to Mat was the one that 
came between “Saturday and Monday.” No young lover ever waited 
for it more eagerly. On that morning he walked into the Cathedral 
beside his tall, beautiful mother. A proud boy was he as he sat at 
her side and compared her with the mothers of his _ schoolfellows 
ilderly mothers—young mothers, pretty, plain, red-faced, pale, stout, 
and thin. Not even the prettiest among them could compare with 
that perfect face beside him, with the’ waves of her glorious red-gold 
hair lying so softly on her white brow. | But he had seen boys thiow- 
ing themselves into the arms of those despised mothers, trampling on 
their dresses unrebuked, and pulling their frills awry. He had never 
done that: in this his beautiful mother was different also. 

The servants wondered how Mr. Mat would take it—how he would 
bear the loss of the mother he worshipped, and by whom he was 
regarded so indifferently. One thing was pretty certain—he would 
lose her soon. 

Coming out of school one afternoon, in a-schoolboy scrimmage, 
Mat offended one of his seniors, who, in the heat of the moment, uttered 
some pungent sentiments regarding Mat’s mother and Sir Fairfax 
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Byne. The next minute the speaker would gladly have eaten his 
ewn words when he saw the impudent smile die out of Mat’s face— 
saw it twisted out of all likeness to the one he knew. White and 
pinched it turned, and his eyes red and blazing. One minute of still- 
ness, then Mat sprang at him and struck him. The boy, to his honour 
be it spoken, did not return the first blow. He tried to seize Mat's 
wrists, but vainly. He acted on the defensive for a while, then, for the 
sake of his reputation and his place among his fellows, he gave his 
junior the gentlest dubbing he could. But his victory sickened him 
when he thought of it afterwards. 

Mat, sore and defeated, heart and head aching, but unconscious of 
bodily ills, crossed the Square. There was no hansom standing at 
the edge of the footpath. He teok no notice of the servant who 
epened the door to him, or of her sharp questioning. She left him at last 
with her curiosity unquenched. There seemed to be a strange silence 
and desolation in the old oak-panelled hall that made him tremble 
and turn deadly cold. No babel of voices and light laughter came 
from the drawing-room. Silence reigned supreme. 

Had she gone already? 

He stood for an instant, his eyes on the floor, then he opened the 
library door softly and looked in. His father was reading as usual, his 
face placid and undisturbed. The axe had not fallen yet. He turned 
away and walked upstairs. He went into the big, airy bed-room, with 
its silken hangings and the faint fragrance of violets that impregnated 
all his mother’s surroundings, and then into her cosy dressing-room. 
There was no change here: all the glittering armament of the silver 
toilet appointments shone on her dressing-table undisturbed—her familiar 
gowns peeped from the open door of her wardrobe. 

He came down again, dragging one foot after the other, and entered 
the drawing-room. It was untenanted. He went along the hall and 
opened the door of the little morning room where she sometimes sat 
when she was alone. She was there now. She was sitting at her 
writing-table, as he had seen her sitting hundreds of times before, 
indescribably lovely in one of the pretty white tea-gowns she was so fond 
of wearing. Was it all a horrible lie? 

The unspeakable relief that surged over the  boy’s whole being 
seemed to take the strength from him. He leaned against the door- 
frame with a little hoarse sound that was half a sigh. 

Mrs. Crawford turned quickly and saw him. For one instant she 
shrank from him; there was fear in her eyes, and she put her hand 
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on the page before her as though she would shield it from his gaze. 
Then her brow puckered into a displeased frown, and there was a hoarse- 
ness in her low voice that Mat had never heard before. 

“What do you want? What are you doing there?” 

“Nothing,” faltered Mat. “I was looking for you—that’s all.” 
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“Nothing? Then run away, Mat, I’m busy now—I have several 
letters to write.” 

With a gesture of dismissal she turned back to the table again. 
But Mat still remained there with that strange look on his face. His 
mother moved impatiently in her chair; then she raised her eyes to him 
half unwillingly, and was struck with the change she saw. 

“Are you not well? Come here.” 

Mat moved along the carpet until he stood in front of her. 

She put her hand on his shoulder and turned his face to the light. 
Then she thrust him from her with a little exclamation of repugnance. 

“You dreadful boy, you have been fighting! If this occurs again, 
1 shall tell Mr. Benson to punish She stopped suddenly, and 
her eyes strayed to the page in front of her. If it occurred again, she 
would not know—she would not be here—it was not probable that she 
would be here. She slowly raised: her eyes to her son’s face; in her 
iook there was a kind of remorseful tenderness. 

“T am not angry, Mat—you are a good boy. Perhaps you could 
not help it, but it is a savage thing to do. With whom were you 
fighting, and why?” 

She spoke absently ; she was longing for him to go. 

“Denson Major.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“The Jonathan to your David—your bosom friend!” she said, 
mockingly. “ But you have not told me the reason.” 

There was a long pause. She looked at the little clock before her, 
and lifted her pen impatiently. 

“Come, Mat.” 

“T can’t—tell you, mother.” 

“You must.” 

“ He—he—slandered—you.” 

“Me?” The careless smile left her face. “What did you say? 
Tell me—lI insist.” 

Mat’s breath came in jerks. 

“He said that—that—beast, Byne, had only to hold up his finger 
and you would follow him anywhere ; and he asked me when you were 
going, and I—I—told him he “ed, and I struck him.” 

The woman’s face seemed to stiffen into marble. She sat with her 
great violet eyes staring blankly before her. The boy’s words were 
hammering and fizzing through her brain. Was that what they said 
of her? It was no secret, then. “Only to hold up his finger!” Was 
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not that true? “Only to hold up his finger!” He fad held up his 
finger, and she was—gozng. 

A shuddering sigh shook her from head to foot. Without a word 
of anger or contempt, she turned away and leaned her head on her 
hand. Surely she had counted the cost long ago! But she had left 
one out of her reckoning—her son. This rough schoolboy who had 
struck her slanderer in her defence. Slander! Was it not true? 
Would he strike again? Would he not rather hang his head in shame 
amongst his fellows,and think of her only with 4oathing? Why did 
she think of him mow? Why, at this eleventh hour, did she consider 
him? Her heart stirred queerly. ‘ 

“Mat,” she said, with an attempt at her old careless speech, “ you 
should not listen to schoolboy gossip. I ought to scold you 

“Mother, I told Denson it was a lie, but afterwards—I—delteved 
him! Oh, mother, forgive me! Mother, say it isn’t true. You 
wouldn’t desert dad and me—for that devz/Z. He is a devil, mother. 
Everyone hates him, and they wonder that he comes here; I’ve heard 
them. Mother, say it isn’t true!” 

He bent down and put his hand on her shoulder. She felt the grip 
of those strong young fingers; but she never moved. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I love yeu! ” 

That broke the spell. That boyish voice with its catching sob 
reached the heart that had been dead to it so long. She was on the 
brink of the black abyss, ready to spring forward into utter ruin— 
death of honour, name, peace, happiness, for ever, and ever, and ever, 
and the schoolboy had called her back. 

She turned and held out her arms to him. He did not understand 
at first. He stared at her, blinking the rare tears out of his eyes, 
and half ashamed of them. Were those open arms for him? 

“Mat! My boy!” 

The bewilderment on his face gave place to one of quivering joy, and 
he flung himself on her bosom. 

The Baronet’s hansom disappeared from the Cathedral Square. 
Busy tongues found other food for gossip. But on one subject every- 
one was unanimous: “ That beautiful Mrs. Crawford’s devotion to that 
nice boy of her’s was quite touching to see.” 
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FRANCOIS L’OLONOISE. 





PITILESS scoundrel, a real brute, an eater of human flesh, a 
man with no sort of a heart, who tortured women and children, 
sacked cities, and committed a thousand atrocities too dreadful 
to mention. He sacked Maracaybo, he plundered Gibraltar, 
all done in a cold-blooded, horrible manner, far worse than 

most other pirates, who did many of their worst deeds under the influence 
of drink and the enragement of the fight. L’Olonoise was caught at last, 
and I revel in the details of his death. Alone, an outcast in the Isthmus 
of Darien, by Les Sables L’Olone, he was wandering, living a hand-to- 
mouth life, eating berries, clawing for roots, nearly mad and dead with 
exposure and starvation. Here they found him, some tribe of Indians, 
and among them was a white man, a great chief of them, a man who 
had been a sailor, and marooned by L’Olonoise. This man’s ears had been 
cut off ; he had been made to eat them himself. He recognised his old 
master ; he had not forgotten him or his old, pleasant ways.. They took 
L’Olonoise up to the camp, and then the white man took the top hand 
of the proceedings. The first few days they gave L’Olonoise good 
meals, and allowed him to sleep, securely guarded, and then when he was 
stronger and more likely to be worth torturing, they took him out and 
began. I believe they singed him first, and then (having got hold of 
some gunpowder) they made little cuts in his flesh, filled them with 
powder, and then fired the place. After the first day’s mild torture of 
this sort he is conducted back to a hut, and given food. They cut his 
ears off, and put sand on the wound; they tied resinous wood to his 
fingers, and fired that; they burnt him, cut him, probed him; they 
stretched his limbs ; they half hung him; and they preserved him from 
dying as long as they could. That white sailor was avenged ; but maybe 
he taught the natives a thing or two about the culture of torture they 
should not have learnt. I don’t know how he died, but I guess he was 
awfully sorry at the time. 

The mere history of ship-sinking and plunder-taking is not, I think, 
so very interesting ;“ but a highly artistic exhibition of brute cruelty is 
very instructive—perhaps. D. C. CALTHROP. 
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L’Olonoise at the sack of Maracayto. 
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WHICH IS THE MOST PAINFUL, WIT OR 
HUMOUR? 


I will say nothing about the error in grammar which 
appears in this title, except that if it is intended to be funny, 
then humour is certainly the more painful of the two, 
often shattering the nervous system with its piteous cry 


H. M. Roberts 
is pessimistic. 
for recognition. 
But if it is meant to be witty ?—ah! that’s impossible. 
Indeed, the whole question is irrelevant, since everybody decided 


long ago that humour is the more painful quality. 

Consider the question, and you will see that whatever is decidedly 
funny, and therefore humorous, throws a certain strain on our bodies, 
which wit does not. The funny man forces us to laugh, and we have to 
contract our laughing muscle of Santorini, screw up our eyes, and give 


the diaphragm a severe shaking. 

Wit, on the contrary, merely produces a deep-seated feeling of 
delight and scorns any external indication. We feel better pleased with 
the world when we have read anything very witty ; it seems to stimulate 
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a higher part of us than mere humour. In fact, the sensation is 
something akin to that produced by a good dinner. To illustrate, 
W. L. Alden is witty, Dan Leno is a humorous comedian ; what Alden 
writes raises a higher part of our mechanism than does Leno’s drolleries. 
The eye sparkles, our spirits become more volatile, but we do not 
necessarily giggle. A smile is all that wit permits, while an aura of 
pleasurable excitement permeates our bodies. A lady once called on 
me for a subscription while reading an article of Alden’s on “ Hair Pins,” 
and I was so delighted I gave a double subscription. Mr. Alden ought 
to refund the other half-crown. 

With Dan Leno the results are different. I knew a man who 
laughed so much at Dan Leno, that, after ripping his vest, he cracked 
his diaphragm, and had to be carried home. His wife, who had returned 
from a meeting of the “ Annihilation of Men’s Clubs’ Society,” refused to 
believe the doctor’s diagnosis, and wouldn’t sew on the buttons. The 
poor man had to ask the governess, and that caused a family squabble, 
which finally led to divorce, and the unhappy victim of humour died from 
drink in Holloway Jail. “Laugh and live long” was written by an 
unthinking philosopher. 


* i * 


To answer this question with any degree of scientific 
accuracy we must have recourse to vivisection. 

The limited, time ‘allowed by the Editor is not 
sufficient for proper physiological research, but the results 
already arrived at' seem of sufficient interest to warrant a 
brief description of my investigation, as far as it has gone. 

The subject of the first experiment was a healthy male of about 
forty years. The following mixture was poured into his ear : 

I grain tincture of humour (dry, and not too new). 
I grain essence of wit coruscant. 

These ingredients were dissolved in a narrative-solution, the mixture 
yielding a pale blue tint to the litmus test. 

The patient immediately developed twitching of the risorius muscle. 
A slight depression of the zygomaticus major was apparent, followed by 
violent convulsion of entire frame. 

The patient complained of side-splitting sensation, and characterised 
the operation as “ simply killing.” 

For the subject of my second experiment, I selected my maiden-aunt, 


Percy Kent 
is experimental. 
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age uncertain. Precisely the same dose was administered as in experi- 
ment No. I. 

Symptoms observable: Stiffening of the vertebral-column ; rigidity 
of facial-muscles ; marked decline in temperature. 

Patient confessed to feeling hurt, but declined to locate the pain. 

In both cases, it will be observed, pain was caused, which was directly 
attributable to the effect of the wit or humour administered. As to the 
degree of pain caused by either or both, the student must draw his own 
conclusions. 

Pending further tests, I am not inclined to commit myself to a 
definite opinion. 

7 * 


Now, your humorist is obvious. When a young man 
collides with me at a dance and observes “ What ho, she 
bumps!” or loudly and inappositely invites feminine 
pursuit on the seemingly inadequate grounds that he 
comes from Chiswick, I know that he is a humorist. 
There is also no mistaking the character of the gentleman at the music- 
hall who makes a reference to floaters, particularly if he has put his 
trousers on the wrong way round. Your wit, however, is a much more 
subtle person. Very often you would not suspect that he was possessed 
of even a slight humour were you not confronted with the evidence of 
his writings. I myself have a slight acquaintance with a country cleric 
whom, had I not listened to his sermons, I should never have. known to 
be even an ordinary humorist. But I lately read a “Real Tale of 
Public School Life,” which bore his name upon the title-page ; not till then 
could I have suspected him of so brilliantly satirical a wit. Again, my 
sister knows a girl, a lady journalist, who, on first acquaintance, seems 
to be a very ordinary person. . She is addicted to comic recitations and 
has been known to essay puns—in fact, humour, let alone wit, is the last 
thing one would expect to find inher. Yet it is she who is the author of 
the weekly household advice columns in “Home Drivel”; it is she 
who informs us how to make a handsome and elegant drawing-room 
cabinet out of Aspinall’s enamel, an old packing-case, and a few disused 
oyster-shells ; she who every week brings healthful laughter to thousands 
in this dreary London of ours. No, the wit is not placarded as such as 
is the humorist. As to which is the more painful, let us reply with 
another question. Which is preferable, to be offered a fiver or to have a 
bad halfpenny thrown at your head ? 


Inglis Allen 
is discursive. 
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Wit is a rapier and humour is a bladder tied to a 

Conrad Weguelin stick. The wit challenges you; you choose your ground 
makes a and measure foils, then cross them in fair fight. 

personal appeal. The humorist takes you off your guard or smites from 

behind—against the humorist humanity stands defenceless. 

While you are thinking great thoughts he will fill your hat with 
chopped paper, and so keen is his enjoyment when later you are enveloped 
in a stage snow-storm, that it would seem little short of brutal to call 
him an ass. 

He will spoil the very roof and crown of’ your argument by un- 
seemly levity on a side issue of no importance, or by investing you 
with the order of the tea-cosy in lieu of a general’s cocked hat. 
This with a smile that disarms your just wrath. 

All small social communities possess their humorist, specially 
licensed—as was the King’s jester—to do what in others would 
be considered an impertinence. How he obtained the post is not 
known, but he is there, his office is recognised, and undoubtedly he 
has his uses. 

Many a hostess whose face was beginning to wear an anxious 
expression has blessed him for charging into the fray with cap 
and bells. 

But I fear I have wandered from the point. 

Which is the most painful ? Well, that depends—which did you 
uffer from last ? 

* * * 





I went to a lady friend who I thought would know—a 
Leslie V. Shairg lady who, fallen on evil days, has taken to mangling— 
has been not clothes, but other people’s ideas, and turning them 
hard hit. into novels, as so many ladies do. 

But she didn’t help me much. She said it seemed a 
silly question, because “ humour was the saving grace of mankind ” (she 
nearly said womankind) “the greatest gift the gods could bestow on 
those they loved, and a witty woman was a ray of. sunshine, glinting 
and beaming in a dull grey world of lost ideals. Neither was painful, 
both were beautiful.” 

I left her glinting and beaming, and decided to try and answer the 
question myself. 

In the midst of deep reflection came the memory of an evening I 
once spent at the theatre. It was a well-known West-end playhouse, 
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and I had dropped in by way of getting sleepy enough to go to bed. 
But the action and the dialogue of the piece provoked gloomy meditation 
and unutterable sadness, and drowsiness was dispelled by continual 
roars of laughter from the gallery and the pit. I stood it for some time, 
and then I spoke to an attendant. 

“What kind of play do they call this?” I asked. 

“It’s a society comedy,” she replied, adding, as though offended at 
my want of appreciation, “a very witty play, sir.” 

If that was wit, then nothing could be more painful—not even 
humour. And so the riddle is solved. 

* * * 

Humour is possible to the many, wit to the few only. 
Anthony He who poses as a wit and fails may be regarded as 
Kirby Gill a humorist, but he who poses as a humorist and fails is 
is dogmatic. regarded merely as a fool. 

In the case of the wit who has yet to make his 
reputation it is necessary that he should sometimes say things that are 
really witty ; in the case of the wit whose reputation is already made 
this is quite unnecessary—his witticisms will be discovered for him, 
whether they exist or not, by people who are not wits. 

The difference between the humorist and the wit is that whereas the 
humorist is often laughed at, the wit is always laughed with. 

The humorist’s chief requisite is an ability to perceive humour in that 
which raises a laugh against himself; the wit’s chief requisite is an 
inability to perceive wittiness in that which raises a laugh against 
himself. 

If there is anything more painful than having to converse with a wit 
who has lost his wittiness it is having to converse with a humorist who 
has lost his humour ; the former degenerates into a bore, the latter into a 


comedian. 
* * * 


So far as I can see, it is only the overflow of either 

D. Clayton that is painful at all; with many people an exuberance 
Calthrop of spirits passes for the most delicious humour, and surly, 
moralizes. ill-mannered personal remarks for wit. Only yesterday, 
in an underground railway carriage, I struck a specimen 

of such humour: A father and mother having dressed a very sensitive 
son in their idea of what a boy wears at Eton, and having provided for 
him a top hat of abnormal size, seated themselves opposite to the youth, 
and in the presence of many passengers, proceeded to put the unfortu- 
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nate lad to the blush. “ Look at that dooke ; ‘ow is ’e, eh, Maria?” (this 
from the hot, red-faced papa). Mamma: “He won't condersend ter nod 
to us; wot, father.” “ Got yer cigar case about yer, Henery ?” says papa, 
and so on. The boy in his innocence had put on an air of proud happi- 
ness to start with, thinking his clothes to be the very thing ; but this con- 
stant joking and humorous badinage by his two perspiring parents had 
sunk him into a state of profound misery, so that he grew ashamed of his 
finerv and hovered on the verge of tears—at which juncture the proud 
parents changed their mood also, and abused him for a sulky cry-baby. 
Thus does humour of a kind run her painful course. And wit at old 
maids’ tea-parties—the wit composed of envy, hatred, and malice—the 
scorpion wit, that comments with such bitterness on the slight back- 
slidings of the neighbours—the wit that in the form of clever words 
remains to sting a friend—the wit that makes cruel nicknames which 
are not forgotten nor are kindly used. Save us from such wit, for that, 
I think; is possibly more painful than the thoughtless humour which 
hurts but is not meant to leave a sting. 
a se * 
Brevity being the soul of wit, methinks there can be 
no hesitation about settling the matter under discussion, 
pry Oveee and that all Idlers will agree with this “ mere woman ”"—a 


is pathetic. . ‘ . ¥ : 
flash of lightning, a well-directed stiletto point, and the 
end is obtained without prolonged and unnecessary 
suffering. 


But, humour! it develops itself through numberless pages; it 
requires from us untiring efforts of imagination, sympathy, oblivion of 
self, before its author’s aim is reached; one is slowly, sadly tortured 
unto death. 

But, alas! have I a voice in the matter? are we women not all 
supposed to be without a sense of humour? and yet, and yet we were 
born most to endure, most to suffer ! 


* * 





7 





As well ask whether it is easier to bear the dull 
George pain of an aching tooth, or the short, sharp wrench of 
_ Hudworth is its extraction. 
resigned, Wit, which is but a flash of humour, and brevity is 


the soul of it, is acute agony, short and severe; but 

humour, which is chronic wit, is a dull, weary, soul-destroying pain. 
Again, wit brings to my mind pleasant thoughts of the refreshing 
unrestraint of the’ smoke-room, with Lady +Nicotine’s fragrant clouds 
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about me, and by my side the gurgle and hiss of something in a long 
glass; or the happy hurly-burly of a cockney holiday, when the 
denizens of East London vie with one another in an interchange of 
free-tongued pleasantries. Whereas humour but brings to me visions 
of a jaded magazine-writer sitting down to his desk with furrowed brow 
to be funny for hire; or the stately dinner party where with the 
material good things of the table I have to consume the intellectual 
good things of the company to the impairment of my digestion. 

No, chacun a son gott; but if limust suffer, let it be on the rack 















of wit. 
* * +. 

As brevity is always associated with wit, whereas 
ysl ite humour may be unlimited in the extent both of its 
entis conte we expression and operation, humour, in my opinion, ranks 
iis ented, the higher as a pain-giver. 






Moreover, wit includes only offences written or 
spoken, whilst humour extends its offensive powers to almost every 
, human action. The hardened humorist finds it possible to regard the 
. most ‘tragic and pathetic occurrences from a professional standpoint. 
Of course, whether or not humour can be said to attach to a given 
incident depends entirely on the point of view of the parties concerned. 













ce Consider, for instance, the old-fashioned pastime of soaping the bottom 
+ of a bath when a friend or relative is about to indulge in a tub. To 
5 those gathered outside the door, awaiting the thud, the situation is 
: doubtless clad with all the attributes of a comedy ; but the loose, im- 






passioned language of the prostrate victim inside—after expurgation— 
implies that, so far as he is concerned, the experience is merely painful 
and unredeemed by one single saving touch of humour. 

Further, a shaft of wit, however pointed, may be parried or returned 
by the person assaulted, or rendered innocuous by mere blinking im- 
perturbability on his part, whilst humour, once discharged, is apt, like a 
lyddite shell, to work indiscriminate havoc, and by its pungent and 
noxious qualities, make the surrounding conditions unbearable. 

Therefore do I treat wit, in its common or garden form, with the 
toleration of contempt; but against vicious indulgence in humour, do 
wage unceasing war. 


NOTE.—The subject to be discussed by the Club in the next issue is:—What are 
the benefits of Procrastination? Idlers are invited to join in the discussion, but are warned 
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THE MOTOR-CAR. 


(2426) Ist. 
By DUNCAN TOVEY. 
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A - dri-vin’ downter Brighton on yer mo-tor-car! 












































Now, Billy looked the puffick nob, a-drivin’ of ’is mar, 

’E wore a dossy yottin’ cap, and smoked a big cigar ; 

A-comin’ down the Brixton Road in werry proper style, 

Yer could ’ear ’im forty yards away, and smell ’im arf a mile. 
What oh! ete. 
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Old Billy was a sober man, what never took a drop, 
And outside any pubs ’is moke was never used to stop ; 
But the smell of that there engine, well, it gave-im such a thirst, 
At every pub ’e felt obliged to have a drink or burst. 
What oh! etc. 


One day, while Billy and ’is mar was goin’ for a ride, 

They went into a public ’ouse, and left the car outside ; 

I ’appened to be in the bar, a-lookin’ at some beer, 

And when I sees old Bill, I vells out, ‘‘’ullo mate, whot cheer ?” 
What oh! ete. 


Now, while we stood inside the bar there comes a fearful crash, 
The winders of the public ’ouse was busted all to smash ; 

I rushed into the road, and spilt my pint of arf and arf, 

For the motor-car’d koploded, and, lor lumme, I did larf ! 


What oh! Bill-ay ! where’s your motor-car ? 
It’s lucky yer was both inside, yer might ave lorst yer mar; 
Yer'll ’ave ter drive the moke agin, and that is better far 
Than bustin’ all to pieces on yer motor-car. 

Duncan Tovey. 
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Miss Chariton. 


THE CHILD’S 
GUIDE 
TO GRAMMAR. 


By R: M. EASSIE. 


Grammar informs us how to write 
And speak in proper manner ; 
They teach it in the Board Schools now 
Along with the pianner. 


By means of Etymology, 
You'll find out, if you try, 
Where Mr. George gets all his words, 
And what they signify. 
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Orthography shows how to spell— 
Thus: vapours and not vapors— 

And no one, till he knows it well, 
Should write to the newspapers. 


Syntax, the proper ordering 
Of sentences determines. 

We do not need it half as much 
As those benighted Germans. 


Tis prosody that regulates, 
Despite the rhymer’s curses, 
The quantities of syllables, 
But not indeed of verses. 


Orthoepy’s a set of rules 
Some kind souls did prepare 
For those who drop their h’s 
When they ought to leave them there. 


Punctuation gives the stops 
And shows us how to choose them ; 
But lawyer men, who need them most, 
Will hardly ever use them. 


Aliiteration’s called an art 
Because it starts with “A”; 

But perhaps it would be called a knack 
If it commenced with “ K.” 


Style is a mode of choosing words 
To set a rhythm rippling ; 

Thus, Miss Corelli has a style— 
But so has Mr. Kipling. 


Euphuism may be called 
A bad attack of style; 
It really makes you jealous, 
But you say it makes you smile. 
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Rhetoric is a thing that shows 
How clever some men are, 

They practise it in Parliament 
And sometimes at the Bar. 


[rony is a nasty way 

That some have with them got ; 
It’s all right when it’s delicate, 

But usually it’s not. 








Miss Chariton, 


Hyperbole means putting things 

Much stronger than we ought ; 
It’s sometimes very awkward 

When those things get into court. 
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Apostrophe means talking 
To a man who isn’t there ; 
You'll hear it when a cabman 
Has been paid his legal fare. 


Ellipsis means a leaving out 
Of what one might include ; 
Sometimes the things are most polite, 
Sometimes they’re very rude. 


Periphrasis we all of us 

In church have often heard ; 
We get it when the parson 

Is a-fishing for a word. 


A metaphor transfers a word 
To quite another sense ; 

To prig a fellow’s metaphors 
Is awful impudence. 
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MONODRAMES. 


No. 1.—THE ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 





By BARRY PAIN. 


ACT L. 


The scene is a garden, old-fashioned, with high yew hedges. In one of the shaded walks Percival 
Joye Smith, aged eight, paces to and fro, lost in thought. He is attired in pale green 
plush and frills, surmounted by a foolish beef-eater hat. He has a bad loose mouth, no 
chin, splendid eyes, and a roomy head of queer shape. He speaks : 


Yes, if we are to be strictly accurate, I have thrown the cat on the 
fire, stolen the money of my governess, and told three large but un- 
successful lies. My governess is perhaps at this moment reporting my 
offences to mamma. If not, she is but waiting for the return of my 
father, in order to appeal to the sterner tribunal. It is time that I 
looked out for myself. 
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Flight? I think not. I am aware that in books about boys one 
runs away, and has ideas about going to sea, and is in other respects 
very absurd. It may even be that such things sometimes happen. But 
not in the case of a thoughtful and observant boy with a sentimental 
mother. He knows something better, and he dislikes adventure, as a 
rule, and he prefers to take his meals regularly. 

Remorse? That is very good if it is done on a large scale, and 
includes the refusal of food and sleep, and is accompanied by floods of 
tears, and lasts for days. But all this is very trying, and tends to 
lessen one’s self-respect. It will be a better plan to say something. 

Whenever I say something. mamma writes it down in a little book, 
and puts the date to it. If there are visitors here and I say some- 
thing that attracts a little attention, I-can do what I like with mamma 
afterwards. My words speak louder than my actions; that is fortunate, 
for I find words comparatively easy. Before I try to explain to mamma 
that I was holding the cat up to the window so that it could see out, 
and that it dropped on the fire accidentally, and that I took the money 
to give to the missionaries, and that the lies were not real lies, but 
sietements made in joke—before I proceed to these explanations, | 
should certainly say something, something that will give them colour 
and probability. I think, on the whole, I could not do better than go 
into the drawing-room with a grave face and upturned eyes and ask 
mamma if the stars are God’s daisy-chain. 


[He does so.] 
ACT IL. 


The scene ts a third-floor bed-sitting room in Doughty Street. It is furnished exactly like a 
third-floor bed-sitting room in Doughty Street. In it sits Percival Joye Smith, aged 
twenty-five. He wears a shabby tweed suit of a large pattern. He looks dirty, intem- 
perate and partially starved. He smokes cigarettes—his fingers are stained with theni— 
and looks through his letters received by the second post. He speaks: 

So the governor has found it out and stopped it, and the mater ain't 
to send me any more money. She will continue to write. Plucky 
lot of good that is without the cash. 

I never asked to be born into this beast of a world. It was their 
look-out. But if they’re going to shirk their responsibilities—and I own 
that the mater has hung on as long as she could—I suppose I must look 
out for myself. And it’s not so easy to look out for oneself when one 
has been expelled from two schools, sent down from Oxford, has lost 
one’s character, and been abandoned by one’s friends. 
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[ could dig, but I won’t; I am not in the least ashamed to beg, but I 
have no luck, and I should have a cart-load of Mendicity Societies down 
on me in no time. At the first glance it seems that all means of liveli- 
hood are closed to me. I have still a hundred of the money the 
governor sent me to pay my Oxford bills, when he cut me off, but even 
with that little capital to invest I see no occupation for me which would 
be remunerative and pleasing. 

[He smokes two cigarettes, drinks a little gin and water, and 
resumes :] 

There are just two things that seem to me to be left for a man of 
spotted character. I might join a mission, and preach; or | might 
write a great book. In my youth, and since then, I have found the 
utility of saying things ; it is only a question of saying things again, but 
to the sentimental, mother-hearted public this time. 

Yes, I will write a work of genius. 

[He does so.| 


ACT Ill. 


scene ts a small flat in Davies Street, W. Jtis a dull November afternoon, and the room 
seen ts lit with wax candles, free from the ‘‘ rose shades” so dear to the fashionable writers 
of Halfpenny Home Blitherings. The room ts furnished with exquisite severity, and is 
one of the few rooms in the West of London at the time that are not overcrowdea with 
furniture. It is unsullied by bamboo, or the“ portitre,” or the imitation Chippendale 
table for the exhibit of three-and-sixpenny silver boxes and ornaments. Percival Joye 
Smith, correctly dressed, aged thirty, sits at the writing table. He speaks : 

So here—and at my cottage at Sunning—I have everything I want ; 
and five years ago I had nothing but debts and a bad reputation. Then 
I starved ; and now almost my only source of anxiety is my waist- 
measurement. Then I was but Smith; and now I am Joye Percival, 
the author of “Stay With Me” and several other popular novels. 

Yes, several other popular novels. That was a beastly thing in the 
“Critical Review” about that. The old parrot cry of excessive produc- 
tion—-spite in the guise of kindliness. Oh, damn the thing! It’s the 
penalty of artistic success, and one must put up with it. 

It's so good for one—success. To be thought well of, without 
having to do much to deserve it, makes one moral. I shall write to my 
father and mother and say that I forgive them, though they never under- 
stood me. 


[ He does $0. | 





MONODRAMES 
ACT IV. 


The scene ts as in Act Two; the time ts three o'clock on a summer morning; the dawn comes 
through a green blind and lights the shabby narrow bed; on it, clad in bright blue 
pyjamas lies Percival Joye Smith, aged forty. He ts bald, unshaven, wide-awake, and 
tremulous. Beside him, on a wicker-seated chair are a medicine-bottle, a glass, a stump of 
andle in a painted china candlestick, some letters, and a smouldering cigarette-end in a 
Jubilee ash-tray. He speaks: 

Popularity! Money! Light come and light go, with both of them. 
The fashions change. Oh, goodness. Yes! We are wearing our stories 
rather longer this season. Selling a+ good deal of adventure just now. 
Sin and epigrams are quite out; they are overdone. Some of the smart 
people are in favour of the simple pagan. Percival Joye? Oh, never 
asked for nowadays. 

It was a quick fire, but it’s blazed quite out, dead out. 


[He takes up the letters, and grins.| 


They're all so damned polite. Porter regrets exceedingly that he 
has no work to offer worthy of my attention ; Simpson thinks that to put 
me on to reviewing would be to cut wood with a razor; Wilton thanks me 
most cordially for my kind offer, but fears he has no vacancy at present. 
All alike. They know I’m done. 

My own fault? Wickedness? Any amount. Extravagant living? 
Of course. Add to it all the rest of the purulent mess that goes to 
make up an artist of my type. But don’t forget the kind of world itis. 
A fine world for tailors! 


[He pours from the bottle and drinks.| 


Three doses instead of one. So when my landlady comes to turn 
me out of this palace of luxury to-morrow, she'll be disappointed. After 
all one can die. 


[ He does so.| 
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THE TRYST. 


Lightly through the meadow grass, 
Lightly through the clover, 

O’er the stile and through the wood 
Where the shadows hover, 

Trippeth Jane with eager step 
To her Johnny Glover. 


Naught afraid of ‘shadows she ; 
Moon and stars above her, 

On she hasteth, light of heart, 
By the haunted cover ; 

Only dreadful lest she be 
Late to meet her lover. 


Stout of heart and stout of limb, 
Lucky Johnny Glover! 

Had she loved him not, said he, 
He'd have turned a rover. 

But she loved him heartily, 
So he did discover. 


Jane has reached the trysting place ; 
Jane has found her lover. 

John did gently clasp her round ; 
John her lips did cover. 

Stars did blink and moon did wink 
In the heavens over. 


Heigho! High or low, 
’Tis the same with man and maid 


All the wide world over. 


F. .E. 


HAILL. 





THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
COMTE DE FAURAS. 


By L. M. EASSIE. 


I. 
THE EPISODE OF THE PARSON’S WIFE. 


HEN their eyes met for the third time, the propinquity 
began to be suggestive. The Count gave his moustache 
an upward curl, the lady’s eyes sought the pale outline 
of the moon. 

It was on the hotel verandah. The strains of the 
band, softened by distance, rose and fell in long, dragging chords. 
Shaded lamps threw a rose-tinted glamour. Struggling rays of moon- 
light lent an element of the mystic. 

Palms swayed gently in the evening br2eze, and from their constant 
flutter rose an inspiration. 

“A chilly night, mademoiselle,” observed the Count, tuning his 
voice to a deferential hesitation. 

The palm leaves crackled, and a woman’s form bent into the circle 
of light. 

“Pardon me—madame,” said a clear voice. 

The Comte de Fauras threw into his eyebrows a fine shade of sur- 
prise. “You will pardon my unfortunate error?” he said, with an air 


of regret. 








THE IDLER 


The birth of a dimple emboldened him to add: 

“Though such an apology might be considered a superfluity.” 

“You have my forgiveness,” said the lady. 

“You seem to exist,” pursued the Count, after a reflective silence, 
“in an atmosphere of—-er—shall I say—unspoken sympathy.” 

The dimple deepened. 

“An attribute,” he added, “one concedes either to extreme youth 
or—extreme—er 

He broke off and bit his lip, then threw his gaze into the distance 
and waited. 

The lady leaned back in her chair and laughed softly. The Count 
permitted himself the luxury of a smile. 

“Let us suppose the first instance,” she said, fanning herself softly. 
“You have brought it on yourself. I order you to name a figure.” 

“ Madame,” said the Count, with a smile, “there are lights and 
shades; your face lies in shadow, and distance is deceptive.” 

“Take time and ponder,” she said, tapping a vacant chair beside 





her. 
“Have pity on me,” said the Count, sinking down among the 
cushions. 

“T am waiting,” she laughed. 

“T claim some aid,” he said, slowly. “I wager now I could read it 
—in your eyes.” 

She let her gaze just linger. “ Well?” 

He drew a deep breath. “I am sensible of the responsibility.” 

“T hold my breath,” she said, with an answering smile. 

“Let us end the suspense, madame. I fix the number—twenty- 
nine.” 

But he looked in vain for the dimple. There was an ominous 
silence. The atmosphere seemed to have grown suddenly chilly. For 
a moment the Count tottered on the brink of an inartistic apology, 
but righted himself with his accustomed sang froid. 

“ Madame,” he said, with a bow, “I have seen your eyes, and read 
in them—the murder of many hearts.” 

She fixed him with a cold stare. The coquetry of her eyes had 
passed into a strain of severity. “I am addressing the Comte de 


Fauras?” 
He bowed. 


“You are not unknown to me,” she said, icily. 
“T had not dared to hope 
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“You will pardon my unfortunate error.” 
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“Certain rumours are afloat,” she began, and edged her chair an 
imperceptible degree away. 

“Rumours are so delightfully vague,” said the Count, with a slow 
smile. 

“T was alluding to certain of your reported—affaires de cur.” 

“ Ah!” 

The Count studied his boots. 

The lady became absorbed in the contemplation of her fan. 

“T had hoped for a strain of toleration,” he murmured. 

She waved her fingers: “I own to a prejudice in favour of— 
morality.” 

“That seems,” said the Count, “to suggest an element of dis- 
comfort.” 

Their eyes met in a swift glance. The Count smiled slightly; the 
lady fanned herself softly. 

“ There is a possibility,” she said, her eyes on the distant tree-tops, 
“of a certain happiness in such discomfort.” 

“ There is a possibility,” assented the Count. 

“TI was not joking,” she said, frigidly. 

“Nor I. One has an example of the truth of the problem in the 
happiness—in the virtue of madame.” 

She bent her head to hide a slight smile that grew about her lips. 

“You speak of virtue,” she said, in a low voice, “ with an element of 
respect. I have heard that even those who wander most from the path 
cherish the memory of better, of happier inclinations, with—regret.” 

The Count's eyes became dreamily sympathetic, but he passed his 
hand over his mouth, and kept it there. ) 

“T have heard so,” he answered, after a pause. 

The large dark eyes grew more severe. 

The Count, at bay, took a flying leap. 

“Certain memories, madame, exclude all others. I cannot forget 
that I have read in two beautiful eyes i 

“The wrong number,” she said, frigidly. 

“T blame the shadows—the treacherous moonlight——’ 

She closed her fan with an inexorable snap. 

“Then, one can meet saints on hotel verandahs,” murmured the 
Count, thoughtfully. “Saints with diamonds, and fans, and—and— 
smiles.” He caught the flash of an indignant glance. “By what name 


in the hierarch, . 
“ My name is Mrs. Fredericks,” she said, with an air of dignity. 
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THE EPISODE OF THE PARSON’S WIFE 


“Ts it possible that the Rev. James Fredericks——” 


“My husband.” 
The Count leaned back and laughed softly. “The problem 


solved! ” 
She raised her eyebrows. 
“I detect the influence,” he pursued. “Madame, what a cruel 


” 





eclipse! Imagine the loss to society—to yourself-—to—to 


She rose to her feet. 
“The other—the—the—smile, was the natural bent,” said the Count, 


rising leisurely. “A strain of responsiveness obscured by precepts. 
Shall we call it—the triumph of W/. le mari?” 

“The Comte de Fauras’ reputation for wit is assured,” she said, 
with curling lips. 

“ Madame is interested in the phases of my reputation?” 

“Only in so far as they affect your conversation.” 

“You will do me the justice to remember——” He broke off with 
a smile. “But I have hopes. The cream rises to the top—perhaps in 
time % 

She drew her wraps around her. 

“It grows chilly,” she said, in conventional tones. 

Said the Count, with his most engaging smile: “ Your society has 
left me happy.” 

She swept a bow. “And yours has left me with the conviction that 
moonlight and music are not incompatible with—boredom.” 

“ Madame,” said the Count, with a low bow, “you are a traitor— 
to your eyes.” 

The palm leaves closed over a rustle of silk, and the Count’s eyes 
wandered to a patch of moonlight, and rested there. 

“A parson’s wife, by Jove!” he murmured, “and—versatile. 
Equally charming during a temporary relaxation, and when engaged 
in the customary dissertation.” 

“For the Parthian dart—she was not bored. I can only label it—a 
spice of resentment, the natural consequence of that little slip—twenty- 
nine—phew! what a fool!” 

He threw away a freshly-lit cigar, and leaned over the balustrade. 

“She has possibilities”—his memory cleared—‘“ immense possi- 
bilities. Not a bad idea.” He fixed a distant lamp with thoughtful 
eyes. 
“ Allowing for adverse circumstances, I give myself a week. It shall 
be the resurrection of the cream—a penalty for that little pout; 
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though, as some concession to the cloth, I shall be content with a— 
er——” 

He whistled a soft accompaniment to the orchestra as he ascended 
the verandah steps. 

His anticipations were verified—with a distinction. It took a fort- 
night—for circumstances were adverse. 

To begin with, a spice of resentment lingered. Then the Count 
enjoyed a certain reputation, and, as a parson’s wife can never be too 
careful . 

But there was an insidiousness about the Count’s attentions, an 
element of undemonstrativeness that was irresistible. 

A proximity at the ¢adle d’héte was an aid to circumstances. A 
passage of glances was opened, though attended with certain chilly 
blasts. But the warmth of the Count’s eyes was, to.a measure, effective. 
Polite nothings were exchanged over wine, moments of relaxation bred 
smiles, until, by degrees, a certain chilliness thawed in favour of an 
under-current of responsiveness such as had manifested itself upon 
their first encounter. 

This became apparent a few days later as they met in the hotel 
grounds. A series of smiles convinced the Count that the lady’s eyes 
were still beautiful. 

The cause of the smiles would probably have surprised him: as it 
was, their existence pleased him, and he bowed comprehension to 
certain suggestive comments on the beauty of the spot where they sat 
—when it was illuminated. 

Repairing thither after table d’héte, he was rewarded by the sight 
of Mrs. Fredericks reclining in a deck chair, alone. She greeted him 
with surprised eyebrows. He smoothed away a ready smile in favour 
of a discreet cough. 

“The beauty of the spot ” he hazarded. 

“It drew me to itself,” she said, with a romantic sigh. 

He indulged in an echo; then glanced up to catch a smile. 

He drew a breath of relief. 

“May 1?” 

She nodded, and he sank into a chair beside her. 

“ Madame,” said the Count, “give me your clemency. I desire to 
confess.” 

“Spare my blushes,” she said, fanning herself vigorously. “ Perhaps 
my husband r 


The Count laughed. 
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THE EPISODE OF THE PARSON’S WIFE 


“Forgiveness comes from heaven—from angels.” 

She gave him a shoulder. “Confess,” she said. 

“That night on the verandah,” he began, slowly, “I registered a 
vow. 

“And so did I.” But her voice was a whisper, and the Count’s 
thoughts were intent. 

“It was, perhaps—a rash vow.” He paused. 

“ And if you broke this vow? ” 

“My self-respect is gone—for ever.” 

“I presume,” with a dawning smile, “I have some connection 

He bowed. “It was born of a glance from your eyes.” 

“To be explicit now,” she suggested, languidly. 

He shifted his chair. 

“On that particular night you presented yourself in two interesting 
aspects—that of a saint, and that of a—er—lI should say an angel. The 
saint was responsible for certain disparaging remarks for which I vowed 
the angel should pay the penalty.” 

“Enigmas, Count,” she threw out from smiling lips. 

“Let me make them clear. The saint was austere enough to con- 
nect moonlight with boredom.” 

She laughed. 

“And boredom with you. So incautious of the saint!” 

The Count smiled. 

“The saint was further guilty of certain improbable platitudes on 
the question of morality.” 

“Which she applied to you? How barbarous of the saint!” 

“She further suggested that certain phases of my life were—er 
—er— 

“Oh! Inconceivable!” 

“And had the cruelty to suggest that my proximity might affect 
even such a shield of sanctity.” 

Mrs. Fredericks’ eyes peeped over the top of her fan. A vein of 
humour lurked in the corners. 

“And what did the angel say?” she queried, softly. 

“Madame ”"—his voice sank—“I ask you—what does the angel 
say?” 

For a moment their eyes met and held. Mrs. Fredericks leaned 
back and dropped her lids. 

“The angel suggests a punishment,” she murmured. 

“To be borne by the saint?” 
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THE IDLER 


She raised her fan to meet her eyes. 

“ The saint is dead,” she said, in a low voice. “ You have killed the 
saint.” 

“And the angel?” His voice trembled a little. 

“The angel will take the punishment.” 

The Count leaned towards her. Her fan shielded the intentness of 
their eyes. He bent a little nearer. Suddenly she gave a little gasp 
and rose to her feet. The Count drew back and essayed a smile. 

“ The aagel,” she whispered, with a little laugh, “ takes coffee in her 
boudoir at nine p.m.” 

He consulted his watch. 

“In half an hour,” he murmured, “I shall be in heaven.” 

She fluttered her fan. 

“Au revotr, Count.” 

“The punishment is deferred,” he said, with a low bow. 

And the shrubs closed over her laugh. 

A smile overspread the Count’s features. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. “It was inevitable—therefore—uninteresting.” 

Such was his comment. 

He mused further as he hung about the smoking-room to kill time. 
“T had hoped for some interesting opposition, owing to the particular 
calling of J. /e mari, but”—he gave his moustache an upward curl— 
“the fact is, I am irresistible.” 

And irresistible he certainly looked as, a quarter of an hour later, he 
repaired, brushed and curled and scented, to Mrs. Fredericks’ boudoir. 

He knocked softly, and, receiving no answer, entered. Preserving 
a discreet silence, he took in the details of the room. It impressed him 
with an air of invitation. 

He took up the portrait of his hostess, and contemplated it with a 
smile. Suddenly there was a little cough from the other side of a large 
screen. 

“May I enter the precincts of bliss,” murmured the Count, “or 
must I wait for the hand of the angel?” 

The ‘head of the Rev. James Fredericks peered round the edge of 
the screen. 

“ Mon Dieu!” 

The portrait fell from the Count’s hands and broke. They stared 
at one another over the fragments. 

The Count stooped. 
“Permit me,” said Mr. Fredericks, with a friendly smile. 
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THE EPISODE OF THE PARSON’S WIFE 


He placed the photo on the table. 

The Count made an effort to gather his wits. 

“You are naturally surprised,’ he began. 

“Tut, tut! my dear sir,” said the clergyman, “nothing surprises me. 
I have learned to know men and things.” 

The Count stared. 

“Pray take a seat,” said the other, with a friendly smile. “ Nothing 
helps these discussions like an element of comfort.” 

“You take a broad view of things,” said the Count, relaxing his 


brows. , 
“Well—er—you see,” caressing his chin, “I have had a host of 


experience.” 
“Of this sort?” gasped the Count. 
“Yes. I have often encountered men of your antecedents on 


similar grounds.” 

“Often? Ah! With the result?” 

“ Well—er—the persuasion I have found it necessary to adopt has 
generally—cured them.” 

“Another duel!” groaned the Count. 

There was silence a moment. 

“Naturally you find it awkward,” said Mr. Fredericks, gently. “ You 
are not accustomed to such a situation.” 

“Tolerably well, I imagine,” said the Count, with a half smile. “ But 
there is an originality about your methods.” 

Mr. Fredericks leaned back and placed his finger-tips together. 

“My wife has told me,” he began. 

“Ah!” The Count half rose. 

“She has, in fact, prepared me for this interview. I am naturally 
flattered at your choice.” 

“Sir,” said the Count, resuming his seat, “ your broad-mindedness 
reaches heights that are surprising.” 

“Count de Fauras,” continued the clergyman, in impressive tones, 
“last week my wife wrote to me: ‘There is a sheep that I have drawn 
to the gates; he is waiting without the fold—come and save him.’” 

A ray of light broke into the Count’s brain. 

“The fervour of the cause is within me,” continued the rev. gentle- 
man, “and—I came.” 

““Henry,’ said my wife, ‘at nine o'clock you may expect 

The Count jumped to his feet. He had grown limp and colourless. 

“Last week!” he gasped. “Then she anticipated E 


x” 
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THE EPISODE OF THE PARSON'S WIFE 


He sank back overwhelmed. 

“You see, she has had experience in these matters.” 

“The deuce she has!” echoed the Count. 

Mr. Fredericks leaned forward with an air of sympathetic interest ; 
his eyes took the glow of a holy fervour. For twenty minutes his 
words flowed in a stream of eloquence. Then he brought himself down 
to an earthly level, to find the Count’s face had grown a vivid purple. 

“My words have touched you,” continued the clergyman, with a 
gentle smile. “Sorrow for your past—perhaps. _ Pardon me if I 
would i 

It was a trying moment for the Count. Distinctly he saw the heavy 
curtain that guarded a doorway shake. He caught himself wondering 
vaguely which was the biggest fool—he or the mild-faced clergyman 





opposite. 
“T am a man of the world,” continued Mr. Fredericks, leaning 
forward. “I have been honoured by the confidences of men and 


women. It is not unusual—and there is, perhaps, comfort in speaking 
of one’s doubts—one’s disbeliefs—trials—I am here to advise.” 

The Count bit his lips. .His finger-nails met his palms and left 
marks. He was hit in a mortal part—his vanity. 

Slowly the idea of revenge seized and mastered him. He rose to 
his feet. 

“Sir, I entertain no doubts as to the excellence of your advice, but, 
to confess the truth ”—he twirled his moustache—“I have visions of 
meeting an angel here.” 

“My dear sir, one tolerates the Ritualistic movement, but—appari- 
tions Z 

“This was a mortal—a charming lady, with the attributes of an 
angel.” 

“You puzzle me.” 

“I met her on the verandah; we had a discussion—on many 
things.” 

“T fail to see 

* Oh! there zs a connection.” 

The heavy curtain was drawn back sharply. Mrs. Fredericks stood 
between them. 

“T intrude,” she said, pausing with a pretty indecision. Her eyes 
were fixed on the Count. There was an expression in them. 

The Count was a gentleman. He bowed. 

“ Madame, I was about to take my leave.” 








” 
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“We will talk further,” interposed Mr. Fredericks. “I am always 
at your disposal.” 

“Sir,” said the Count, with his finest bow, “at the risk of your 
disapproval, I fear I must confess my continued partiality for—greener 
pastures.” . 

The clergyman stiffened suddenly. Mrs. Fredericks dropped a 
sweet smile. “You find them more congenial?” 

“Possibly, madame. And let me add, sir”—the Count struggled 
with a frown—“ this caution—that in your quest after black sheep you 
keep a disengaged eye on the gambols of your pet lamb.” 

The door closed on a rippling laugh—and on an exclamation, “Ag 
vevotr, Count!” 

The lively intonation of her voice pursued him down the corridor. 
He sought his room with slow steps. And only the stars heard his 
comment. 
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By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


“ 


HANK you, Harding, tilt me the glass a little more; that 
does exactly. Now my hair.” 

Lord Doddington, better known as Beau d’Arcy, was at 

his toilet. The table he now sat at was covered with a 

fine white cloth edged with lace, and ornamented with neat 

and delicate-coloured bows; it was covered with implements for the 
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NO MAN IS A HERO TO HIS VALET 


toilet, rich china boxes filled with the scented leaves of flowers, a 
vase of Virginia tobacco, a fine vase of blue Delft ware, many bottles of 
various sizes containing elegant preparations for the skin, the hair and 
the hands, and a row of beautiful silver embossed boxes for patches, 
snuff, tobacco and comfits. 

“My world is reflected in my finger-tips,” said Beau d’Arcy ;- “ how 
beautifully you manicured my nails this morning! Yes, a mégligé curl 
—there, fasten it. What cowards we are, Harding; all day long eager, 
keeping a look-out on our trippings and shortcomings, and at might 
unwillingly letting our superstitions get the better of us and saying a 
prayer before we give ourselves up to the uncertainties of the dim 
night—cowards, Harding, cowards! Why, even I fear to change a 
fashion or retain an old one that I love—the vulgar would say that 
Beau d’Arcy’s taste and originality was deserting him if I kept to a 
mode I loved too long ; novelty is the cry of the day, and the few good 
dressers are still slaves to vulgar prejudices. Give me my solitaire with 
the black ribbon, and loose that curl at the back a little, it looks too 
arranged—exact—my patches—thanks. Here is the taste, here is the 
trifle the accuracy of which only the artist will appreciate or condemn. 
Harding, what are my engagements to myself?” 

“You have promised yourself, my lord, for to-day, a little sentiment 
—in your own words, here in the book, a heart flutter.” 

“Ah, yes, Harding, the heart needs exercise as much as the liver, 
emotion to keep it from getting turbid; for the moment the heart 
becomes sluggish, the owner becomes aged. Give me a heart-shaped 
patch, the snuffbox with the design of three Cupids, and—let me see 
—for comfits the fourth box from the right, enamelled—that’s the one ; 
and while I determine these patches, copy me, good Harding, some 
fitting verses from my verse-book, and let them be of a wide range, no 
mention of actual colour of hair or eyes or skin—it always leads to 
complications. I have it, the little red book to the right—you have it 
now—the poem to Clorinda; copy me that in a fair hand on good 
paper. Let me see, how goes the first line? ‘Ah! far too fond 
but much too hapless swain,’ I almost know it; still, ! can present 
a paper of them to the fair and at present unknown, it is more 4 
la mode. 


Lord Doddington took the hand-mirror and examined his features — 


with great care. 
“A little more love-pale expression, I think, and we shall bring the 
lady to our feet; the blue stick under the eye, a languishing curve to 
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the eyebrow—so—my mouth in a fair Cupid’s bow, and we have the 
‘hapless swain’ a-sighing in all the true tenderness of an artificial 
emotion.” 

“The verses, my lord, are most genteel, any lady will surrender 
before the passion expressed in the last verse.” 

“You know this passion, then, Harding—a difficult art; but you, I 
suppose, really feel those stupendous beatings of the conical muscle 
which poets describe till I am sick, weary to hear of it—how is my 
face?” 

“ Most lover-like, my lord.” 

“ Good, my blue coat, with the embroidered pockets and the frothy 
lace at the cuffs; I have beautiful hands, and know well turquoise 
rings express the pale ardour I am to feel to-day. Have you sent some 
lady a note from me?” 

“T have, my lord.” 

“And arranged as I told you?” 

“Yes, my lord; I have a copy of the note here: ‘ To-day, at three 
o'clock, at the cross-roads, by the north-east gate of Midden Woods, a 
gentleman of quality will raise his hat to the lady who wears a posie of 
buttercups—a pastoral and Arcadian plant, my lord—and he will have 
the honour, subject to the lady’s wishes, of experiencing the fashion of 
love after the manner of the rustics.’” 

“Excellent, good Harding. Now, how is my coat—pale blue, my 
hose pale blue, my breeches a delicate suggestion of the same colour, 
and a dream of daisies, buttercups and other rustic emblems on a white 
embroidered waistcoat, the love-look in my eyes—eh, Harding? Poetry 
in one pocket and a volume of epigrams and discourses on the gentle 
art in the other, a compendium of the tender passion, we shall certainly 
have an adventure, Harding.” 

“You might present her with a jewelled ring or some other memory 
of the occasion, my lord—this little heart-shaped box.” 

“A good notion, Harding; give it to me. I will walk awhile in the 
garden, sigh to the flowers and get myself generally acquainted with 
this book of rules—my cane and hat. You are certain the lady will 
come?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Good, I will have a cold collation and a pint of claret at six. Warn 
me of the time of the meeting; I have half an hour to commit my love- 
scene to memory. I shall be in the rose-garden.” 

“Very well, my lord.” 
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D. C. Caithrop. 


At his toilet. 





Lord Doddington, Beau d’Arcy, went out humming, “ She loves me 


well, the milk-white maid.” 
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ParRT IL. 
“In your best costume, Dora, and a mask; here are the buttercups.” 

“Thank you, dear.” 

“Go round by the far lawn past the large fountain and out by the 
little gate—you reach the cross-ways by the small footway direct from 
there. Now go.” 

“T am afraid. Oh! Robert, if he were to find out!” 

“Find out, the pompous, artificial fool, not he. Mark you, he 
requires experience, an adventure to speak of at Almack’s or White's, 
to boast a country love to admiring brother beaux. Give him your 
theatrical character, ‘The Disheartened Maid,’ in three acts, and wean 
from him jewels, money, and move his sluggish heart in return for the 
performance. Then, Dora, you and.I will purchase our hostelry, a 
little tavern in a coach road, and call it “ The Beaux Bower” or any- 
thing you like; only go—go—it is near three, and I must warn him.” 

“As it please you, Mr. Harding,” said Dora, with a grand curtsey, 
“T will be in time; ” then more naturally, “ Robert, will that do?” 

“The very air—mimic the fine lady; good-bye, dear.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Harding was turning to leave also, when a turquoise and diamond 
brooch of great cost on the dressing-table caught his eye. 

“The Beaux Bower,” he murmured; “he shall give this also to 
her.” 
Lord Doddington was pacing the trim rose-garden, carefully, so 
that his elaborate toilet was not disarranged. 

“Stop my vitals, but I love thee lass,” he said, to the flowers. “No, 
that is too harsh, too redolent of the burly, lobster-face man, one who 
casts his love at his mistress’s feet by the pound. No, I will sigh, I will 
comment, by means of this excellent volume on the beauties of nature, 
appeal t~ her mind, then her personal vanity, then to her senses.” He 
looked round the garden, trim hedges fashioned in quaint shapes met 
his eye, a fine ironwork gate led into another part,_a bowling-lawn with 
terraces. 

“ How sweetly and subtly artificial,” he said; “the training of the 
rose, the voice of the linnet and the thrush all atuned to fit the scene, 
the manufactured shape of the hedge. I have never before seen so 
well the genius of my gardener. Nature is too lavish of her ornament, 
too careless of her colours, her moods so sudden and withal so vigorous, 
leaving no languid ease or breathing space; spring bursts out so 
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roughly, the eye is not led up to green upon the trees, the earth, the 
flowers. Summer is ablaze with suddenness, then for a time she rests, 
new faces push their way from the soil perhaps, but only to take the 
place of withered ones, and Nature wastes so carelessly, withers in 
patches, obvious bare spots, the sun blazes and the air is filled with a 
delicious warmth, when on a sudden, behold a fierce scattering of 
leaves, a swift transformation of the entire summer scheme. Our doze 
is over, reds, browns and vivid yellows strive for mastery, the night 
grows longer, man must change his dreams of drowsy bliss and think 
of hearth, fire, punch and revelries, and just as his nature slowly settles 
down to this new period of thought, behold winter, and again a vast 
and very dreadful change, schemes of white and grey, a sharp bitter 
air, no slow, gliding motion from season to season, one’s balance each 
time rudely shaken by the lack of Art in Nature—how much better is 
an existence of artifice! Live in your happiest mood, your life a soft 
repose, and let no jarring thought break the endless summer of your 
attitude. Give me a planet and people and I would make good-tem- 
pered, slow, easy creatures who would live long and die happy because 
of a neat balance of educated temperament; leave me alone for long 
with the great careless grandeur of Nature, in a spot where she had 
purposely strewn great mountains or had made a sweep of snow, and I 
am stricken dumb as a child. The Art within me is appalled at the bad 
arrangement, the superfluous waste of material, which, properly utilized, 
would impress in such a way as to draw out admiration, even reverence, 
instead of threatening it by an over-use of brute force.” 

He was interrupted in these meditations by the arrival of Harding, 
with a bouquet of wild flowers. 

“Time, is it, Harding? Well, my heart craves for sympathy.” 

“T have read, my lord, that the heart that so ardently desires always 
desires; whilst a heart of emptiness is overflown at smallest com- 
passion.” 

“A reader, then, Harding, what is this brooch?” 

“ Also I have learnt, my lord, that the turquoise set with diamonds 
is a pledge of true love, and I 

“I understand; I will give it to the lady, if she will Am I ina 
way to please, Harding; do I sigh, do | pose the lover well? Watch 
me.” 

He strolled off in the direction of the gate, casting his head up, and 
stopping now to pluck a flower, gaze at it and throw it away, and then 
turning with a despairing gesture to his walk again. 
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“Excellent, my lord,” said Harding; “Mr. Garrick was never 
better.” 

“Good; and my collation at six. After three hours of love my 
appetite may improve.” 

“ At six, my lord.” 

The gate opened and Beau d’Arcy went out to experiment on his 
heart. 


PART III. 


Dora, it may be explained, was the head serving-maid in the estab- 
lishment of Lord Doddington, and it had been determined by herself 
and Harding, her lover, that Beau d’Arcy might be made to part with 
certain valuables by some ingenious plot; . so upon the instance of 
Harding, here she was, prepared to aid his lordship in his experiments 
on his heart. Her heart fluttered a little when she saw his stately 
person approach by the road, and her hand went up to her mask to see 
if it remained fixed. Lord Doddington approached, glanced for one 
moment, and then seeing the bunch of buttercups, bowed low and 
raised his hat carefully, without disarranging his hair. 

“Fair and sweet unknown,” he said, “accept my homage; truly, 
the god Cupid must have flown by, for my heart is pierced.” 

“There is no mark on your waistcoat,” she answered, shyly. 

“ Jest not with me, fair one, I did but use a similitude, to show that 
the beating of my heart rose when I saw your beauty.” 

“You know your words,” said Dora, “ but I also have that volume ; 
why am I brought to meet you here to listen to stale phrases and ill- 
spoken sentences? ” 

““Oh, gentle lady, I cannot speak the language of love trippingly. I 
have no knowledge of the tongue. Forgive me if, instead of my own 
faltering accents, I speak in the words of a noble volume. But, see, I 
have prepared some verses, and these gifts, little as they are, I lay at 
your feet.” 

_ He took the verses Harding had copied in the morning and pre- 
sented them with the brooch and the little box. She glanced at the 
verses. 

“T know them,” she said, with affected disdain, but she retained 
the gifts. “Why court me with the thoughts of other men, love me in 
badly-copied rhymes, and try to buy me with a gift?” 
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“Love,” thought Beau d’Arcy, “is no such tender passion as I read 
about, but I will attack her in another way. Madame,” he said, “I see 
a rustic seat under those trees; may I suggest-——” 

“T am weary standing, sir,” she said; and went to seat herself, he 
following after and spreading with great care his handkerchief on the 
seat to protect his dress. Words failed him, the words of the book of 
love had been rejected, the poem cast away. She spoke first : 

“ Love, sir, is a curious thing; you are a courtier, I may see, but no 
lover. A lover takes one’s hand, is ever anxious to hold it long, gazes 
in one’s eyes, the beats of your heart respond to his, and the world 
seems to them the better for their love; but you woo with words, not 
by tender feeling forced from you, but framed sentences, rounded 
periods and studied manner, comfit-box love—it reflects back on your- 
self, it is yourself you love to see in love.” 

The heart of Beau d’Arcy felt what it had never felt before, small 
and ashamed ; he looked at her and longed to tear off the mask. She 
was looking away, but near to his side was her white hand; he took 
it, feeling like a naughty child, held it, felt pleasure in doing so. Then 
said in a low voice, “I would give a hundred pounds to take away that 
mask.” 

Things were becoming too serious and very absurd. Dora got up 
quickly, released her hand, and said, “I must leave you, sir, but if you 
care, to-morrow, in your own rose-garden—you see, | know you—at 
twelve o'clock, I will be there without the mask; but, remember, a 
hundred pounds.” 

She turned and left him, and he bowed and waited till she was out 
of sight. 

“T have lost more at a single throw,” he said, “and it is years since 
my appetite was so good.” 

Harding, at the serving of the cold collation, noticed his master ate 
less than usual, however, and retired to bed rather elated with wine. 

The next morning, in a new toilet, my lord repairs to his rose- 
garden. In a beautifully-knitted purse he has 100 golden coins; he is 
impatiently waiting when he hears a light step behind him, turns and 
sees his serving-maid Dora. She comes up, and—he sees the brooch 
pinned in her scarf. 

“It was you,” he said, taken aback; “I never knew you were so 
pretty.” 

“A hundred pounds is not much for an experience, my lord.” 

“T will add a kiss,” said Beau d’Arcy. 
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ax 
“* Ah! far too fond but much too hapless swain,’” she said, as she 
ran away carrying the purse. 
“TI think I will not repeat this at White’s,” said Beau d’Arcy; and 
he turned to go in. - 
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“UNAUTHORISED ASSISTANCE.” 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


DWARD ISMAY, second engineer, clad in greasy pyjamas, 
lounged one lowering evening under the awnings of the screw- 
lighter, Oronsay, then lying in one of the foul lagoons whith 
in places stretch along the Guinea coast. The unhealthy 

region behind it, consisting largely of unsurveyed waterways and swampy 
jungle, is nominally ruled by France, that is to say, a few white officers 
perish there of fever annually, or come to grief otherwise hunting 
rebellious tribesmen through the bush, while several stockaded factories 
maintain a precarious existence. Marston was the youngest of the 
Oronsay’s officers, and of a reckless disposition, or he would never 
have been there, for she was an ugly, light-draughted tank, sent out 
under heavy insurance to collect cargo in the shallow lagoons of 
Western Africa. Also, because that business is a deadly one, she had 
been manned by a crew of broken men under the ban of the Board of 
Trade, who took three months to bring her out, and disturbed the peace 
of the many ports they sheltered in. Siill, she did profitable work, and 
the offer of high pay secured fresh, and not always desirable, recruits 
to fill the gaps made by pestilence. 

Now she lay waiting to load palm oil for the German steamer rolling 
outside, on board which her mate and skipper had unwisely remained, 
for a sudden breeze from the south-west piled the eternal surf more 
steeply on the coast, and the Ovonsay was a dangerous vessel in 
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broken water. So Ismay fought with mosquitoes and abused the 
climate, while he watched the fever-mist crawl in gauzy wreaths 
among the mangrove roots which rose in endless slimy archways from 
the yeasty water. This looked and smelt like beer that had gone bad, 
while, save for the trickle of ebb-tide and the occasional rush of hot 
wind, which smote a track of whiteness across it, the lagoon lay still, 
because a strip of hammered beach and a wall of dingy foliage shut 
out the stretch of tumbling sea. 

It was not a cheering prospect, and as darkness settled along the 
quaggy shore, and here and there a light blinked forth in the crazy 
factories, an unlovely voice further irritated him. Sitting on the fore- 
hatch, surrounded by an admiring audience of half-naked Kroo seamen, 
Carter, general engine-room hand, wiled excruciating music from a 
battered accordion. He wore a greasy cap, pulled down over one eye, 
his garments had been rent in some altercation with the black traders 
ashore, and the neck of a trade-gin bottle protruded from one ragged 
pocket. The vagaries of this genius would not have been tolerated on 
any mail boat, but in a trade like the Oronsay’s no one is particular, 
and he had good qualities as well as a sea-lawyer’s tongue. Therefore 
Ismay said nothing until the harsh voice rose to an ear-splitting screech, 
when his patience, hardly tried by the climate, breaking down, he flung 
a slipper at him, after which the musician, retreating with his followers 
to the forecastle, chanted defiantly louder than before. Respecting the 
unwritten law of the sea, Ismay did not follow, but tried to bear it 
philosophically, until a canoe shot out from the shore with four howling 
savages bending over the paddles, and a white-clad figure encouraging 
them from the stern. Then, as she ran bumping alongside, he rose, 
and a haggard French officer climbed on board, holding out an open 
letter. 

“Perhaps it is you can help me, I am in much difficulties,” he said. 
“The Errima indigene come down and burn our factory upon the next 
river. These indigene is terribles, ecraser, bruler, smash up everything, 
and there is English trader too, and if they his throat cut it is tacher our 
honour. He pay us the duty, we protect him, but this is wild man’s who 
beat the indigene when he cheat him, and our people come into the 
troubles too. Voila, what he say?” 

Ismay took the proffered paper, and read, “The Errima mean 
business this time, coming down in scores to loot the factories. We may 
perhaps hold out until you bring your Senegalis if this messenger gets 
through. Come now. Written in haste.” 
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“ Short and sweet,” said Ismay. “ That was always Markham’s way ; 
I know the idiot. Must be hard pressed, or he would protect himself. 
What is it you want me to do?” 

“Tt is not possible my Senegali soldier march round in time,” was 
the answer, “so you take him in this ship. It is case of necessity.” 

Ismay laughed recklessly as he answered. “They'd be deadly sick, 
even if she didn’t drown them on the way. It’s blowing hard outside, 
and this barge is dangerous in bad weather. Besides, I don’t think her 
insurance covers that risk, and there'll be trouble over it with the skipper. 
Still, as you say, it’s a case of necessity—and we could be back to- 
morrow.” 

Meantime, Carter and two equally dilapidated white comrades, with 
three or four wild black Pagans shipped on the Cavally river, kept 
sidling nearer, until the former touched his cap, and said, “ Beg pardon, 
sir; we didn’t sign no articles to do this kind of thing, so I comes to say, 
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in the name of the crew, if it’s a rescue expedition we're ready to go. 
This black man says you dash him two case of gin and he do any- 
thing, an’ he'll convince the rest, with a handspike, if it’s necessary. We 
thought you would like to know.” 

“ Thanks,” said Ismay, drily. “It’s very kind of you. Suppose you 
begin by getting full steam on her,” and the French officer chuckled 
when, in reply to his question, “Ce drole, what he say?” Ismay ex- 
plained. 

So presently, with a trail of dingy smoke streaming behind her, a 
dozen black soldiers clinging to her rail, and a fantastically-attired negro 
giving contradictory orders on her bridge, the Ovomsay steamed out 
towards the smoking bar. Near the mouth of this wide lagoon 
the surf is generally bad, and that night a strong south-wester heaped 
the Atlantic heave on end to break with a thunderous spouting upon 
the trembling beach. So, knowing the negro pilot’s capabilities for 
casting a ship ashore, Ismay grew anxious. He was commander as well 
as engineer, for one mate was with the skipper, and the other had been 
buried in a mangrove swamp. The Oronsay lay down and wallowed 
when she met the first broken sea, with a fathom of sand-filled water 
bursting over her bows, and the sea-sick Senegalis washing along her 
deck. Then she dived to the foremast in the breast of the following 
one, trembling in every rusty plate as the lifted propeller whirred round 
in free air. 

“Rope them in!” roared Ismay, dashing the spray from his eyes, 
and three grinning Krooboys waded about the deck, dragging the most 
helpless soldiers out of harm’s way by the hair, with sundry insults 
because the wild black man does not love his uniformed brother. Then 
there was a roar from the bridge, “ Hang on for your life!” and the 
square bows were flung up vertically in the air, with a great phosphores- 
cent breaker seething high over them, while, when the barge reeled 
down the back of the sea her after-end disappeared from view. But she 
crawled out from the smother, and her stern swinging aloft again, Ismay 
trembled for his cylinders as the engines ran away, fearing lest the dis- 
reputable Carter should prove unequal to the emergency. Still, being 
the only responsible person on board, he held on to the bridge grimly, 
staring through the spray, until the sea grew smoother as the water 
deepened, and he knew the shoal was passed. 

Higher and brighter grew the lights of the German steamer swinging 
wildly through the blackness, as, with propeller turning slow, she hung 
on to two anchors, and when the big black bow loomed up ahead, with 
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a wrench on the wheel he ran the Oronsay clos: alongside. Then 
an electric sun was switched on, and standing on the liner’s poop, the 
legitimate but astounded skipper of the wallowing lighter that drove by, 
swept with spray, angrily hailed her. A dripping object, clinging to the 
slanted bridge, shouted something unintelligible in reply, and when 
lurching sideways, with one bilge in the air, she vanished into black 
darkness, he stamped his foot and said, “Is Ismay mad completely, or 
are they all drunk on board. Confound it, where are they going to?” 

“ All Englanders in der tropics vas either drunk or mad,” observed 
the German captain complacently, “und now they run away mid a 
detachment of the French Senegali. So! und you pay much demur- 
rage if I wait while she come back.” 

Meantime, the reckless Ismay laughed softly to himself. Like the 
rest of the Oronsay’s company, he was impatient of discipline, and the 
irresponsibility of the whole affair appealed to him. So, banishing all 
thought of the interview with her skipper that must follow, he prepared 
to make the best of it, and calling up a white seaman, bade him hold the 
craft east by north, if he could, because, with the sea behind her, the 
Oronsay steered erratically. Then descending he fished the officer 
of France, half-drowned, out of the scuppers, lashed the sickest of the 
soldiers where they could not well fall overboard, and so, having done his 
duty by his passengers, went down contentedly to the engine-room. 
Entering the stokehold, he came upon Carter seated on an overturned 
basket, gracefully balancing himself to the frantic rolling, while two 
ebony Krooboys reclined among the coal and listened to him. 

“ You're goin’ with me to help you to rescue white men in distress,” 
he said, “an’ they'll give you lots of liquor for doin’ it, Then we're 
goin’ to run over the Errima war canoes, an’ if there’s anything of value 
in them you'll help me to find it. It isn’t often you get the chances of 
such a picnic.” 

But he subsided suddenly, while the negroes grinned, as the wrathful 
engineer gripped his shoulder, and thrust an iron rabble into his hands. 
Still, Ismay had willing assistants that night, because the Ovonsay’s 
men, though hard to handle, occasionally worked with order and energy 
when they approved of the motive. So, with engines clanging their 
hardest, white vapour blown flat down from her escape-pipe, and at 
times red flame licking her funnel-ring, she drove on before the follow- 
ing seas, travelling faster than she had ever done before. 

The Senegali soldiers also remembered that passage, for, as they 
huddled sea-sick where they could find shelter upon the sluicing deck, 
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half-naked heathen derided them, until a white man, who appeared 
at intervals, rebuked these persecutors with an iron bar. Sometimes 
their officer tried to cheer them, staggering about the deck, but the 
heavy lurches vanquished him, so that, like a drowned rat, he vanished 
down the companion. Also, now and then, another and very dirty 
white man sat upon the stokehold-gratings, and mopping the sweat 
from his face, chanted strange ditties to the gods of the sea. 

It was a little past the dawn when Ismay climbed back to the bridge, 
and saw a great palm forest rising in island-like clumps of foliage from 
a sea of drifting mist ahead. Somewhere through this, he knew, ran the 
inlet to another lagoon, but between the Ovonsay and it, tossing 
white and ghostly in the dim grey light, rose clouds of sea smoke. 
Below and half-seen, a white chaos of weltering breakers rolling up 
from seaward in long succession hurled themselves upon the thundering 
shoal, and for a moment or two even Ismay considered the matter. That 
bar was one of the worst in Africa, where every bar is bad, and it was 
more threatening than usual then, with a strong breeze dead inshore, and 
little tide over it. But he also thought of the handful of sickly 
Europeans clenching the fouled rifles in the beleagured factory, and 
remembered, with a shudder, what he had lately seen among the ashes of | 
a plundered village. 

So, turning to the little officer, who held on, ashy-grey in face, he 
said, “ That is a dangerous sea, and we may knock the bottom out 
jumping her over the bar; but I suppose you are willing to try it, and 
this nigger really does know the channel in?” 

“You others are the sailor mans,” was the feeble answer. “Me, 
Dieu merci, I serve France by land, but we all like to drown before we 
turn back, and this very good pilot.” 

“Well,” said Ismay, drily, “ there seems a fair chance of the former ; 
but of course we can’t leave them to the risk of being murdered, though 
the black men would have their work cut out before they got Markham. 
Better tie up your Senegalis or you'll lose a few of them.” 

Then, entrusting the navigation to the care of Providence and the 
native helmsman, at whom he cast dubious glances, Ismay descended, 
and calling the few white men together, spoke plain words to them, and 
again through the mouth of the sooty-faced Carter the answer was 
unanimous, “ We started out to get there, an’ we're goin’ through.” 

“ Good man!” said Ismay, “ but don’t blame me if you come to grief on 
the way,” and half-aloud, he added, “It isn’t dismissal that’s waiting us 
if we bring up on the bar.” jae 
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Next, leaving one white deck-hand to help the pilot, he climbed 
down to the combined engine-room and stokehold, where three others, 
outcasts from the liners, stood waiting silently for a grim struggle with 
the sea. Ismay listened with practised ears to the rhythmic beat and 
swing of glancing machinery, which told him the engines were doing 
their best, and doing it sweetly, to hurry the vessel towards the bar. 
Then he glanced at the twinkling furnaces, throbbing boiler-front, and 
pressure-gauges climbing to the blow-off limit, and was further com- 
forted. If they could keep these clear of the strangling water they 
might drive her through. Soon the lurches grew wilder, the slippery 
iron floorings slanted like a roof, and when with a roar of water upon 
the deck overhead they felt the Ovonsay flung aloft, Carter rubbed his 
greasy hair and said, “ Now she’s goin’ to catch it, brimstone an’ sulphur. 
Wake up, you woolly-headed wastrel; more coal in the wing flue.” 

He ceased suddenly, as a deluge descending through the gratings 
smote him on the head and a cloud of steam swirled up, while Ismay, 
knowing what would follow, checked the throttle wheel. For a moment 
the shallow tank hung poised, they could feel it, on the crest of a 
breaker, with the mad thumping of runaway engines shaking her all 
through, while Ismay thinks he prayed that the dusky pilot would not 
let her breach to. Then she fell reeling down the back of a sea, and 
with fingers which, as it were, felt the pulse of the ship, he gave. her all 
the steam, and each man held his breath when she wallowed in the 
hollow, wondering if the biting screw would ever lift her out of it again. 
With a heavy crash the following sea came on ; they knew by experience 
what was happening, and that the lighter’s after half was buried. Then 
the glass of the skylights was utterly crushed in, and clouds of steam 
went up from the ‘hot cylinders, while it seemed as if the whole Atlantic 
were pouring into the stokehold. 

The red light of the fires was blotted out, a glimmering lamp was 
smashed, and vapour swirled everywhere, while dripping men with 
anxious faces, knee-deep in water, loomed dimly through it as they held 
on to what lay handiest. A black fireman bolted up the slippery ladder ; 
but Carter, catching his heel, flung him backwards into the water, where 
someone smote him with the flat of a shovel, while the deluge ceased. 
Then, slowly and drunkenly, the Ovonsay shook herself out. of the 
smother, a rush of frothy brine pouring out over her broken rail. Two 
men, risking a broken limb, flung fresh fuel into the furnaces, and no 
one spoke as the floorplates lifted towards the vertical. From under 
the twinkling grate-bars steam and hot cinders poured out as the brine 
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licked hissing into the lower flues, and there was a great seething along 
the deck above. Next, as the plates fell bodily under them, with a 
sickening thud and a scraping, the box-keel bit into the shoal. 

“Good Lord, she’s goin’,” somebody said ; and as Ismay screwed the 
valve wide open a man beside him drew in his breath with a hiss. Still, 
in answer to the panting of the big cylinders and the thudding engine 
stroke, scraping, bumping, buried, they felt her forge ahead, until she 
was once more flung forward by the oncoming sea. For the next few 
moments no one knew what happened, except that a continuous deluge 
poured down on them, and the fires were almost drowned, until at last 
the plunging ceased, the vessel righted slowly, and shot forward upon 
an even keel. 

Then a hoarse growl went up, and Ismay, dashing the brine from his 
eyes, said, “She’s safe inside; thank heaven for it. This is the 
maddest thing I have ever done.” 

An hour or so later almost the whole of the Oronsay’s company, 
as well as the Senegali soldiers, clustered in the bows, a wet and worn- 
out but exultant assembly, as she pounded round a bend of a yellow 
river. Ahead, turned into patches of incandescence by the early sun- 
rays, two whitewashed factories rose up against a wall of misty foliage, 
and a roar of voices announced the first sight of the tricolour floating 
over the larger of the two. But yellow smoke drifted across the 
dazzling buildings, there were many canoes alongside the muddy bank, 
while here and there a puff of whitey-blue vapour curled up from the 
undergrowth, and the sputtering crash of a flintlock gun quivered through 
the heat. 

“ Still holding out, thank goodness!” was Ismay’s comment, “ but it 
looks as if we had only come in time. Here’s a greeting to them,” and 
twining his hands in the whistle-lanyard, a deep, vibrating boom rang 
out across forest and river. The flag sank and rose again to the 
summit of the staff, a figure stood up on the verandah waving a palm-leaf 
hat, while thrice a rifle flashed behind the tall stockade. Again there 
was a shout from the steamer, then, amid a babel of startled voices, one 
by one a string of canoes shot out from under the mangrove branches, 
and with wet paddles glinting in the sunlight, slid away up the shimmering 
river. A few minutes later the Ovonsay dropped her anchor off the 
nearest factory, and as the chain rattled out a canoe with two white 
men in it came off. 

The first was pale but burly, and gripped Ismay’s. hand as he said, 
“We've had a rather trying time the last few days, but the Krooboys 
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were loyal, and we held them off with no one hurt very much on either 
side. They burned the outbuildings, however, and were only awaiting 
their friends to make an end of us. I’m poor at speeches, but of course 
you know, I’m very much obliged to you.” 

Ismay laughed, and smote the stalwart speaker, whose face was 
streaked with powder fouling, on the shoulder, for he knew the man, 
and meantime, to the amusement of the grinning crew, with dramatic 
gestures, the officer of Senegalis and his compatriot embraced each other. 
Then the trader, laying a big hand on the Frenchman’s arm, said, “ Je 
vous félicité—oh, I forget the rest of it, but come ashore and have a 
banquet to célebrate the relief of the factory. We're almost starving— 
had no time for eating lately—then I'll lend you Krooboys and canoes 
to go after them. In fact, if you'll let me, I’m coming myself. This 
affair has been too one-sided hitherto.” 

So, leaving some behind, who grumbled exceedingly, black men and 
white men went ashore together, and it was late in the afternoon when 
part of them came back, chanting in several languages, and somewhat 
thickly, strange songs of victory. Indeed, it required two Krooboys to 
get Carter and the green deal case he clung jealously to into the boat at 
all. Then, leaving the Lieutenant and his men to proceed up-river, the 
Oronsay steamed down towards the sea, her whistle booming “ good- 
bye” to the men who watched on the factory verandah, waving their 
hats to her, and because the breeze had fallen and there was more water, 
with less difficulty crossed the bar. “An exciting episode and a good 
time after it,” said Ismay, grimly. “Still, I wish some other man had 
the explaining of it to the skipper.” 

Towards midnight, when he entered the forecastle to enquire why 
no one came to relieve the watch below, he found Carter sleeping peace- 
fully with his head upon the green gin case. Being awakened rudely 
with a boot-heel in his ribs, the latter protested against its confiscation 
on the grounds that it had been presented to him as a token of respect 
and gratitude by the rescued traders, though a drowsy comrade averred 
that he had stolen it. At dawn next morning Ismay had an unpleasant 
interview with the Oronsay’s skipper, who had many caustic things 
to say, until he heard the whole story, when he observed, “ Well, I 
can’t blame you. Might have done it myself, but I’ve had a hard time 
beating that Dutchman out of his demurrage, and you'll have to join me 
in a present of stores to him. However, I wouldn’t talk too much about 
it if I were you. The owners mightn’t like her wrecked in such un- 
authorised trips. She isn’t a transport—more like a coffin, you know.” 
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So Ismay held his peace, but others did not, and some time later he 
received a watch, with an inscription on it, from the owners of the 
British factory, besides a bonus for each of his crew, as well as a some- 
what similar, though unofficial recognition, from the French traders and 
authorities. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SHADOWS ! 


ISS LELOTA LANGE wasan adept in the art of managing a 
canoe—an accomplishment which, it is needless to say, she had 
inherited from her Indian mother. Although, in the estimation 
of her mother’s family, the half-breed had degenerated by her 
life of semi-civilisation, she had spent the happiest moments 

of her existence in the scattered wigwams of her race. For the apathetic 
tribes on the Reservations, whose one aim in life was to get as many 
blankets and rations as possible out of the Government, she had the 
most profound contempt; they were neither good Indians nor good 
citizens, and she accordingly declined to have anything whatever to do 
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with them. The Indians who appealed to her were those who still con- 
trived to eke out a precarious existence by fishing and hunting, after the 
manner of their forefathers. Her heart went out to the few remaining 
lodges of her mother’s people. There, she had been initiated into all 
the mysteries of woodcraft; there, she had met the Great Manitou in 
every forest, in every breath of wind, in every blade of grass. In spite 
of her proud position as Pierre’s daughter, sometimes the old roving 
instincts in her blood struggled for expression. She woke at daybreak, 
saw in the distant forest the camp fires of her people, felt the -free air of 
the Bush blow keenly on every limb, flung aside civilisation and its 
attendant pains as she perched on an Indian pony and joined the scanty 
cavalcade in its daily retreating march before the aggression of the white 
man. She had all an Indian’s love of colour; the flamboyant finery of 
Four Corners never appealed to her in vain; and yet she recognised as 
inevitable the ultimate triumph of the soberly-clad white man, the com- 
plete extinction of the picturesque red. 

Though the union of the two races gave a new vigour to both, it 
failed to do away with the nomadic instincts of the Indian. in her 
dreams she heard the voices of calling streams, the cries of birds, the 
whispering sigh of cedars whose beckoning boughs besought her to 
wander into the freedom of the forsaken Bush; and her whole nature 
woke in revolt against the roofs and tables and clothes of nineteenth 
century civilisation. It seemed to her that with every recurrence of this 
feeling it became stronger. She could not escape her fate; the red 
blood in her overmastered the white. One day she must leave her 
father, join her people,.and become that patient epitome of all the 
virtues, an Indian squaw. 

As a rule, Miss Lange was utterly fearless ; but now, as she thought 
of the Solitary, crazed and looking forward to death by his own act (she 
had been quick to detect his secret), she shivered with terror. For the 
full-blooded Indian, death was simply the translation to a land of feasting 
and hunting—a land where the powder-horn and wigwam were always 
full ; but the, to her, somewhat nebulous beliefs of Christianity, contained 
no such practical assurances of future happiness. To her, the prospect 
of the Solitary lying on the beach with a bullet in his skull, conveyed an 
air of finality ; she had not the imagination necessary for his reconstruc- 
tion in another universe. Hence, the frantic haste with which she 
paddled across the river and sought the shadow of the Deacon’s Bush. 
She would see this white girl, and explain the situation to her. There 
was no prospect of either of them being able to influence the Solitary 
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separately. Together, they might be able to do much. Mutual jealousies 
could be adjusted when this foolish man had been shown how the burden 
of life must be borne ; that to run away from it is the act of a coward. 

She fastened the canoe to a sapling, and jumped ashore, pausing for 
a moment to glance at the Solitary’s fire, which still burned redly on the 
island. 

Mrs. Hartopp and the Deacon sat at one end of the verandah. 
Lajeunesse, wrapped up in blankets, although the night was not cold, 
reclined in an easy chair at the other end, with Delia in attendance. 
Delia’s face was as white as her dress; the dark circles under her eyes 
told of protracted vigils. Lajeunesse’s hands had grown thin and white ; 
his eyes were sunken and unnaturally bright. Every now and again he 
coughed with that rasping catch in the throat which, to the initiated, 
always tells its own story. He had shrunk away to the shadow of his 
former self. From time to time, as he met the Deacon’s remorseful 
glance, he would nod cheerfully, and ask for a cigar. Then, Miss Lange 
could hear Delia remonstrate with him, and tell him that tobacco would 
make his cough worse. Miss Lange’s practised eye saw death in 
Lajeunesse’s face. The Deacon, too, consunted by secret remorse, knew 
that there was little or no hope for him. Layjeunesse himself did not 
appear to be greatly troubled about the inevitable ending to the Deacon’s 
unpremeditated violence, but his glance followed Delia’s every movement 
as if, knowing how short the time was, he could not see enough of her. 
When she entered the house, his eyes remained fixed on the vacant door ; 
when she came back, they still followed her. 

In addition to the hole in his lung, caused by the jagged fragment 
of rib, which at any moment might cause him to bleed inwardly, what 
rapidly helped to kill him was the knowledge that Delia belonged to 
another man—a man who, in all probability, would live for fifty years 
at least. He knew the whole story now; that was why he had his chair 
as far as he possibly could from Mrs. Hartopp. She, practically, had 
robbed him of Delia—of life. The Deacon’s share in the matter was 
nothing. Anything might cause an accident of that sort, although he 
groaned to think that his ribs should have proved to be of so thread- 
papery a material. What was a man worth if he could not stand being 
knocked about a little! 

Delia’s anxious ear caught the smothered sound. The way in which 
she glided to his side convinced the watchful Miss Lange that this tall, 
beautiful girl, with the dark shadows under her eyes, did not waste much 
time in thinking of the Solitary, although he was her husband. She 
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crouched down in the bushes, and drew a little nearer, all enmity to 
Delia giving way to compassion. 

“What is it?” asked Delia, wiping Lajeunesse’s wet forehead, 
kneeling by the side of his chair. “You're not feeling worse 
to-night?” 

Lajeunesse lied heroically. “Oh, no; it’s the moonlight upsets me. 
Makes me feel funny.” 

“Why funny, Frank?” 

“1 seem to be slipping out of it somehow, and there’s another man 
slipping into it. It’s your husband! There’s his fire over yonder on the 
island. Cerissa tells me all about him. I ought to be there, and he 
should be here! That’s what I can’t bear to think about.” 

Delia looked at him like a wounded lioness. “Why do you think of 
him while I’m here? It will be time enough to think of him as soon as 
you are well again.” 

She slipped her hand into his, and held it passionately. Some inkling 
of the truth had forced itself upon her; but the misery of it was too 
great to be borne. 

“T’ve an idea,” said Lajeunesse, suddenly, “that he can’t be such a 
bad sort of fellow, after all. He hasn’t pestered you much since I’ve been 
here.” 

“Who?” 

His glance at the little, plain gold ring on her finger was sufficient 
answer. She said nothing. 

“Your father’s a great old man, Delia. A great old man! If he 
hadn’t smashed me up like this, just think what our position would have 
been. How could we have gone on living, you another man’s wife, I 
wanting to kill your husband! I don’t want to leave you; but every 
time I come out here and see that fellow’s fire on the island, I wonder how 
he feels.” 

“He? Oh, he doesn’t feel,” she said, carelessly. “A man who has 
led that kind of life can’t have much feeling left. Now, you have talked 
enough ; you will be making your cough worse. Father will carry you 
in, and put you to bed.” . 

“Why do you want me to leave you? I shall be going quite soon 
enough. You—you're not tiring of me already? Why, Delia!” 

She clutched at her throat, as if choking. She knew it now. The 
time was drawing very near for him to go his journey of all days, and 
unless a miracle happened nothing could stay his departure. 

“T want to go with you,” she gasped. “ Dear, I want to go with you. 
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What is that man to me?” She pointed with a fierce gesture to the 
Solitary’s fire. “I want to go with you.” 

He understood her bitter cry. “Think of all we’ve had—the joy of 
it,” he murmured. “So much happiness would have killed us if we'd 
been free to marry. If I hadn’t spoken that night, I should never have 
known you cared for me. I can talk about it now, because I—I can’t 
last much longer unless that lung heals up.” 

“ Happiness doesn’t kill. Oh, Frank, don’t leave me, don’t leave me! 
Never mind this other man. Only get well, only get well again. Isn’t 
it something to live on the same earth, breathe the same air? Never 
mind about our not being married. We can go on loving each other 
just as fondly, just as purely. Nothing else matters. This man I have 
married is only an accident. He will never claim me. Only live! Only 
live! Nothing else matters.” 

He put his hand to his side with a humorous gesture. “ This is only 
an accident, but it—it has to be reckoned with ; and—don’t look so white, 
dear—the reckoning can’t be delayed much longer. Let us be happy 
for a little while.” 

The Deacon deprecatingly approached, and lifted Lajeunesse in his 
powerful arms. “ It’s time he was in bed,” he said, gently. “ He'll go on 
shammin’ all night if I don’t take him away.” 

Lajeunesse boyishly put his arm round the Deacon’s neck. “ Now, 
you old tyrant,” he laughed, “carry me in. If you will chuck people 
about, you must take the consequences.” 

The Deacon carried the sick man in as tenderly as if he had been a 
baby, and helped to undress him. “ You don’t bear no malice, Frank?” 
he asked, after tucking the blankets deftly round his charge. “ You don’t 
bear no malice? Me bein’ an elder: . 

“Don’t be an owl, Deacon. Of course I don’t.” 

“You wouldn’t like me to sling a few of them other fellers round just 
to show I didn’t mean you in partickler?” the Deacon demanded hesitat- 
ingly, as he lingered on the threshold. “Seems to me some of them 
other jays did orter get a lickin’ just to even things up a bit. I'd take 
care thar wasn’t any chairs round.” 

“Of course not, you bloodthirsty old ruffian. Go away and let me 
You're the most truculent elder we've ever had at Four 





sleep. 
Corners.” 

“Me bein’ an elder,” repeated the Deacon, “ it didn’t seem right to 
draw on that ’tother feller, but I’d have done it if Delia hadn’t stopped 


my mouth. If I had sorter scooped him in, thar’d have been no one to 
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look after Mrs. Hartopp; and I didn’t know as you and Delia had fixed 
up things, though I sorter suspicioned it.” 

“Oh, go away, you old Californian. No one can blame you. I'd as 
soon think of blaming a grizzly bear for chewing up anybody.” 

“ And you don’t bear no malice? ” 

“Of course not. How many more times am I to tell you so!” 
said the young man, petulantly. “You'll bring on the bleeding again 
if you keep asking me questions like this. Good-night. I want 
to sleep.” 

They went through their usual programme of shaking hands, but still 
the Deacon lingered, putting a water-bottle on a little table at the head 
of the bed, and fidgeting aimlessly about as if he had something on his 
mind. “ You wouldn't like one of them doctor fellers from M‘Gill?” he 
asked, somewhat wistfully. “They're powerfully fond of cuttin’ and 
hackin’ people about just to see what they’re like inside.” 

“No, thanks ; I know what’s the matter with me just as well as you 
do, and it’s no use humbugging ourselves about it. I’ve a hole in my 
lung, and I can’t live a month. I fell on the top of that chair ; that’s all. 
You didn’t mean to hurt me, Deacon. It was your confounded love of 
etiquette, as you call it, that has upset us all.” 

“It’s just my luck,” said the Deacon, mournfully. “It don’t matter 
how gentle I am. Once I get hold of a man it seems to hurt him, even 
if I’m only in play. Why, thar was a feller t’other day tryin’ to cross that 
half-finished bridge over the Rouge, and he fell through on to the rocks 
below—fell on his gun. It broke in two between a couple of rocks. He 
wasn't hurt a bit; and the whisky bottle in his pocket not smashed. 
Some folk has all the luck in this yer world. Me bein’ an elder, p’raps 
I'll get a slice of it in the next. Good-night, Frank. Mind you call me 
if you want anything.” 

He went mournfully out of the room, just in time to see Delia talking 
earnestly to the half-breed as they disappeared in the direction of the 
shore. Presently, a little canoe shot through the moonlight, with both 
women in it, the half-breed paddling. 

The Deacon halted irresolutely. Should he go after them? But no. 
If Delia had wanted him, she would have waited. After her close con- 
finement to the house and the verandah, it was natural that she should 
wish to get away from her own sad thoughts. Before very long, they 
would be sadder still. He was roused from his reverie by a somewhat 
timid hand on his arm, and turned with a start, for his nerve was 
beginning to fail him. 
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“Let’s go back to California, Deacon. I’m tired of staying here,” 
said Mrs. Hartopp’s plaintive voice. “I'll never get that band loose 
here ; it’s always slipping down again.” 

He turned to her in swift worship. “Band or no band,” he cried, 
catching her in his arms, and drawing the poor creature closely to his. 
breast—“ Band or no band, I’ve always got you to look after, anyhow, if 
the worst does happen.” 

A momentary light of reason played in her beautiful eyes as she 
toyed with his beard. “Deacon, your beard’s turning grey. What's. 
happened? Where are we? Oh, I remember. Alkali Jack blazed away 
at me, and—and then the band came. You—you won't leave me till it’s. 
taken off, will you?” 

The troubled tears fell upon his silky beard. “No, no, mother. 
Don’t you fret. Why, it’s just like old times to hear you talk.” 

“And you haven’t missed me?” she asked. “You haven’t missed 
me all this time?” 

“ All what time?” resolutely queried the Deacon, with well-feigned 
surprise. “ What are you talkin’ about, mother?” 

“ All the time I’ve been away from you. I seem as if I had only just 
come back again.” 

“Why, you haven’t been away, you know ” the Deacon began, 
then broke off suddenly, for he saw a vague trouble in her eyes. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” she said, confidently, clinging to his arm. “Oh, 
yes, I have, you poor foolish man not to know it. I always did have to 
look after you. It hasn’t been me with you at all, but some one else.” 

“ Some one else?” queried the Deacon, in stupefied astonishment. 

“Yes, some one else. You're very foolish, Deacon. Don’t you know 
I only come back to you when they lift the band a little?” 

The Deacon began to have a glimmering perception of her meaning. 

“ But it’s coming off soon, Deacon. It’s coming off soon. Then I 
shall be with you always, and shan’t make any more mistakes. Some- 
times you look at me as if I’d made mistakes, and it isn’t like you.” 

The Deacon again took her in his arms. “You mustn’t mind me,” he 
said, huskily. “I’ve made more mistakes in a week than ever you did in 
a lifetime.” 

“Never mind,” she said, with the same reassuring touch on his silky 
beard. “Never mind. I’m coming back to you soon, and we shan't. 
make any more mistakes then. Shall we?” 

The Deacon held Mrs. Hartopp to his heart in a passionate embrace, 
as if he could not bear to let her go. “No, we shan’t make any more 
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mistakes then,” he said, brokenly. “Not then. I guess all our mis- 
takes'll be over then.” 

“ Now, let’s go down to the wharf,” said Mrs. Hartopp, “ before I’m 
off again. I’m tired of all this gambling. People say nasty things about 
me when your back’s turned. That’s why I’ve made so many mistakes. 
If Alkali Jack comes down to-night to play, I'll just tell him you're look- 
ing for him, and he'll put out for the hills for all he’s worth. Won't he, 
Deacon? ” 

“That’s right. You're right every time, mother,” cheerfully dis- 
sembled the Deacon, trying to lessen the confusion of her thoughts. 
“You let me know when you see him, and I'll soon fix him. Don’t you 
worry about a trifle like that.” 

“T fancy he’s about somewhere, Deacon. Now we'll go down on 
the wharf. Don’t you hurt him if he comes round again. He always 
was a bit silly about me, you know.” 

She spoke rationally enough to deceive anyone but the Deacon. His 
wild hopes with regard to Mrs. Hartopp’s returning sanity were dashed 
to the ground. He promised not to hurt Alkali Jack, whose bones, in all 
probability, had long since mouldered into dust, and led her away to the 
wharf, where she received the visits of her neighbours with great placidity, 
and rallied the parson on the poor appearance of his verbenas. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUSAN. 
By JOHN ORCHARDSON. 


HE Vicar knocked with an adroit flourish on the small front 
door, and turned to survey the numerous inhabitants of the 
street, benignly vacant. 

Mrs. Jennings opened the door, and raised astonished hands 

at sight of her visitor. “Step in, sir, do now, if you please, and 

kindly take a chair. My! I thought you was the baker, not ’eeding, 
as you might say, the roundabout knock, and here I am with my two- 
pence-ha’penny in my hand. You see, sir, i am just alookin’ to the 
bottom o’ the house, while m’ daughter sees to Susan and the infant. It 
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makes a deal o’ work in the house, but she’s won’erful cheerful wi’ it all. 
And I can get about yet, sir; it’s them stairs I can’t abear—I can’t abear 
no stairs. And I hopes you are nicely, sir; you're lookin’ nicely. I see 
Mrs. Swainson in church o’ Sunday, she’s lookin’ nicely.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jennings, Mrs. Swainson and myself are well. I 
believe you mentioned that Mrs. Andrewes was at home? I wish to speak 
with her, with Mrs. Andrewes, if you’d be so kind as to inform her that 
I am here.” 

“IT dessay she’s heard your voice,” said Mrs. Jennings, shrewdly, 
“and d’ye see we come to an agreement, ‘a bargain, mother, she calls it, 
her and me. I looks after the bottom of the house, and answers all the 
knocks, and just grubs about in the kitchen—she don’t want to be 
bothered wi’ ’’em. An’ I’m sure you'll excuse m’ daughter, sir, but Susan 
was a terr’ble long time about it; and o’ course a little weakish, though 
as ‘earty an infant you never set eyes on, and legs like a bishop, sir, as 
you might say. The doctor said hisself it was a teejus case, and not her 
first neither, and the nurse is only just this minute gone—p’raps you run 
against her, sir? ” 

“No, no,” said the Vicar. “I do not recollect meeting any nurse.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t know her, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, with amuse- 
ment. “She ain’t got no bonnet or anything; but she’s reasonable and 
‘andy. They all has ’er. W’y, sir, I’ve known ’em almost come to blows 
about havin’ ’er—them as looks for it about the same time.” 

“ To tell you the truth, Mrs. Jennings,” said the Vicar, with resolution, 
“my wife asked me to call to see your daughter.” The Vicar raised his 
voice in hope to compel Mrs. Andrewes’ attendance. “ But since she is 
engaged, I dare say you would be so kind as to convey my message.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, sympathetically, “ but you see it 
ain’t as if she might leave the room at any moment. Poor Susan needs a 
deal o’ lookin’ after; you'd be surprised, lyin’ there flat on her back, 
she’s very helpless, poor soul, and the baby is fed all by ’and. Now, that 
was a disappointment, and very uncommon when I was first a bride. 
Whether it’s because of your bicycles or your headstrong ways, I don’ 
know, but they’re not so ’earty as in my time. Wy, sir, I’ve know often- 
times quite a trouble to get rid——” 

“Yes,” said the Vicar, sonorously, “1 am sorry your grand-daughter is. 
unable—is, is delicate ; but we must expect, or rather we must suppose, 
that Providence has provided 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, “so He ’as; and what’s more, I 
wouldn’t give a sixpence for them trashy foods, wi’ their pictures of ‘uge 
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babies in the paper, not me. Mark me, sir, and I’d say the same to Mrs, 
Swainson ’erself, if so be she ever again ’as reason to suppos ‘ 

“ But you see, Mrs. Jennings,” said the Vicar, hurriedly, “ Mrs. Swain- 
son has heard, I know not from what source, but she has heard that a few 
months since, or rather the last time your grand-daughter was in this, in 
this predicament, she omitted to come to the church. It’s the custom 
to be what is called ‘churched.’ All females on such occasions——” 

“ Bless me, sir, but if you'll pardon me, I knows all about that. My 
memory is very fair, although my sight’s a bit queerish, but 1 don’t com- 
plain. Wy, sir,” Mrs. Jennings’ face brightened, “when I lived over 
Pimlico way, nine separate times have I been to the clergy up at Mary 
Magdalene’s, there in Spencer Road, to be churched, and that’s countin’ 
but once for Harry and Polly, which was twins. You does’em afore the 
Wednesday evenin’ ; and well I remember how my cheeks did burn when 
I walked up the aisle for the first time, and there was a gen’leman sittin’ 
there in the pew. I do think as they shouldn’t be allowed y 

“ Well, now, Mrs. Jennings,” said the Vicar, boisterously, “1 wonder 
whether you'll be so good as to remind your grand-daughter that we 
shall expect her this time. It seems to me a truly ungrateful thing, that 
when we have passed through such danger, one should omit “ 

“It ain’t as much the omittin’ of ’em, sir, it’s their sittin’ up there in 
the best pews quite close to the party that’s——” 

“I will take care that your grand-daughter shall not be incon- 
venienced, Mrs. Jennings; and my wife will be very pleased—she tells 
me that she will be very pleased,” the Vicar pondered a moment on his 
breakfast, “to er—stand for the infant; that is to say 

“And thank you very kindly, sir. She’s got a pocketful of friends 
willin’ enough to ’old the child, or tidy up the place a bit of an afternoon, 
but it’s very seldom you can drag ’em up to the church. Wy, sir, there’s 
many an’ many an honest soul ’d sooner go to gaol to-morrow than face 
a parson in a hassock and surplus. They don’t feel at ’ome, sir, wi’ the 
finery and the ’igh looks.” 

“Yes, but Mrs. Jennings, in a place of worship——” 

“ And it ain’t so much the worship, sir, it’s the trouble of gettin’ a 
hot dinner o’ the Sabbath, and a-takin’ their best clothes out o’ cam- 
phor ; and there’s so much interference. No, sir, it’s not a bit 0’ good. 
I've tried it on ’em over’n over again to drive ’em up to the church. I 
have argued with ’em too. ‘Ain’t we as good as all they dressed-up 

ladies,’ I’ve said; ‘and the clergy ’emselves?’ if you'll excuse my free- 
dom, sir. ‘W’y, the clergy ’emselves are as likely to be marked with 
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the ’oof as you or me, and more too,’ I said, ‘for the responsibility 
and the ’andlin’ of the offertory.’ But it’s not a bit o’ good, it’s all 
waste breath, They don’t care for religion; it ain’t like ‘ome, 
as you might say. Just let ’em get the worry and fuss over, 
and the doctor out of the house, an’ the wash mangled—and 
truth is, sir, you may think yourself very ‘appy if you can get 
the father o’ the infant to the christenin’. But Susan shall come, 
sir, right enough, and very pleased too to ’ave a big bible from Mrs. 
Swainson. It’s only interference puts er out. Both of ‘em, m’ daughter 
and Susan, can’t abear it. I laughs at ’em sometimes. Wy, sir, if you 
was to mount up them stairs and go in all of a smirk, pokin’ about wi’ 
the baby, or what not, it’s precious little of Susan you'd see o’ Wednes- 
day if you stood on the steps there all the evenin’. Still, it’s very kind 
of both ee. And will you take a little something, sir?. There's a 
barrel o’ porter, fresh in re 

The Vicar declined every refreshment, and stepped out of the draw- 
ing-room into the street, surveying its numerous inhabitants, benignly 
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The Cuckoo. A. H. Fisher. 
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RON DEAU. 
By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 


My comrade sleeps beneath the ground, 

No mark beyond the simple mound 
Doth show the spot wherein he keeps ! 
His lonely watch. No woman weeps 

Above. No mourners gather round. 


But, far beyond the trumpet’s sound, 
Where flowers and tangled weeds abound, 
Where roses grow, and bramble creeps, I 
My comrade sleeps! 


i oT 


No place among the world-renowned, ‘ 
No monument with myrtle crowned ; 
But just a vale where daylight peeps 
Through twining undergrowth, that sweeps 
His grave, in solitude profound, 
My comrade sleeps! 

















AN INTRIGUE AT 
THE YILDIZ KIOSK. 


By HENRY A. HERING. 


E had been discussing the political outlook in Europe. 

There was a moment's pause, and the stranger broke in. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said he, “you may well call it a 

critical situation—all Europe armed to the eyebrows, an’ 

every nation ready to spring at its neighbour's throat. I 

reckon we're well out of it; but it’s through no partic’ler merit of our 

own if we air. We once tempted Providence to let us have a solid 
slice of European trouble, an’ it weren’t our fault that we missed it.” 

“Just name the incident ye hev in yer mind, Colonel,” said a 
Westerner. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” continued the old fellow, leisurely producing 
a fresh cigar, which he carefully cut and lit. “Don’t mind if I do. 
It ain’t often as you get ‘the fate of sixty millions dependin’ on a 
bottle of anti-marriage mixture.” 

“Dependin’ on what?” shouted half-a-dozen of us. 

“Tl come round to that agin in due course,” said the old fellow, 
in evident enjoyment of the interest he had aroused; “but I'll start 
at the beginnin’, if you don’t mind. It was when—shall I say Baffin? 
Yes, I'd better call him Baffin, so as not to ‘rouse any ill-feeling. It 
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was when Baffin was President. Money was plentiful an’ trade brisk, 
so you may reckon it was some time back. As there was no trouble 
worth mentionin’ at home, the President nat’rally thought we ought to 
find some abroad, an’ he cast his eye on Europe as bein’ the likeliest 
spot to supply a good-sized one straight out of stock. 

““Tt’s about time, said thishyer President—Baffin, I think, we 
agreed to call him—that the United States of Amurrica had a foot- 
hold in Europe. Here’s Europe got its fingers in Asia, Africa, 
Amurrica, Australia, an’ the North Pole, an’ it’s a mortal pity if some 
of these localities can’t reciprocate. I guess it’s about time the Eagle 
spread its wings an’ chawed.’ 

“These air a few of the thoughts that passed through Baffin’s 
mind. He told ’em to me himself after he took to packin’ pork at 
Chicago agin. 

“So President Baffin sent for a map of Europe, an’ spent some 
time in  meditatin’ over it. He hadn't noticed it _pertic’ler 
before, his education havin’ been neglected consid’rable; but 
it didn’t take him long to fix the principal localities in his mind, an’ 
he could soon put his finger on pretty nearly any country you'd name 
that had big letterin’ across it. He was a smart man at pickin’ up 
knowledge, was thishyer Baffin. 

“When he’d made up his mind in what pertic’ler direction the map 
of Europe was to be altered, he sent for Secretary—well, we'd better call 
him Blank. He's gone back to his store agin, an’ I shouldn’t like 
anyone to cease buyin’ from him on account of thishyer yarn of mine. 

“* Blank,’ said he, ‘ I’ve been thinkin’ we want a foothold in Europe.’ 

“* What for?’ asked Secretary Blank. 

“*For coalin’ or missionary purposes. I ain’t quite certain which 
—wmost likely both.’ 

“*Which pertic’ler secshun of Europe do ye think of assimilatin’?’ 
asked Blank, who was good at law words. ‘ Air ye goin’ to annex Russia 
or the British Isles?’ 

“* Neither,’ said Baffin. ‘I guess the boundless resources of the 
United States air sufficient to tackle either of the jobs you mention; 
but it would take time, an’ it couldn’t be done in my term of office. 
I wanter have it fixed up an’ squared before I lay down, an’ then there's 
no tellin’ who may be the nex’ President.’ 

“ There was a power of meanin’ in that last sentence of Baffin’s. 

“* Well, said Blank, ‘if you’ve got a spot in your eye ye may as 
well tell me.’ 
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“ Baffin took him over to the map of Europe. ‘This is the spot,’ 
said he, dabbin’ his finger on the bottom end of Russia. ‘Candy 
Island—Candia as they label it here. 

“ Blank looked at it. ‘Crimea, he corrected. 

“* Candia,’ said Baffin. ‘Oh, here it is. It’s an island with water 



























pais. runnin’ all round it. Candy Island belongs to Turkey to-day, but I 
foot- reckon there’s no more reason the Turks should have her than the 
frica, States.’ 
ome “*She seems a bit nearer Turkey, said Blank. 
agle “*Steam an’ ’lectricity have annihilated distance, answered Baffin 
: loftily. ‘Distance is no objec’. The position of Candy Island will 
fin’s suit us down to the floor. She’s the latch-key of the Suez Canal, an’ 
K at no one can walk about the Mediterranean without Candy Island knowin’. 
Moreover, molasses air part of our natural perquisites.’ 
— “* Air there molasses in Candy Island?’ enquired Blank. 
“ler _“*‘Don’t her name tell you?’ said Baffin. ‘Molasses air her 
but principal projuce. Coals an’ missionaries will be our first imports, an’ 
= gradually we shall introjuce soldiers, an’ raise militia regiments among 
a the Candies. We shall have a war vessel stationed there to protect 
up the rights of Amurrican citizens, an’ we shall make it a fleet as soon 
as circumstances permit.’ 
lap “ He was a large-minded man, was Baffin—the sorter President you 
alll want when big things air throwin’ around. 
ike “* Then, do you want me to write a letter to the Sultan of Turkey, 
- askin’ his figger for Candy Island?’ said Secretary Blank. 
on ‘* Thishyer’s not a mere commercial transaction, answered Baffin. 
‘It belongs to diplomacy, an’ we mustn’t have anythin’ in writin’ as 
ch could be used agin’ us. I shall send Cornelius’—that was Baffin’s 
son—' to negotiate preliminaries, an’ I'll let you know when I want a 
Pe despatch pennin’. But you can drop a note to our Minister at Con- 
= stantinople to say Cornelius is comin’, an’ is to have a first-class intro- 
duction all round.’ 
ad “So Secretary Blank went off to his bureau, an’ Baffin sent for 
3 Cornelius. He explained what he wanted him to do, an’ told him if 
e. he pulled it off he was a made man. It was a chance of distinguishin’ 
’s himself that wasn’t likely to occur agin. It was a tough job, but he 
reckoned Cornelius would rise to it. 
“* Now, my ‘son,’ said he, windin’ up, ‘they'll try all manner of 
S means to get over you, an’ I shouldn’t think of exposin’ you to tempta- 





tions if I couldn’t pull you through ‘em. You see thishyer bottle,’ 
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“ This is the spot,’”’ said he. C. Moore-Park. 
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producing a small sealed flask, half-filled with a brick-coloured liquor. 
‘It was given me by my father when he turned me adrift in New 
York City so many years ago. It’s part of a supply he had from his 
father, an’ I reckon the success of the Baffin family comes a good deal 
from it, for thishyer fluid keeps the affections down an’ gives the 
intellec’ free play. Whenever you air in danger of. thinkin’ too much 
of a woman, take reg’ler doses of this—one drop with your coffee of 
a morning will do—an’ all her signals of distress will be as powerless 
as a donkey in a blizzard. If your intellec’ approves of the girl, you 
can cease takin’ the liquor, an’ give your feelin’s a look in; but I don’t 
expect you'll come across one of that sort in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople. I used half that bottle up myself before I met your mother ; 
an’ it’s very seldom she makes me wish I’d gone on with the liquor. 

“*Now, Cornelius, my son, pack up your baggage an’ make tracks 
for Europe, an’ win Candy Island for the Star-spangled Banner. Take 
your swaller-tailed suit with you for dinin’ out, an’ you'd better have 
my old militia uniform altered for wearin’ at the Palace. P’raps you'd 
better take two drops in a mornin’, continued the old chap. ‘ Tempta- 
lions run pretty thick in Turkey, by all accounts.’ 

“That's how Cornelius Baffin came to go to Constantinople. He 
was a cool-headed young man, was Cornelius; fresh from a lawyer’s 
office, teetotal an’ non-smokin’, with inclinations towards a veg’table 
diet. He was deacon at a chapel, taught in a Sunday-school, an’ 
couldn’t waltz; so I reckon, what with this blameless record, an’ a good 
half-pint of brick-coloured anti-marriage liquor in his vest, his father 
felt pretty safe in sendin’ him to Turkey. 

“Well, Cornelius got to Constantinople in due course, an’ sent home 
weekly reports. I’ve seen his letters, and very fine readin’ they air. 
I've read guide-books an’ heard sermons that ain’t a patch on ’em, an’ 
they made old man Baffin real proud. 

“Cornelius had difficulties from the beginnin’.. He was for puttin’ 
on his militia suit, an’ callin’ on the Sultan an’ plumpin’ him with Candy 
Island straight off; but Epeus J. Cluss, our Minister there, said he'd 
better not, an’ told him he'd have to go through a pre- 
liminary canter with Shifty Pasha, the Grand Vizier, who 
pulled the Palace strings an’ took all the tips he could 
scoop in. So Cornelius was introduced to Shifty, an’ left a ten-dollar 
bill in his hand every time he said good-mornin’ to him. Even then 
Shifty didn’t seem satisfied. Those Turks air greedy, ther's no gettin’ 
over it. 
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“ Shifty told him plain one day that he wasn’t overdoin’ the gratuity 
bizness, but apart from that he was downright affable—had him in 
reg'ler for tea or supper, sent him box-tickets for the theatre, an’ lent 
him his own boat to row about the Bosphorus; but never a word 
could Cornelius get in concernin’ Candy Island. 

“ After a month of this sorter thing young Baffin began to grow 
restive; so Shifty pulled out the female stop, an’ had his youngest 
daughter in for tea as a special mark of favour. Though she was 
muffled up to the eyes, she was so outrageously fetchin’ that Cornelius 
broke the bottle-seal an’ started his mornin’ drops the next day. 
Baffin never felt more certain that Cornelius would pull the job through 
than when he read that pertic’ler report. 

“For the nex’ fortnight Miss Shifty always put in an appearance 
when Cornelius called, but his doses saw him through. He was perlite 
enough to the girl, but nothin’ more—not so much as a single wink 
would his intellec’ allow. Shifty grew gloomier an’ gloomier. 

“Then the Turk brought all his guns to bear. He had his three 
daughters down one day for tea an’ cigarettes, which was an honour 
he had not previously conferred on any Amurrican citizen. They smiled 
at Cornelius through their mufflers, an’ made eyes at him over the 
top, but he took very little notice of ’em, an’ spoke mainly te the old 
man about the weather and the crops. 

“Shifty was as black as a total eclipse, an’ Cornelius saw he had 
him in a corner; so he told him straight he was goin’ to the Palace 
nex’ day, an’ if Shifty wouldn’t see him through he’d go by himself. 
After a lot of hummin’ and bummin’ the Turk gave in an’ said he'd 
call for him; so Cornelius bowed perlitely to the ladies an’ left that 
happy family circle, an’ Shifty hadn’t the grace to see him out. 
Cornelius didn’t get to the front door before he heard screams, as if 
some women was havin’ their ears boxed, but he didn’t go back. 
Cornelius had his p’ints, but he wasn’t what you'd call a fightin’ man. 

“The nex’ day Shifty called for Cornelius in an imperial ’bus with 
outriders, an’ drove him in state to the Palace. Cornelius wore his 
militia suit, but he wrote home it only looked plain beside some of 
the millinery there. The Sultan was most affable—hoped old Baffin’s 
shadow was incréasin’, an’ sent his compliments. He said he hoped 
Cornelius was stayin’ on. Cornelius thought he saw an openin’, an’ 
said there was some Turkish property he rather fancied, an’ he was 
stayin’ till he could come to terms with the owner. He thought that 
would bring the thing to a head; but the Sultan only smiled, an’ 
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switched on a dancin’ girl, an’ the only other talk Cornelius could get 
was about the New York play-houses. 

“ However, when he said good-afternoon, the Sultan told him he 
was to look in whenever he felt lonely, an’ Cornelius wrote home he 
expected to feel that way for some time to come. 

“Well, to cut it short, Cornelius called on Shifty as little as he 
could, an’ he dropped in at the Palace pretty nearly every day. As 


luck had it, Shifty fell ill just then, an’ Cornelius wrote home one day |. 


that he had had a long talk with the Sultan about Candy Island. His 
Majesty said he'd be glad to have the United States as a neighbour, if 
they’d help him whenever necessary against England an’ Russia, who 
were always hangin’ round an’ threatenin’. The very day this letter 
reached Baffin he got a cable from Constantinople that if he’d sign 
a bindin’ treaty on the lines the Sultan had indicated, the States could 
come in as tenant the followin’ August at ,a yearly rent of a millon 
dollars. He'd have to sign a ten years’ lease, after which a quarter's 
notice on either side would do. 

“ Baffin cabled back it was no good talkin’ about a tenancy. It 
was to be an out-an’-out purchase—an’ he added in cypher that 
Cornelius was a derned hayseed for thinkin’ anythin’ else would do. 

“ Nex’ day—Shifty bein’ still indisposed—Cornelius cabled to 
Washington that the States could have Candy Island outright for ten 
million dollars an’ a treaty. 

“ Baffin was almost out of his skin with joy. He'd worked up a 
European Inteference Secshun in his Cabinet, an’ was now doin’ the 
same with the country; an’ he sorter reckoned the annexation of the 
Island would see him safe at the nex’ presidential election. He read 
Cornelius’s cable to a ‘special Cabinet meetin’, an’ the Council were so 
mighty certain of Congress an’ the Senate that they told Baffin straight 
off to offer three millions an’ a treaty. 

“Now that matters were approachin’ a climax, old man Baffin was 
in a pretty high state of excitement, an’ his feelin’s had the say over 
his intellec’. He grew pertic’ler conceited just then, an’ White House 
seemed a sight too small for him. But he got a message from Cor- 
nelius that laid him down pretty limp. Instead of announcin’ the annexa- 
tion of Candy Island, Europe, to the United States, Amurrica, Cornelius 
cabled :— 

‘Lost bottle. Send more liquor first mail. Very urgent. 

“ Baffin nearly went mad when he read this. He couldn’t send 

any more liquor, not havin’ any to send; an’ he didn’t know how it 
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was made. His father had told him 
he believed there was a dash of 
dandelion tea in it, an’ that’s as 
much as Baffin knew of its compo- 
sition; so all he could cable back 
was :— 

“« Try stewed dandelions.’ 


“Then Cornelius ceased cablin’. 
The nex’ mail brought a despairin’ 
note from him. His bottle of anti- 
marriage liquor had been stolen— 
he suspected Shifty, who was now 


out agin. He must have some 
more fluid at once, for Shifty’s 
youngest was dangerous. He'd 


only missed one dose, but he felt 
himself slippin’ already. His pulse 
beat awful when she came into his 
mind, an’ he couldn’t keep her out. 
His intellec’ did not approve of her, 
but she was the most fetchin’ 
woman he had ever seen. ‘Send 
some more liquor at once, poppa, 
he ended, ‘ or I’m done for.’ 


“ Baffin was mos’ terrible cut up 
when he read this. He saw he'd 
have to say good-bye to Candy 
Island an’ the nex’ presidency, an’ 





he couldn’t guess what'd happen to Round Zillah’s C. Moore Park. 
his son Cornelius. window with an 
old banjo. 


“Yes, young Baffin was done 
for. That was the last news he sent 
home for long enough. Epeus J. Cluss did the reportin’ in the interval. 
He nat’rally hadn’t liked a risin’ young diplomatist comin’ an’ settlin’ 
State matters over his head, so he could be trusted to say what an 
all-round fool Cornelius was now makin’ of himself. 


“T guess the dandelion stew didn’t work. Indeed, I don’t know that 


you can get it in heathen countries. Anyway, Baffin, junior, was gone 
on Zillah Shifty—clean smashed up an’ turned inside out with affec- 
tion. Instead of fixin’ up matters in uniform at the Palace he spent 
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all his time at Shifty’s, an’ wouldn’t leave till they threw him out. Then 
he'd hang round Zillah’s window with an old banjo, an’ sing plantation 
songs till the neighbours heaved bricks. He sorter lived in that girl. 
I reckon he was worse gone than if he’d never taken any fluid at all, 
havin’ arrears of free play for his feelin’s to make up. 

“Shifty had a clean walk-over at the Palace, an’ when Epeus J. 
Cluss tried to take up matters where Cornelius had left ’em he was 
sorter put in a corner an’ stamped upon. 

“When Shifty felt himself quite safe, he showed his teeth, an’ told 
his flunkeys not to let Cornelius in nex’ time he called. The lad was 
nearly out of his mind when he couldn’t see his Dinah—Zillah, I mean ; 
but he found out means of communicatin’ with her, an’ one night she 
slid down the water-spout an’ joined him below. He had old Shifty’s 
caique waitin’, an’ havin’ got the girl on board, pushed off an’ headed * 
for the Dardenelles. 

“ Shifty discovered the elopement an hour or so afterwards an’ made 
tracks after ’em in a steam launch. Cornelius wasn’t much of a hand 
at scullin’, an’ the launch sighted the fugitives as soon as it was day- 
light. Zillah was in a fearful way when she saw her father an’ a 
bunch of domestic stranglers puffin’ after them. She got an ostrich 
sorter notion into her head an’ crept under a tarpaulin at the end of 
the boat, an’ Cornelius arranged the folds to look as if dried fruit was 
underneath. Must have had a pretty low opinion of Turkey ‘cuteness, 
must Cornelius. 

“*Hi, ther! you Baffin scoundrel,’ shouted Shifty, when he was 
within hailin’ distance. ‘Where’s my daughter Zillah—the apple of 
my eye?’ Seemed as if she was in the fruit line, after all. 

““How should I know, your Excellency?’ shouted Cornelius in 
reply. 

““What have ye got under that cover?’ said Shifty, now only a few 
yards away. 

“* Bananas an’—er—cabbages,’ stuttered Cornelius, who ‘had just 
about lost his head with funk. 

“* Pull it off, you dog of an infidel, yelled Shifty, now thoroughly 
worked up to business pitch. 

“There was no help for it. Shifty was fingerin’ a revolver, so 
Cornelius had to raise the cover, an’ there was Zillah underneath, in 
a dead faint. ; 

“ By this time they'd fastened the boat to the launch, an’ Shifty had 
Cornelius brought on board. 
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“*Now, Baffin,’ said the Grand Vizier, you've got two minutes to 
make up your mind whether you'll marry my girl there, who up to last 
night was the apple of my eye, an’ whether you'll turn Mussulman an’ 
worship Mohammet to the end of your evil days, or whether you'll have 
a cannon-ball tied to your head an’ be sunk in thishyer Bosphorus.’ 

“Tt was an awkward position for any man to be in. Young Baffin 
was keen on marryin’ Zillah, but the Mohammet notion made him 
squirm, for he was a staunch chapel member an’ he was reared on pork 
an’ bacon. But there wasn’t much of the martyr stuffin’ in him, an’ 
he'd a mortal horror of bein’ mixed up with a cannon-ball at the 
bottom of the Bosphorus, so he let his feelin’s have the say over the 
little of his intellec’ there was left. 

“*Ye needn’t trouble with that,’ he said to Shifty, who was 
choosin’ a good representative article from a case of cannon-balls, ‘ I'll 
embrace Mohammet an’ Zillah’; but his heart sank at the notion he'd 
never dare to show his face again across the herring-pond. 

“So Cornelius Baffin became a Mussulman, an’ Zillah Shifty was’ 
his first wife. He took to terbaccer-plantin’ for a livin’. . That's not 
a bad record for a young New Yorker—a chapel deacon, a non-smoker, 
an’ no-waltzer. I reckon the biggest dude in Broadway couldn't have 
made a bigger hash of it gen’rally. 

“ Shifty lost his job of Grand Vizier soon after the weddin’, an’ 
notwithstandin’ his tips, he hadn’t saved much beside his head. __Cor- 
nelius wasn’t pertic’ler. strong at terbaccer-raisin’, so Baffin’s Pork 
Packin’ Store at Chicago pretty well keeps the two Turkey establish- 
ments goin’. I don’t know how thishyer pair of Musselmen reconcile 
it with their ‘religion. 

“So, gentlemen, as I said at the beginnin’, if we haven't had our 
slice of European trouble, we've no cause to thank ourselves. It turned 
out that Crete is another alius for Candy Island, an’ it seems it isn’t 
Turkish property after all. Judgin’ from the papers lately, it belongs 
to Germany or Russia, I ain’t quite certain which. Anyway, if the 
States had planked down a mixed cargo of coals an’ missionaries, we 
should have had to fight more nations than one for a footin’, so we may 
thank our stars an’ stripes that young Cornelius Baffin lost his bottle 
of anti-marriage liquor. I guess it'll be some time before a President 
of the United States thinks of alterin’ the map of Europe agin.” 
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A VACANT CHAIR. 


By WALTER E. GROGAN. 


CANNOT recognise that my conduct with regard to Madame la 
Marquise was in any degree reprehensible. She was in distress, 
she was alone, Providence guided my steps in her direction, and’ 
she was undeniably pretty. Would you have done less than I 
did? I think not. 

The town of Varbelle is in North France. The description is a 
little vague. It is necessary that it should be vague, for Madame la 
Marquise is yet charming, and . You are discreet, no doubt. I have 
no flicker of apprehension, but—what would you? I deal with a woman. 
That is a tender point. I deal with so charming a woman as Marguerite. 
For her sake I throw over town and all names a little cloud of obscurity. 
She, the divine, the adorable she, was to me throughout the little—shall 
I say comedy, or tragedy, or petit-drame?—simply Marguerite. At the 
end she was Madame la Marquise, adorable still, divine still, but blankly 
Madame and blankly Marquise. And I? I fear I make a poor story- 
teller. I am Jean Richet. Profession? Behold me artist. Sufficient 
artist to dream dreams always, to paint them sometimes, to sell them 
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rarely. Add to this—age, when the angels sing and the world is wide 
with golden vistas; height, tall enough to make blue eyes glance 
upwards ; looks, ah, well, Nature had been kind—this is not mere vaunt- 
ing—it had been well that Nature had not been so kind. 

It was the very oddest whim that set me wandering in North France. 
You have guessed that I am susceptible? Ah, well, a man does not come 
to the age of twenty-seven without some adventures. And what 
adventure would you have for a man of spirit that held no woman’s face, 
smiling, frowning, serious, what you will so long as it be interested, in the 
very heart of it? Hence my whim. Little Jeanne had a trick of 
lingering on the memory. I kissed her good bye. I grew a little husky. 
I listened to her sorrow that she should be whisked off to the North of 
France in the midst of her studies. I vowed—well, what does a man 
vow in such cases ?—and forgot her for two months. Then I remembered. 
I luxuriated in the remembrance. I packed my shirts, my canvases, my 
paints, and went to the North of France to meet Spring and, if it were 
the will of Fate, Jeanne. I had forgotten the name of Jeanne’s town, if 
she ever told me, and that I doubt, for what delightful woman ever told 
important things? And Jeanne was delightful—once. I went wander- 
ing as a vagrant. After all, I am a vagrant—it is so charming to be a 
vagrant whistling down the roads of love. 

Varbelle is a town important to itself alone. That is so human of it. 
To Varbelle, Varbelle is everything ; to the world, nothing. Varbelle has 
a Mayor. To the world he is merely the host of the only decent inn, 
pompous, self-important, deliciously droll. | Really, when I come to think 
seriously of Varbelle it was atrociously small. Madame la Marquise has 
wreathed a halo about it. I dream that it was beautiful, picturesque, 
sun-kissed, but it was not; it was atrocious. IIl-kept streets, dirty 
gutters, hideous, malformed houses, and above all, the inn, the Mayor’s 
inn, spotted with the mud of years thrown by the passing world. For 
the road to Paris runs through it with that broad, jolly face all roads 
going to Paris possess. 

I strolled into the inn whistling. The landlord met ‘ne. 

“Is it possible to be fed here?” I asked. 

“ Most certainly,” he answered, bowing. “Our cook is excellent, our 
wine beyond reproach. Monsieur will be gratified.” 

“ Then for two—a private room,” I answered. Ah, yes, 1 forgot. It 
is a trial to me that I am rich, for a rich artist, still young, is—oh! 
indescribable, a monster, a contradiction, a paradox. Yet, I appreciate 
good wine, and the trial is bearable, in truth, quite bearable. 
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My host bowed solemnly. He preceded me up a flight of steep 
stairs. He was fat, and it was a burden carrying up his own body and 
the heaviness of the mayoral state. It interested me to watch his heavy 
progress. He opened a door, and I passed before him into a low-ceiled 
room, oak-panelled, with curious devices on the, wall, worked there by 
the mingled labours of time and dirt. The window bulged over the 
front door. I went to it, and loosened the casement, thrusting it outward. 

“Your private room, monsieur.” 

“ Truly a dismal town,” I said. It was early spring, but Varbelle had 
not yet wakened to the fact. All was grey, chill, colourless. 

“ Varbelle has many centuries,” my host commenced, sonorously. 

“TI grieve with you—it is old, decrepid. Have you a carriage?” 

“It is fortunate, yes. There is one left, a carriage and pair, 
monsieur.” 

“Let it be ready after dinner,” said I, for I had no wish to spend a 
night in so depressing a town. 


“ And dinner?” 
“If I order one, or if you choose, monsieur, we shall both be 


‘controlled by your larder. I leave myself in your hands. Treat me as 
though I were yourself,” I said. He was so fat that I was not uneasy. 

“And for two?” 

“For two,” I answered. I am nothing if not sentimental. The 
memory of Jeanne was so grateful to me—it came tripping into my 
brain in a hiatus of adventures—that on my pilgrimage in search of her 
it was my custom every night to have the table set for two. In the 
vacant chair my imagination placed the form of Jeanne. We had 
delightful dinners. Possibly, if I had met her—but no, the thought is 
ungenerous. 

“Monsieur expects someone?” What is it that makes all hosts 
curious? And why do they not restrain their curiosity to the mysteries 
of soups? 

“IT always expect someone,” I answered. “One day she will come, 
take up her serviette in her little hands, and sink with a rapturous sigh 
into the chair opposite. It is always well to be prepared.” 

“Indeed, yes,” the host answered, vacantly. He was perplexed. His 
mind worked heavily as a waggon labours. He frowned and stared at 
me. Presently he gave it up visibly. “ Varbelle,” he said, “was once 
honoured by the presence of Louis XIV.” 

“And to-day I come. After all, as you observe, Varbelle is indeed 
a wonderful town.” My host's face betrayed a heavy struggle between 
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Providznce had placed her beyond temptation. H. Ospovat. 


delight at my praise and a consciousness that I jested. He went away 
still uneasy. 

I lit a cigarette, and sat at the open window. It was not a pleasant 
prospect. There was much mud, and not one woman in sight. Down 
the road I could see three dirty children quarrelling. Two boys were 
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fighting with a little girl Ah, well, in a few years they would be 
quarrelling with each other for her. Really, the comedy of life is very 
trite, and the years are mere plagiarists. 

Sitting in the window, I thought of Jeanne. The prospect of meeting 
her was so charmingly vague. In these affairs a little hopelessness adds 
a relish. It is so banal to be always successful. Besides, I was not sure 
that it was not the memory I pursued. Sometimes a memory is charm- 
ing, and reality crude. 

In the room a maid busied herself with the cloth, the glasses, the 
cutlery. I glanced at her once. Providence had placed her beyond 
temptation. No doubt she had the soul of a woman, but it was terribly 
hampered by the plainness of face and form which cloaked it. A 
tragedy perhaps, the tragedy of the chrysalis and the butterfly. 
Possibly in the grub before me—pardon me, good Marie—the butterfly 
soul lurked. But one never knows without investigation, and who 
investigates in such a case? After all, the world is made for a pretty 
face and 

There was a noise below. I turned from my cigarette and Jeanne to 
the street. A clear voice was speaking. It had a _ sweet, petulant 
insistence, a voice bent on brushing aside all obstacles. A chaise and 
pair had drawn up at the door. It was splashed with much travelling. 
Out of the window fluttered a‘little, neatly-gloved hand. It flourished 
imperiously in the face of the Mayor, who bowed in an outrageous style. 
He showed impassivity in the hunch of his shoulders. 

“Tt is imperative that I have dinner,’ the voice said. “You are 
insolent, sir! I say imperative, and in a private room too. Also fresh 
horses. These have come far.” ss 

“Tt is impossible.” Really, the man was an. intolerable boor. With 
such a voice nothing should have been impossible. “Madame must 
drive on.” 

“T cannot. I tell you that my horses are tired out. Where can I 
go?” 

“Courceaux is six miles, madame. My brother keeps an excellent 
inn. Ask for the Golden Apple.” 

“Dolt! I tell you it is impossible to go on!” 

“It is equally impossible for madame to remain.” 

I leant further out of the window. The little hand—was there ever 
such a little hand clothed in grey suede?—-was withdrawn, and madame 
essayed to alight. The landlord advanced, and put a fat hand on the 

handle. 
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“There are only two horses left: they are ordered. There is only 


one private room: it is taken. The young gentleman awaits some- 


one.” 
“What—here? Oh, my faithful Adolphe! I had not expected to 


see you this side of my aunt’s. Fool, why did you not tell me this 
before? It is I whom he awaits. Do you hear? Assist me!” 

The landlord bowed again, this time with all humility, or with as 
much humility as a Mayor may show. The door of the chaise was 
jerked open. A little foot was advanced to the step. A little figure 
in a flutter of lace skirts launched itself at the insensate landlord. Then 
I discreetly withdrew my head, and chuckled. 

The gaunt maid had left the room. The table was spread. Two 
high-backed chairs looked at each other over the table in cosy 
familiarity. I chuckled again. In truth, the fates were kind to me. I 
heard the heavy tread of the landlord’s boots. A knock came at the 
door. 


“Enter!” I cried. 
The door was flung open. There was a flutter of skirts and the 


patter of high-heeled shoes. 

“Madame,” said the landlord, in his heavy greasy voice. “Ah, 
pardon, you have no candles. It shall be rectified at once.” 

I was glad that the spring afternoon had almost taken its lingering 
leave. The twilight softened the situation. 

“Pardon me, madame,” | said, coming forward as the landlord closed 
the door. 

The woman paused in her advance towards me, and gave a little 
scream, a soft, half inarticulate, wholly discreet scream, that just reached 
me. 
“Pardon me, madame,” I went on, “I have been an unwitting listener. 
You are in distress. You wish to dine and then to proceed on your 
journey. Unfortunately, this is the only room in the inn; again, 
unfortunately, I have ordered the only horses available.” 

“It is absurd!” she said, half angrily. Then she laughed. It was a 
frank, girlish laugh. “I—I expected—-that is—when I was told that a 
gentleman had ordered a dinner for two, and was alone—that my cousin 
—you understand,” she concluded, rather lamely. 

“ Perfectly,” I answered. “To such mistakes one owes so much.” 

“But I cannot possibly dine with a stranger,” she added. There 
was a strain of regret in her voice. The smell of the soup was only too 
apparent. No doubt she was famished, poor girl. 
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“In that case I will withdraw, madame.” 

“Tt is too cruel to rob you.” 

“Of dinner? That is a trifle,” I said mendaciously, for the smell was 
suggestive, and I had fasted since lunch. “Of companionship—that is 
more serious.” 

“You expect someone?” she asked. I thought she wished me to 
expect someone. A woman's wishes are my laws. 

“T have ordered dinner for two.” 

“Then I shall be robbing an unknown of his—Azs,” she repeated, 
questioningly, and pausing, but I made no reply, so she continued, 
“ dinner.” 

“ These are the chances of life, madame. I shall be more than repaid 
if the dinner be good and you are satisfied.” 

“Ah, no.” She paused. She was debating with herself. The tread 
of the landlord’s footsteps on the stairs decided her. “ You are expect- 
ing someone. I—lI expect my cousin. If you will permit me to join you 
here I shall be indeed indebted. There can be no question of 
propriety.” 

“ None whatever,” I answered. “The landlord is a fool—he is also a 
Mayor. The combination is frequent—it is invariably regrettable. It 
would be advisable to allow him to remain under the impression that the 
dinner ordered was intended for—us.” 

“ But your friend-—he may arrive?” 

“ There are always disagreeable possibilities,” | answered, gravely. I 
think she smiled. 

The door opened, and the landlord entered with lighted candles. For 
the first time I saw my companion. She was little more than a child. 
Were it not indiscreet to guess at a woman’s age, I would say she was 
not more than eighteen. As it is, I say she had entered the adorable age. 
She was fair, golden-haired, blue-eyed, small, nor more than five feet two 
I will swear, a beautifully modelled figure in a grey dress, a big grey hat. 
Shall I say that she was. beautiful? It is such a hackneyed word. She 
was the veriest thief of men’s hearts I had ever seen. It was impossible 
to behold and not adore her. She was delightfully childish, wilful, 
petulant, commanding. In her eyes was mischief, and mischief never 
looked through better windows. 

She was peeling her gloves with elaborate care. I watched 
her. When she came to the left hand she looked at me quickly 
under her long lashes. On the third finger was a broad, plain, 
gold rng. 
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“You have had a tiresome journey,” I said, lightly. It was a master- 
stroke of deception, for I confess that brutal ring thrilled me un- 
pleasantly. 

“ Horrible—don’t talk of it,” she answered. “Have you ever been 
shut up four hours in a stuffy chaise with unpleasant thoughts? They 
grow and grow until they swamp. Ah, soup! I am famished! I had 
no idea I was so famished.” 

We sat down, I gravely, she in quick, impetuous fashion. I smiled, 
and she laughed. 

“Oh, you are so slow!” she cried. “I am famished, Isay. There is 
nothing that makes one so ravenously hungry as unpleasant thoughts! ” 

The dinner was a surprise—it really was quite eatable. There was 
a quail that was superb, and the wine—what lucky chance sent a bottle 
of Chateau Iquem to the landlord’s cellar I know not. 

When we trifled with the sweet we conversed. Hitherto, we had 
spoken little. The glow of the wine, the fire, and the candles loosened 
our tongues. 

“Your friend has disappointed you,” she said, and she smiled. 

“ Hardly that, madame,” I answered. 

“ At any rate, he has not come.” 

“ Which was discreet.” 

“You were not expecting him—come, let us be honest, you were not 
expecting him?” 

“You saw for yourself that the table was laid for two.’ 

“ That proves nothing.” 

“Yet more than‘the expectation of a cousin 

“T was not sure,” she said, with a blush. 

“ Hope gives such infinite expectations.” 

“He might ” she continued. 

“Certainly. Equally my friend might.” 

“ But the chance was remote? ” 

“ As remote as the cousin,” I answered, boldly. We both looked 
gravely at each other. She played with her bread. Then we both 
smiled. 

I told her the story of Jeanne. She was pleased to be interested. 
The story lasted until we were toying with the coffee and liqueurs. 

“She was beautiful?” she asked. 

“Very,” I answered. 

“Tall, dark, big eyes,” she went on, musingly. “I don’t think I care 
for the style-—it’s aggressive.” 
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“ There are styles preferable,” I said, looking at her. 


“Yes?* 

“Poor Jeanne!” I said, sighing. “She has grown shadowy, in- 
distinct.” 

“Yet so tall, so big.” 

“Memories are unsubstantial, they are so prone to be upset 
by the present. A memory lasts so long as there is no present. 
They are pleasant sometimes, especially if a little sad, but 
they are unsatisfactory. To devote much time to memories is 
wrong.” 

“Tt does seem a waste—or a lack of opportunity.” 

“ As you say, madame—a waste.” 

“ And you are really an artist?” 

“Jean Richet by name,” I answered, looking at her enquiringly. 

“My name is Marguerite,” she said. “There are reasons,” fingering 
the prominent ring on her third finger, “why the rest should remain 


unknown.” 
“ Exactly,” I answered. 
There was a noise below, a clatter of horses’ hoofs, the shouting of an 


ostler. I went to the window, and looked out. The chaise and pair 


were at the door. 


The street looked a little more drear by the flare of 
the lamps than in the grey spring daylight. 
“ The carriage is ready,” I said. 


Marguerite remained seated. I glanced at her. She was seriously 


studying a candle. 

“If you have far to go——” I commenced. 

“Yes, if. That is the point. I hardly know, M. Richet.” 

“ Ah, women rarely know, Marguerite.” 

os 

“Pardon me, I use the only name I know. We must all pay for 
discretion. You are discreet in concealing: 4 

“Have you ever paused in the middle of a journey?” 

“ Often,” I said. 

“And retraced your steps?” She looked very serious now. The 
horses were pawing the cold stones impatiently. They implored hurry. 
Suddenly I knew that her journey was serious—and remembered that 
at the end there was a cousin. 

“We must all pay for discretion—sometimes we pay heavily—even 
so much as going back.” 

“Tt will be a disappointment.” 
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I crossed over to her. I felt’ strangely moved. Really, I was 
behaving. very well. There was a husband, and I was helping him. | 
knew that he was unworthy of help, and yet I helped him. It was for the 
sake of the mischief in her eyes. It would be a pity to see it blotted 
out. And the cousin? Truly he was a boor. On consideration, I 
preferred to help the husband. 

“ Life holds so many—and yet no more than addsa savour. We mix 
them, Marguerite, the gays and the greys. Even to me the day will 
bring its disappointments.” 

She looked at me with a new interest. There was a shade in my 
voice. Really, a voice says so much more than words. 

“You are thinking of Jeanne?” 

“I was not thinking of Jeanne.” 

“OF course I can never forgive,” she said, with sudden vehemence. 
“He was entirely in the wrong.” 

“ Of course,” I assented. “ But why follow him?” 

“Follow him?” 

“Yes—into the wrong. After all—it’s absurd, | know, even 
ridiculous, but the absurd and the ridiculous do occur—he is your 
husband.” 

“ That does not give him the right 

“ No—he has no right—certainly not. But it gives you power. There 
are sO many ingenious ways of perturbing a husband. You are young, 
Marguerite, but you have found out that.” 

She glanced at me. 

“ Adolphe’s promises,” she commenced. 

“Let us leave Adolphe out of the question. You were going to your 
aunt. Adolphe may have been there, may not have been there. You 
must allow he is unsatisfactory. He has permitted me the pleasure of 
dining with you. He really is too prodigal with his happiness.” She 
was studying the pattern of the tablecloth very intently. The design 
did not warrant such attention. Under the table her feet grew restless. 
That nervous, consideratory tattoo gave me boldness. “Come, now, to 
repeat your words, let us be honest. You are reconsidering. You are 
saying to yourself, ‘After all, I do not know that Adolphe is more 
amusing than my husband. I have come a journey, I have dined, I will 
return home.’ ” 

“ Never,” she said. 

“You will.” 

“If he finds that I have gone?” 
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“ But he will not,” I said, boldly. 

“ There is the driver.” 

“ There always is. I will deal with the driver, Marguerite.” 

“If he should guess? ” 

“ That you were flying to your aunt? Come, there has been no step 
that may not be retraced. The carriage is waiting.” 

“You are very anxious that I should go,” she said, reproachfully. 

“ Discretion again. Temptation is agreeable, even fascinating, but— 
bad for the digestion. The carriage is waiting, Marguerite.” 

“ Adolphe was certainly too sure.” 

“ That was execrable taste. A man may hope, but should never be 
sure.” 

“You quite understand I was merely going to my aunt.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“She is middle-aged, and has a harsh voice. Her son will be always 
there. I shall be forced—there really would be nothing else to do.” 

“ Intolerable! ” 

“He will be penitent. Strange, is it not? but he loves me!” 

“Your husband? ” 

“My husband.” She looked at her ring. “It is ridiculous of him.” 

“Yet a triumph for you—to render a husband in love is the greatest 
tribute to a woman.” 

“T had not seen it in that light. You are right.” 

She rose, and commenced putting on her gloves nervously. 

“ The carriage is there? ” 

“ Most certainly,” I said. “ You will return?” 

“1 don’t know,” she answered, slowly. But I knew. There are signs, 
and I have long been a student. I went a little closer to her. 

“ Poor Jeanne,” I said. 

“Why?” she asked, busied with a button. 

“ See, her chair has been taken. Marguerite, I have hitherto been so 
stupid as to be envious of none. You have given me envy. It is a new 
sensation. I don’t know yet whether I am glad or sorry.” 

“Envious of whom?” 

“Tt might be possible for you to guess,” I answered, knowing she had 
guessed already. She bent lower over the refractory button. 

I went down the crooked stairs with her. The carriage was headed 
towards Courceaux—mzy carriage. I slipped behind her and sought the 
landlord. 

“You have a saddle horse?” I whispered. 
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“Only my own, monsieur,” he answered. 

“Then it will certainly bear me. Have it saddled quietly in the 
courtyard at once.” 

Then I joined Marguerite at the door. 

“ Fate!” she smiled, sadly, pointing to the direction of the carriage. 

“Fools!” I cried. “What are you doing? Turn the carriage round 
Madame returns to——” 

“ Vircetaux,” she said. 

I started. An acquaintance of mine lived there. Could it be that I 
was to be envious of one who had neither wit nor gallantry? 

“So,” said I “ we prove ourselves masters of our fate.” 

I opened the door. She got in. 

“T shall never forget, Marguerite,” I whispered, as I beat over her 
hand and kissed it. 

“ And I shall remember,” she said, mischievously, “the fate of Jeanne. 
Poor Jeanne!” 

“Will you not say poor Jean?” 

“T think not. You are not to be pitied—you have had your way.” 

“One does not always take the pleasantest path. But you are right. 
I have to-night to remember always. I am not poor.” 

“Good-bye!” she cried, gaily, as the driver whipped his beasts. 
Then, as [ stood bare-headed, she added very softly, “ Jean.” 

Three minutes afterwards I followed hard on the sorry beast of the 
landlord’s. Why I went I do not know. It was foolish. The episode 
had been quite complete. It certainly was indecent to search further. 
The night was raw, the beast clumsy. I experienced the liveliest dis- 
comfort, yet I followed the twinkling lights of the carriage until very 
near Vircetaux. 

Then the carriage pulled up quickly. A horseman rode up to the 
door. The light from the carriage lamps beat upon his face. I knew 
him at once. It was my acquaintance, the Marquis. 

I drew nearer all under the cover of the dark and the rapturous 
meeting. We had reversed positions. My dull friend, the Marquis, was 
in the warmth of that flow of pretty chidings, of petulant protestations. 
I, Jean Richet, was out in the shadow and the cold. After all, are not all 
the good things of this world for the dull? They do not understand, 
they only see the surface. 

I heard Madame la Marquise—ah, how adorable, how unforgettable 
is she! I kiss my hand across the waste of time quite gaily, for I 
remember—adroitly meet all expected vapourings of displeasure with 
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early words of annoyance. And he, poor fool, bewildered, amazed, saw 
only in his own conduct the blame of the hurried journey. Poor fool? 
Ah, no. It is wise sometimes to shut one’s eyestight. At the end, 
listening, I caught her words : 

“ But you love me, love me, love me, do you not?” 

I did not wait. My poor beast felt angry spurs, and we cantered 
by quickly, keeping on the dark side. Madame and monsieur were 
reconciled: I had played happy fate for them. As I rode back through: 
devious paths I laughed to think of Adolphe. Afterwards, I sighed ; I 
fear I was thinking of Jeanne. Poor Jeanne! 
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I’ve ridden on a camel, and I’ve ridden on a bicycle, 
I got upon a turtle, and I steered him wid my toe, 
I've slid down a mountain-side a-sitting on an icicle, 
And druv a team of puppy-dogs a-sledging in the snow. 
Wanst I met a Polar bear who passed the time o’ day to me, 
Lookin’ very affable, and stretchin’ for a hug, 
But I didn’t wait to hear what the baste had got to say to me, 
I up’d wid my shillalagh, and he makes a shplendid rug ! 
And I’ve been, etc. 


The Pole was gettin’ chilly, so I thought I'd go to India: 

I got into a steamer and we steamed across the sea, 
But the waves were gettin’ wavier, the wind was gettin’ windier, 

And I was gettin’ certain it was not the place for me. 
We was up into the air and we was down into the ocean, 

Till we strook upon the bottom—faith, we must have made a hole; 
And what happened next at all I haven’t any notion, 

But I found that I was in the damp, a-clinging to a pole ! 

And I’ve been, etc. 
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When I got ashore, bedad, I found I’d got to China, 
And ’twas only on the inside I was after keepin’ dry, 
The thirst I had upon me—faith, ye’d never get a finer, 
But I couldn’t make ‘em understand however I did try. 
Theirs was a language ye couldn’t spake a word of, 
Bedad, ye’d get dyspepsia or something if ye tried ; 
Whisky the haythens had never, never heard of, 
So I had to take to water, which astonished my inside. 
And I’ve been, etc. 


When I got to India, bejabers, it was hot enough ; 
If ye want the murphies baked, ye put ’em on the ground ; 
And ye can’t keep the whisky off the boil, for ice there’s not enough ; 
If ye tumble in the river, ye’ll be boiled before ye’re drowned. 
So after I was roasted I thought that I’d come home again— 
I’m going to write my travels in a magazine, I think, 
And never more from dear ould dirty Dublin will I roam again, 
For it’s only here in Ireland that the whisky’s fit to drink. 


Though I've been across the Continent and up into Siberia, 
Down again and round again to Turkey and Algeria, 
Until at last of travels I get wearier and wearier, 


Hurroo! I’m back again to Ireland. 
Duncan TOVEY. 
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I have seldom seen the benefits of procrastination? 
more beautifully exemplified than in the case of my 
neighbour, whom I will call Knight, because that is not 
his name. 

Knight kept a solitary pig. It was his one little 
ewe pig, in fact, and he cherished it accordingly. He called it Maud, 
because of its unconquerable desire to come into the garden. In 
course of time Maud grew to maturity and waxed exceeding fat. She 
also developed a deep sonorous grunt and a taste for dahlia-roots, 
neither of which acquirements tended to endear Maud to her owner's 
wife. Therefore, said Mrs. Knight unto her husband, the pig must die, 
and Knight sorrowfully acquiesced. 

Now it chanced that both Knight and his wife had a deep-rooted 
aversion to fresh pork, and the prospect of an unlimited supply of that 
meat filled them with disgust. They had no means of converting Maud 
into bacon and hams, in which forms she might have been endurable. 
“What can’t be cured must be endured,” observed Knight, as he | 
watched his favourite rioting among his wife’s dahlias. But Mrs. © 
Knight was of a different opinion, and she called the local butcher into 
consultation. The butcher, after prodding Maud in her tenderest 
regions, offered fifteen shillings, which Knight indignantly refused. 

So Maud lived on. At length his wife’s importunities wrung from 
Knight a promise that he would kill the pig. But Knight procrasti- 
nated. Lack of time, indisposition, unfavourable weather—these were 
some of the excuses he pleaded, till finally Maud took the matter into 
her own trotters and solved the difficuity by contracting swine-fever. 
“See the evils of procrastination!” said the triumphant Mrs. Knight. 
But Knight went round to the public library and studied a work on 
“The Pig-in Sickness and in Health,” and in consequence of what he 
read, he communicated with a certain Government official, who straight- 
way despatched an inspector, who in turn despatched Maud. 

The inspector also held a post-mortem examination, disposed of the 
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remains, and gave Knight a certificate of the death—all free of charge. 

But Knight’s crowning triumph was to come. A few. days later he 
received a cheque for two pounds eight shillings and sixpence, awarded 
him by Government, in compensation for the loss of his pig. 


* *~ * 


Joy fills my breast. I have been waiting for some 

—— time to write to the “Idlers Club” on a subject of 

Weguelin is which I have some remote knowledge. At last my 

exultant. chance has come, for I—I am the champion procrasti- 

nator of the world. Hear me, then, from my high 

seat, proclaim the priceless benefits of procrastination. . Procrastination 
is the soul of business—the art of lying with civility. 

To say “No” is considered rude: it appears not why; to say 
“Yes” often entails subsequent bodily discomfort. “I will let you 
know” and “I will bear it in mind”—these are phrases that prevent 
the solid globe on which we stamp from returning to a state of chaos. 
To-morrow is indeed a day to be marked with a white stone. 

Hearken, all ye who would fain do things mow, this is the worst, the 
most repulsive time to work. Why groan beneath a burden to-day 
that to-morrow may have melted to thin air? I live in a far-off land 


called “By and by’”—come, slaves of the present: come, be free 
subjects in this pleasant realm, of which I am by right of conquest— 


king. 


* . 7 


The benefits of procrastination (which may be 
‘Tr en described as putting off until the week after next what 
Mustrative. you should have done the day before yesterday) are so 

obvious as hardly to require enumeration. 

Take, for example, the French king who succeeded 
in keeping his head on his shoulders by the simple expedient of putting 
off the deluge until the next reign. 

Then, on the other hand, take the Early Worm, who, if he had only 
rolled over on the other side and told them to call him later on, would 
have missed his appointment with the Early Bird, who in turn—though 
Tradition holds her tongue on the subject—possibly encountered 
retribution at the paw of the Early Cat, who was loafing round with an 
eye to the Early Milkman, who caught him with his head in the can 
(intent on quenching the thirst inspired by his contravention of the 
game laws) and inflicted summary vengeance, for which he, the said 
milkman, was called upon to answer by the Society for the Prevention 
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of Cruelty to Animals. All of which might have been saved by a little 
judicious procrastination on the part of E. Worm, Esq. 
Let your motto, then, be: Procrastination et procrastination et 
toujours procrastination. 
* * * 


One benefit accruing to the successful practice of 

Inglis Allen is Procrastination is that we may thus give the lie to a more 
philosophical. | than usually unctuous proverb. And they are unctuous, 
besides being for the most part untrue. And it is with a 

liberal store of these inaccurate futilities that we cram 

the minds of our young. Yet every even ordinarily intelligent child sees 
through the clumsy fiction. He recognises, for instance, in this 
particularly glaring case, that when he is told never to put off till 
to-morrow the things he can do to-day, the things in question invariably 
resolve themselves into duties particularly unpleasant to himself, such 
as going to see his great aunt, or having a hot bath; but that the duties 
which his elders owe to him, such as taking him to the pantomime, have 
a way of being deferred by the same elders and betters till Tuesday 
fortnight, or even till an indefinite date, as when he asks permission to 
play hide-and-seek in the pig-sty, a thing which he might easily do 
to-day, but which he will probably find inconvenient if put off until 


middle age. 
Personally, I never put off till to-morrow what I can do to-day, if the 


thing be pleasant. Nay, even if it be exceedingly unpleasant—but, then, 
no doubt I am exceptionally conscientious—I never put it off till 
to-morrow. I always find that I have more chance of getting out of it 
if I put it off till next week. This is the chief benefit of procrastina- 
tion, which, as they say at the Sunday schools, “ is the best policy.” 


* * * 


The chief benefits of procrastination are equanimity, 

Anthony Kirby _ intellectual gratification and development, and economy 

ill is of time. With the cultured, procrastination is neither 

idealistic. more nor less than a fine art. It is the art of 
eliminating the objectionable. 

By those who seek to live artistically, to maintain a critical attitude 
always towards life, the necessity for recognising the importance of 
procrastination cannot be over-estimated. Procrastination implies 
selection; selection, intellectual discrimination and approval; and 
intellectual approval, moral rectitude. 
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Deliberate procrastination is one of the idler’s most charming char- 
acteristics. With his studied elegance of manner, his thoughtful 
impassivity, and his fastidious rejection of responsibility, he is himself 
a brilliant protest against. the unseemly ponderousness of the indus- 
trious. The real idler, indeed, is not he who under-values the impor- 
tance of time too much to be diligent, but he who appreciates that 
importance too much not to be idle. 

It is the industrious who least appreciate the value of time. It is 
the deliberate procrastinator who appreciates it most. With the con- 
scientious idler, procrastination, so far from being a manifestation of 
mental and physical ineptitude, is the ingenious expression of a perfect 
philosophy of life which, rising above the mere beaten tracks of 
thought, seeks to identify itself with a whole world of things that are 
select, and comely, and beautiful, raises follies to the dignity of prin- 
ciples, and achieves the brilliant success of constituting procrastination 
Time’s sole safeguard. 


Do you remember, gentle idler, that sunny summer 
: __ afternoon in the days when your little peccadilloes were 
pr tga followed by swift punishment, how you, with inky fingers, 
unwillingly compelled the stubborn pen to trace the 
strokes and pothooks that expressed procrastination’s 

pilfering proclivities ? 

If you do, it will immediately occur to you, as it does to me, that 
the great and obvious benefit of procrastination is immortality. That is 
the advantage of being made familiar in our youth with phrases that 
otherwise might seem enigmatic. 

The most astounding paradox, if repeated a sufficient number of 
times, will appear the simplest statement of incontrovertible fact. “The 
thief of time ”—nothing could be plainer. Clearly the procrastinator 
has but to stretch out his hand and snatch a century or so. The copy- 
book sets no limit to the time that may be stolen, neither does it give 
the slightest hint of possible proceedings for petty larceny. Apparently 
Time has no objection to being stolen. Poor, ill-used, old gentleman ! 
I think I recollect another copy-book strenuously adjuring all and 
sundry to pull his hair, and certainly I know of many who have “done” 
time.'3 But perhaps, after all, he is not so simple as he seems. It might 
be very awkward under certain circumstances to be saddled with a 
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stolen century that one could not get rid of. However, a copy-book 
cannot lie, and since to procrastinate means to steal, time, the first 
benefit is obvious, and the others follow as matters of course. 


* * * 


The great advantage of procrastination is an 
immense saving of time. 

It is difficult at first sight to quite appreciate this, 
because we have been spoiled in infancy by being 
taught that procrastination is the thief of time. 

The fact is that this and numerous other maxims which may have 
done very well for our forefathers are too hoary with age for the 
requirements of modern moral hygiene, and need sterilising in a car- 
bolic solution and hanging out to dry in the sunshine. 

The real thief of time is punctuality, and the truth of this point of 
view can be seen by a moment’s comparison. The punctual man is 
always wasting time in his blind adherence to his creed. When he goes 
to catch a train he arrives ten minutes beforehand, and is forced to idle 
the precious moments he might have spent at home feeding the canary. 
Or he may spend the time in choosing the most comfortable compart- 
ment, because it is so easy for the punctual man to develop the vice of 
selfishness. 

The joyous procrastinator, on the other hand, carries the truest 
philosophy of life. Events happy and sad are relegated to the dim, 
distant future, acquiring a vague and shadowy outline. All life is seen 
through an inverted opera-glass, and the painful incidents stretching 
away into intermittent postponement lose their poignancy of sorrow, 
while the pleasurable things of life seem drawn out and. accentuated. 

To all worshippers at this shrine the punctual man is the déze notre 
of existence. It is he who first breaks up the harmony of a bachelor 
evening; it is he who leaves his stall before the fall of the curtain. 

Vive le retardement mats conspuesz la ponctualité. 


H. M. Roberts 
is ironical. 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


PART I. 


I. 


HE young Frenchman did very well what he had planned to 
do. His guess that the Duke would cheat proved good. 
As the unshod half-dozen figures that had been standing 
noiseless in the entryway stole softly into the shadows of 
the chamber he leaned across the table and smilingly plucked 
a card out of the big Englishman’s sleeve. 
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“Merci, M. le Duc!” he laughed, rising and stepping back from the 
table. 

The Englishman cried out, “It means the dirty work of silencing 
you with my bare hands!” and came at him. 

“Do not move,” said M. Beaucaire, so sharply that the other paused. 
“ Observe behind you.” 

The Englishman turned, and saw what trap he had blundered into; 
then stood transfixed, impotent, alternately scarlet with rage and white 
with the vital shame of discovery. M. Beaucaire remarked, indicating 
the silent figures by a polite wave of the hand, “Is it not a compliment 
to monsieur that I procure six large men to subdue him? They are 
quite devote’ to me, and monsieur is alone. Could it be that he did not 
wish even his lackeys to know he play with the yo’ng Frenchman 
who Meestaire Nash does not like in the pomp-room? Monsieur is 
unfortunate to have come on foot and alone to my apartment.” 

The Duke’s mouth foamed over with chaotic revilement. His 
captor smiled brightly, and made a slight gesture, as one who brushes 
aside a boisterous insect. With the same motion he quelled to stony 
quiet a resentful impetus of his servants towards the Englishman. 

“ It’s murder, is it, you carrion ?” finished the Duke. 

M. Beaucaire lifted his shoulders in a mock shiver. “What words! 
No, no, no! No killing! A such word toa such host! No, no, not 


mur-r-der ; only disgrace!” He laughed a clear, light laugh with a 
rising inflection, seeming to launch himself upon an adventurous quest 
for sympathy. 


“You little fiendish scullion !” spat out the Duke. 

“Tut, tut! But I forget. Monsieur has pursue’ his studies of 
deportment amongs’ his fellow-countrymen.” 

“Do you dream a soul in Bath will take your word that I—that 
eee 

“That M. le Duc de Winterset had a card up his sleeve ?’ 

“ You pitiful stroller, you stable-boy, born in a stable 

“Ts it not an honour to be born where monsieur must have been 
bred ?” 

“You scurvy foot-boy, you greasy barber, you cutthroat groom——” 

“ Overwhelm’!” The young man bowed with imperturbable elation. 

“ M. le Duc appoint’ me to all the office’ of his househol’.” 

“You mustachioed fool, there are not five people of quality «in 
Bath will speak to you x 

“No, monsieur, not on the parade; but how many come to play 
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‘It means the dirty work of silencing you with my bare hands |” 


with me here? Because I will play always, night or day, for what one 
will, for any long—and al—ways fair, monsieur.” 

“You outrageous varlet! Every one knows you came to England 
as the French Ambassador’s barber. What man of fashion will listen to 
you? Who will believe you?” 

“ All people, monsieur. Do you think I have not calculate’, that I 
shall make a failure of my little enterprise ? ” 
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“Bah!” 

“Will monsieur not reseat himself?” M. Beaucaire made a low 
bow. “So. We must not be too tire’ for Lady Malbourne’s rout. Ha, 
ha! And you, Jean, Victor, and you others, retire ; go in the hallway, 
Attend at the entrance, Francois. So; now we shall talk. Monsieur, 
I wish you to think very cool. Then listen; I will be briefly. It is 
that I am well known to be all entire’ hones’. Gamblist? Ah, yes ; 
true and mos’ profitable ; but fair, al—ways fair ; every one say that. 
Is it not so? Think of it. And—is there never a w’isper come to M. le 
Duc that not all people belief him to play al—ways hones’? Ha, ha! 
Did it almos’ be sazd to him las’ year, after when he play’ with Milor’ 
Tappin’ford at the chocolate-house — ” 

“You dirty scandal-monger !” the Duke burst out, “ I’ll——” 

“ Monsieur, monsieur !” said the Frenchman. “It is a poor valour to 
insult a helpless captor. Can he reply to his own victim? But it is for 
you to think of what I say. True, I am not reco’nise on the parade; 
that my frien’s who come here do not present me to their ladies ; that 
Meestaire Nash has reboff’ me in the pomp-room ; still,am I not known 
for being hones’ and fair in my play, and will I mot be belief’, even I, 
when I lif’ my voice and charge you aloud with what is already w’isper’ ? 
Think of it! You are a noble, and there will be some hang-dogs who 
might not fall away from you. Only such would be lef’ to you. Do 
you want it tol’? And you can keep out of France, monsieur? I have 
lef’ his service, but I have still the ear of M. de Mirepoix, and he know’ 
I never lie. Not a gentleman will play you when you come to Paris.” 

The Englishman’s white lip showed a row of scarlet dots upon it. 
“ How much do you want ?” he said. 

The room rang with the gay laughter of Beaucaire. “I hol’ your 
note’ for seven hunder’ pound. You can have them, monsieur. Why 
does such a great man come to play M. Beaucaire? Because no one 
else willin’ to play M. le Duc—-he cannot pay. Ha,ha! So he come’ 
to good Monsieur Beaucaire. Money, ha, ha! What I want with 
money ?” 

His Grace of Winterset’s features were set awry to a sinister pattern. 
He sat glaring at his companion in a snarling silence. 

“Money? Pouf!” snapped the littlegambler. “No, no, no! It is 
that M. le Duc, impoverish’, somewhat in a bad odour as he is, yet 
command the entrée any-where—onless I— Ha,ha! Eh, monsieur?” 

“Ha! You dare think to force me » 

M. Beaucaire twirled the tip of his slender moustache around the 
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end of his white forefinger. Then he said: “ Monsieur and me goin’ to 
Lady Malbourne’s ball to-night— M. le Duc and me!” 

The Englishman roared, “Curse your impudence !” 

“ Sit quiet. Oh, yes, that’s all; we goin’ together.” 

“No!” 

“Certain. I make all mylittle plan. ‘Tisallarrange’.” He paused, 
and then said quietly, “ You goin’ present me to Lady Mary Carlisle.” 

The other laughed in utter scorn. “Lady Mary Carlisle, of all 
women alive, would be the first to prefer any one to a man of no birth, 
barber.” 

“Tis all arrange’, have no fear ; nobody question monsieur’s guest. 
You goin’ take me to-night——” 

“No!” 

“Yes. And after—then / have the entrée. Is it much I ask? 
This One little favour, and I never w’isper, never breathe that—it is to 
say, I am always for ever silent of monsieur’s misfortune.” 

“ You have the entrée !” sneered the other. “Go to a lackeys’ rout 
and dance with the kitchen-maids. If I would, I could not present you 
to Bath society. I should have cartels from the fathers, brothers, and 
lovers of every wench and madam in the place, even I. You would be 
thrust from Lady Malbourne’s door five minutes after you entered it.” 

“No, no, no!” 

“ Half the gentlemen in Bath have been here to play. They would 
know you, wouldn’t they, fool? You’ve had thousands out of Bantison, 
Rakell, Guilford, and Townbrake. They would have you lashed by the 
grooms as your ugly deserts are. You to speak to Lady Mary Carlisle ! 
S’death! You! Also, dolt, she would know you if you escaped the 
others. She stood within a yard of you when Nash expelled you the 
pump-room.” 

M. Beaucaire flushed slightly. “You think I did not see?” he 
asked. 

“Do you dream that because Winterset introduces a low fellow he 
will be tolerated—that Bath will receive a barber ?” 

“TI have the distinction to call monsieur’s attention,” replied the 
young man gaily, “I have renounce’ that profession.” 

“Fool! ” 

“T am now a man of honour!” 

“Faugh!” 

“A man of the parts,” continued the young Frenchman, “and of 
deportment, is it not so? Have you seen me of a fluster, or gross ever, 
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or, what shall I say—déourgeois ? Shall you be shame’ for your guest’ 
manner? No,no! And my appearance, is it of the people? Clearly, 
no. DoI not compare in taste of apparel with your yo’ng Englishman ? 
Ha, ha! To be hope’. Ha,ha! So I am goin’ talk with Lady Mary 
Carlisle.” 

“Bah!” The Duke: made a savage burlesque. “‘ Lady Mary 
Carlisle, may I assume the honour of presenting the barber of the 
Marquis de Mirepoix?’ So, is it?” 

“No, monsieur,” smiled the young man. “Quite not so. You shall 
have nothing to worry you, nothing in the worl’. I am goin’ to 
assassinate my poor mustachio—also remove this horrible black peruke, 
and emerge in my own hair. Behol’!” He swept the heavy, curled 
mass from his head as he spoke, and his hair, coiled under the great 
wig, fell to his shoulders, and sparkled yellow in the candle-light. He 
tossed his head to shake the hair back from his cheeks. “When it is 
dress’, | am transform’; nobody can know me; you shall observe. See 
how little I ask of you, how very little bit. No one shall reco’nise ‘ M. 
Beaucaire’ or ‘ Victor. Ha,ha! ‘Tis all arrange’; you have nothing 
to fear.” 

“Curse you,” said the Duke, “do you think I’m going to be saddled 
with you wherever I go as long as you choose ?” 

“A mistake. No. All I requi—all I beg—is this one evening. 
’Tis all shall be necessary. After I shall not need monsieur.” 

“Take heed to yourself—after !” vouchsafed the Englishman between 
his teeth. 

“Conquered !” cried M. Beaucaire, and clapped his hands gleefully. 
“Conquered for the night! Aha, it is riz’nable! I shall meet what 
you send—after. One cannot hope too much of your patience. It is 
but natural you should attemp’ a little avengement for the rascal trap I 
was such a wicked fellow as to set for you. I shall meet some strange 
frien’s of yours after to-night; not so? I must try to be not too much 
frighten’.” He looked at the Duke curiously. “ You want to know why 
I create this tragedy, why I am so unkind as to entrap monsieur ? ” 

His Grace of Winterset replied with a chill glance; a pulse in the 
nobleman’s cheek beat less relentlessly ; his eye raged not so bitterly ; 
the steady purple of his own colour was returning ; his voice was less 
hoarse ; he was regaining his habit. “’Tis ever the manner of the 
vulgar,” he observed, “to wish to be seen with people of fashion.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” The Frenchman laughed. “’Tis not that. Am 
I not already one of these ‘men of fashion’? I lack only the reputation 
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of birth. Monsieur is goin’ supply that. Ha, ha! I shall be noble 
from to-night. ‘Victor’ the artis’ is condemn’ to death ; his throat 
shall be cut with his own razor. ‘M. Beaucaire’ ” Here the young 
man sprang to his feet, caught up the black wig, clapped into it a dice- 
box from the table, and hurled it violently through the open door. 
“M. Beaucaire shall be choke’ with his own dice-box. Who is the 
Phoenix to remain? What advantage have I not over other men of 
rank who are merely born to it? I maychoosemyown. No! Choose 
for me, monsieur. Shall I be chevalier, comte, vicomte, marquis, what ? 
None. Out of compliment to monsieur can I wish to be anything he is 
not? No,no! I shall be M. le Duc, M. le Duc de—de Chateaurien. 
Ha, ha! You see? You are my confréere.” 

M. Beaucaire trod a dainty step or two, waving his hand politely to 
the Duke, as though in invitation to join in celebration of his rank. 
The Englishman watched, his eye still and harsh, already gathering in 
craftiness. Beaucaire stopped suddenly. “But how I forget my age! 
I am twenty-three,” he said, with a sigh. “I rejoice too much to be of 
the quality. It has been too great for me, and I had always belief’ 
myself free of such ambition. I thought it was enough to behol’ the 
opera without wishing to sing ; but no, England have teach’ me I have 
those vulgar desire’. Monsieur, I am goin’ tell you a secret : the ladies 
of your country are very diff’runt than ours. One may adore the 
demoiselle, one must worship the lady of England. Our ladies have 
the—it is the beauty of youth; yours remain comely at thirty. Ours 
are flowers, yours are stars! See, I betray myself, I am so poor a 
patriot. And there is one among these stars—ah, yes, there is one—the 
poor Frenchman has observe’ from his humble distance ; even there he 
could bask in the glowing!” M. Beaucaire turned to the window, and 
looked out into the night. He did not see the stars in the sky. When 
he turned again, he had half forgotten his prisoner ; other pictures were 
before him. 

“ Ah, what radiance!” he cried. “ Haute nobiesse to her little finger- 
tips ; gold-haired, an angel of heaven, and yet a Diana of the chase! I 
see her fly by me on her great horse one day ; she touch’ his mane with 
her fingers. I buy that clipping from the groom. I have it here with 
my poor mother’s picture. Ah, you! Oh, yes, you laugh! What do 
you know? ’Twas all I could get. But I have heard of the endeavour 
of M. le Duc to recoup his fortunes. This alliance shall fail. It is not 
the way—-that heritage shall be safe’ from him! It is you and me, 
monsieur! You can laugh! The war is open’, and by me! There is 
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one great step taken: until to-night there was nothing for you to ruin, 
to-morrow you have got a noble of France—your own fprotégé—to 
besiege and sack. And you are to lose, because you think such ruin 
easy, and because you understand nothing —far less— of divinity. How 
could you know? You have not the fibre; the heart of a lady isa 
blank to you; you know nothing of the vibration. There are some 
words that were made only to tell of Lady Mary, for her alone— 
bellissima, divine, glorieuse! Ah, how I have watch’ her! It is sad to 
me when I see her surround’ by your yo’ng captains, your nobles, your 
rattles, your bucks—-ha, ha !—and I mus’ hol’ far aloof. It is sad for 
me—but oh, jus’ to watch her and to wonder! Strange it is, but I have 
almos’ cried out with rapture at a look I have see’ her give another man, 
so beautiful it was, so tender, so dazzling of the eyes and so mirthful of 
the lips. Ah, divine coquetry! A look for another, ah-z-me ! for many 
others ; and even to you, one day, a rose, while I—I, monsieur, could 
not even be so blessed as to be the groun’ beneath her little shoe! But 
to-night, monsieur—ha, ha !—/o-might, monsieur — monsieur, you and me, 
two princes, M. le Duc de Winterset and M. le Duc de Chateaurien. Ha, 
ha! You see? We are goin’ arm-in-arm to that ball, and / am goin’ 
to have one of those looks, 7/ Andarose! I! Itis time. But ten 
minute’, monsieur. I make my apology to keep you waitin’ so long 


while I go in the nex’ room and murder my poor mustachio and inves’ 
myself in white satin. Ha, ha! I shall be very grand’, monsieur. 
Francois, send Louis to me ; Victor to order two chairs for monsieur and 
me ; we are goin’ out in the worl’ to-night.” 


IT. 


The chairmen swarmed in the street at Lady Malbourne’s door, where 
the joyous vulgar fought with muddled footmen and tipsy link-boys for 
places of vantage whence to catch a glimpse of quality and of raiment 
at its utmost. Dawn was in the east, and the guests were departing. 
Singly or in pairs, glittering in finery, they came mincing down the 
steps, the ghost of the night’s smirk fading to jadedness as they sought 
the dark recesses of their chairs. From within sounded the twang of 
fiddles still swinging manfully at it, and the windows were bright with 
the light of many candles. When the door was flung open to call the 
chair of Lady Mary Carlisle, there was an eager pressure of the throng 
to see. 
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A small, fair gentleman in white satin came out upon the steps, 
turned and bowed before a lady who appeared in the doorway, a lady 
whose royal loveliness was given to view for a moment in that glowing 
frame. The crowd sent up ahearty English cheer for the Beauty of Bath. 

The gentleman smiled upon them delightedly. “What enchanting 
people!” he cried. ‘Why did I not know, so I might have shout’ with 
them?” The lady noticed the people not at all ; whereat, being pleased, 
the people cheered again. The gentleman offered her his hand ; she 
made a slow courtesy, placed tlie tips of her fingers upon his own. “I 
am honoured, M. de Chateaurien,” she said. 

“No, no!” he cried earnestly. “Behol’ a poor Frenchman whom 
emperors should envy.” Then reverently and with the pride of 
his gallant office vibrant in every line of his light figure, invested in 
white satin, and very grand, as he had prophesied, M. le Duc de 
Chateaurien handed Lady Mary Carlisle down the steps, an achieve- 
ment which had figured in the ambitions of seven other gentlemen 
during the evening. 

“Am I to be lef’ in such unhappiness?” he said in a low voice. 
“That rose I have beg’ for so long——” 

“Never!” said Lady Mary. 

“ Ah, I do not deserve it, I know so well! But——” 

“ Never!” 

“It is the greatness of my onworthiness that alone can claim your 
charity ; let your kin’ heart give this little red rose, this great alms to 
the poor beggar.” 

“ Never !” 

She was seated in the chair. “ Ah, give the rose,” he whispered. 
Her beauty shone dazzlingly on him out of the dimness. 

“Never!” she flashed defiantly as she was closed in. “ Never 

“Ah!” 

“ Never!” ¥ 

The rose fell at his feet. 

“A rose lasts till morning,” said a voice behind him. 

Turning, M. de Chateaurien looked beamingly upon the face of the 
Duke of Winterset. 

“Tis already the daylight,” hereplied, pointing totheeast. “ Monsieur, 
was it not enough honour for you to han’ out madame, the aunt of Lady 
Mary? Lady Rellerton retain’ much trace of beauty. ’Tis strange you 
did not appear more happy.” 

“The rose is of an unlucky colour, I think,” observed the Duke. 


» 
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“ The colour of a blush, monsieur.” 

“ Unlucky, I still maintain,” said the other calmly. 

“The colour of the veins of a Frenchman. Ha, ha!” cried the 
young man. “ What price would be too high? A rose isa rose! A 
good-night, my brother, a good-night. I wish you dreams of roses, red 
roses, only beautiful red, red roses ! ” 

“Stay! Did you see the look she gave these street folk when they 
shouted forher? And how are you higher than they, when she knows? 
As high as yonder horse-boy !” 

“Red roses, my brother, only roses. I wish you dreams of red, red 
roses |” 

(Zo be continued.) 


| 
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THE CHILDS 
GUIDE 
TO 
GRAMMAR 


cha ritan, 


Aliss Charlton. 


By R. M. EASSIE. 


Il. 


Good composition means to take 
A subject that is raw, 
And cook it up so cleverly 
That people say—“ Oh Law!” 
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Rhyme calls for corresponding sounds 
In terminating verse ; 
Some people say it’s poetry, 
Some say that it’s much worse. 


Synonyms are those blessed words 
We know, but can’t recall ; 

Some fellows hunt them up in Crabbe, 
Which isn’t fair at all! 


A modulation of the voice 
In speaking’s called /nflection ; 

You listen to the clergyman 
Announcing a collection! 


Parenthesis means to insert 
Some comment in a bracket; 
You often wish you'd left it out 
When you have stood the racket. 


Dialysis one syllable 
Into a pair will alter ; 

Some men will say Westminister, 
Terewth, and Giberaltar. 


Synaeresis means to pronounce 
Two syllables as one; 

In literary circles it 
Is never, never done. 


Synecdoche means using 
The portion for the whole ; 
The County Council prosecutes 
When its applied to coal. 


Autonomasia calls a man 
A Horace, a Macpherson ; 
It means to give a Proper name 
To the improper person. 
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Miss Chariton. 


Hypotyposis makes us think 
We're there, when after all 
It’s only Monsieur Rougemont, 
And we're in Saint James’ Hall! 


Antistrophe ’s repeating words 
Inversely in succession ; 

If fellows do it properly 
It makes a great impression. 
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Antithesis you'll hear from men 
Who swear they have a “cert,” 
And tell you that the chances are 
A “monkey” to a shirt! 


Meiosis represents a thing 
As smaller than it is ; 
Some fellows call this rhetoric, 
Some say it is “good biz”! 


Pleonasm means that you 
Have laid it on too thickly ; 
It lets out you’re no genius, 
So you'd better drop it quickly. 


By Onomatopoeta words 
Are fashioned out of sounds; 
It’s often very handy, 
But that sort of thing has bounds. 


Prosopopoeia makes things talk 
Like human beings do ; 

And if there’s not too much of it, 
Some men can read it through. 


Tautology means lots of words 
But only one import ; 

It may be called a “ nagging ” 
Of a literary sort. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 


By CONRAD WEGUELIN. 


HE season will very shortly be with us in which our thoughts 
turn seaward, and we shall begin to debate where we will 
spend our holiday. 

This problem is becoming, to some of us, more and more 
difficult each succeeding year. 
Nearly all our seaside towns have been spoilt by improvement : 
i. robbed of the simple dignity of nature by people to whom art is an 
unknown quantity. 
I suppose it is true (it is well to look unpleasant facts in the face) 
that the vast majority of humanity prefers an asphalt parade to a natural 
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beach; a tin shelter to a tree; the braying of a brass band to the 
murmur of the water. But why—why in Heaven’s name have these 
people taken to go so far afield for luxuries of this description? 

Stands Margate where it did? Has Ramsgate vanished, that they 
need invade Cornwall ? 

It is for the recondite joys of these places that they hunger, yet they 
will not seek them where they are, but wander forth demanding them 
where they are not. Alas! demand creates supply. 

The type of man who prefers to see the coast dip gently to the sea, 
undecorated by any fanciful arrangement of the “Local Board,” is in 
the minority, hence it doesn’t pay to consult his wishes. Moreover, he 
is generally considered to be either mad or posing. 

That he should really prefer a place where (note this phrase) there 
is nothing to do, is inconceivable to the vast majority. 

Not that I believe their opinion would affect his appetite, if they 
would only leave him somewhere to go to—somewhere where his jaded 
body and tingling nerves might have rest. 

His tastes are simple. The town need not cater for him expensively. 
He would very much prefer to be killed by a falling rock than see the 
cliffs defaced by hideous notice-boards. 

He objects to ornamental rock-work, preferring the real article. 
Oh, he is mad. Stark staring mad. He sees no beauty in the new 
pier. He hears no melody in the town band. He does not connect 
a sea-gull with a gun and a partial corpse left flapping on the water. 
He objects to taking long purposeless walks. Oh! there is no doubt 
about his lunacy. Admitting that fact, where is this poor chap to go? 
Whither can he fly, having done no harm ? 

Will no philanthropist step forward and preserve a town for him— 
proclaiming martial law and shooting any man, black or white, found 
carrying a banjo; making it a penal offence for anyone to plant 
calceolarias and geraniums in the same bed. 

Cheap railway fares and excursions have much to answer for. 

I am not begrudging the poor man his whiff of the briny, nor the 
gutter child his sight of the sea (it is every man’s duty who has a spare 
sovereign to see that he gets it) ; but I do tilt a lance against the practice 
of suddenly dumping a homogeneous mass of humanity into some quiet 
town utterly unprepared for its reception. 

Here they come! The scum of Seven Dials, or the riff-raff of 
Birmingham, uttering discordant cries and exchanging hats; rooting 
up the ferns and damaging the property. They look tired. They have 
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travelled all night. Why have they come so far? you ask, and no man 
replieth. Were there no seaside towns within a few hours’ journey suited 
to their needs? Of course there were. Then why did they not go 
there? Some of these have travelled a hundred and eighty miles in 
order to spend five hours and the price of a first-class ticket in the local 
pub, whose quality of beer is (I will stake my life on it) not the attrac- 
tion. The ways of the cheap tripper are mysterious. 

But, to repeat, where is he to go? this man who loves to sit by 
tinkling water, and watch the sea-bird dip its breast on the wave, 
unmolested by Cockney sportsmen. 

Truly I think the man who tries to dodge a brass band and cheap 
trippers will have almost as much difficulty as Jonah had in flying from 
the Lord. Were a whale to swallow him he would most certainly be 
cast up on an asphalt parade, and probably be impaled on a gilt-spiked 
railing. 

Protest is useless. The disease has spread too far, and its origin is 
deep-seated—in the pocket. Argument cannot make the blind see. 

Go on. Pull the ivy from the old church tower. Cut away the face 
of the cliff. Chop down the trees and erect tin shelters. Run outa 
pier. Enlarge the natural little stream that trickles through your town 
and on it place—ye gods!—some swans. Tear up the old-fashioned 
bridge and have a nice new iron one. Improve. Take that for your 
motto, Improve, 
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THE EPISODE OF VERA 
AND THE OVERCOAT. 


‘By INGLIS ALLEN. 


T was a prominent and praiseworthy feature in the Youth’s character 
that he did not know when he was beaten. This was an advantage 
which he shared with the nation. He merely showed to Aphrodite 
the same front that his countrymen have ever shown to Ares. 
Eileen Maundy had made a fool of him ; he did not flinch. His 

disillusionment about the girl at the fair left him chastened, but hopeful. 
He had been scorned by the girl in the garden hat ; he refused to be 
embittered against the sex. The governess had behaved abominably ; 
he swallowed his annoyance. In both the runaway girl’s affair at Oxford 
and the episode at Slater’s he had had to acknowledge crushing defeat ; 
he bound up his wounds, and returned to the attack. The Youth was 
a Briton. 

This time the misfortune was almost wholly the fault of circum- 
stance. Also of Vera. And indirectly, too, of Bromley. The Youth’s 
people gave a dance the evening before his return to Oxford for the 
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Easter Term. It was this dance which started the whole tragic business 
—which, perhaps, was not unnatural. Even among the ancient Greeks 
the dance was the origin of tragedy. 

On the afternoon of this particular day the Youth, having thrown 
a sop, in the form of an order for a new overcoat, to his Conduit Street 
tailors, who were beginning to throw out urbane feelers for “ something 
on account,” was doing a Bond Street crawl, preparatory to taking tea 
at Mrs. Robertson’s. With Honour Mods looming large before him, 
the Youth declined to dull his brain by hours of ceaseless study, and, to 
do him justice, he had never weakly allowed himself to drift into any 
practices which would prevent him arriving integer ad pugnam at the 
end of the coming term. In consequence, he was even now, at the 
eleventh hour, in the position of having no work for his idle hands to 
do. Satan, however, was spared any trouble as labour-agent in the 
matter by the Youth’s unexpectedly running into Bromley, of St. Luke’s, 
looking very gigantic and very uncomfortable in the prescribed topper 
and frocker. The Youth, who knew Bromley before Oxford, having 
been in the same house with him at Cliffborough, was quite startled to 
find the giant, whose dislike for town was proverbial, walking the pave- 
ment “ gotten up regardless of expense,” in preference to killing birds 
and things in a Norfolk jacket on his native heath. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the Youth, “it’s the Brumlet! What 
are you doing in town ?” 

Bromley turned to the Youth with his usual sweet smile. 

“ This is beastly,” he observed, shaking hands with the Youth with 
feeling. 

“D’you refer to meeting me?” queried the Youth. 

“Oh, Lord, no, old chap,” said Bromley, inserting his fingers in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, and wriggling the upper part of his body; 
“] mean this town life. Beastly unhealthy.” 

“ Been in town long?” asked the Youth. 

“Since half-past two,” replied Bromley; “and I’m not going up 
till to-morrow. Don’t know what the deuce to do with myself. Couldnt 
we go to the swimming baths, or something ? ” 

“ Brummles, you’re the very man I want,” put in the Youth. “Come 
and tea first at Mrs. Robertson’s.” 

Bromley looked nervous. 

“T don’t think I will, old man,” he ventured. “ I—I don’t know her, 
and—er—and I rather bar these drawing-room wheezes, you know, 
and-——” 
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“Oh, don’t talk rot!” broke in the amused Youth; “ Mrs. Robert- 
son’s a shop,” and succeeded in dragging the lengthy undergraduate 
into the tea-rooms, after promising him that he wouldn’t have to talk 
to any females. 

Safely seated, the Youth opened fire. 

“Where are you staying?” he inquired. 

“Waterloo Hotel, Jermyn Street,” replied Bromley. 

“What on earth are you going to do with yourself all the evening ?” 

“I don’t know,” said the unsuspecting Bromley. “Can you suggest 
anything ?” 

“Good man,” said the Youth, patting the St. Luke’s man’s length of 
back, “ you must come to our dance.” 

Bromley’s face assumed the expression of a hunted stag. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” he began, “I rather intended going to 
see the great fight at the Aquarium.” 

“Rot!” observed the Youth, briefly. “You're coming to our dance 
at eight.” 

Bromley’s expression deepened into a suggestion of a wounded and 
despairing fawn. 

“Well, I'll see if I can manage to 

“No, you won't, old man,” returned the Youth. “ You'll just go 
back to Jermer’s with me after tea—I’ll wait while you dress—we'll do 
a grillers at the Troc. and then cab it on to my place. Then you'll 
watch me dress ; then, arm in arm, we enter the ball-room. I only wish 
I could put you up, only we’ve got the house full.” 

And Bromley, who was the weakest-minded giant that ever put a 
weight, followed out this programme to the letter, and prayed for 
strength to face the feminine. 

The Youth’s people were quite delighted with Bromley, whem the 
Youth (base betrayer) left in their charge while he dressed. 

“It is most refreshing,” said Mrs. Ashby to him afterwards, “to 
meet a young man who is not simply eaten up with conceit.” 

“My dear mother,” returned the Youth, a trifle nastily, “when a 
man is practically without any brains whatsoever, I see no reason why 
he should be eaten up with conceit.” 

“TI certainly should not think,” remarked the Youth’s sister, “ that 
he was overburdened with ideas.” 

The Youth turned on his sister. 

“Old Brummles is one of the very best chaps I know,” he snapped. 

“TI was just about,” continued Edith, calmly, “to say that I liked 


” 
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Mr. Bromley extremely, and that, even if he is uncommunicative, he is 
worth ten of your apish Smythes.” 

“Perhaps you think so,” returned the Youth. “ Personally, I prefer 
a man with a little conversation.” 

“I dare say,” observed Edith, with true feminine irrelevance, “you 
wouldn’t mind being as good-looking as Mr. Bromley.” 

“ What the deuce has that got to do with it?” cried the exasperated 
Youth. “As jong as a man’s good-looking, I suppose you don’t mind 
if he’s got the brains of a boy of twelve.” 

“ My dearest pet,” observed his sister, “you turned on me a minute 
ago because I said he was rather dull.” 

“Oh, go”—the Youth swallowed—“ away !” 

“ Good-bye, darling,” waved his sister, obeying his injunctions. 

The Youth worked off his temper in the arduous duties of introduc- 
tion. Bromley he entrusted to a decadent poetess. He was further 
relieved by the arrival of the Cynic, who was in his very best form. He 
declined to take part in the choric rites. 

“The English dance,” he observed, “is the homceopathic and, need- 
less to say, unsuccessful remedy for extreme melancholy,” and requested 
to be introduced, for sitting-out purposes, to a damsel who struck him 
as after Rembrandt. “Yes,” he added, thoughtfully, “there is about 
her features a distinct touch of chiaroscuro.” 

The Youth introduced the Cynic to his pretty cousin. 

“Mr. Smythe,” he remarked, to the Cynic’s confusion, “says that 
you have a touch of chiaroscuro.” 

“Qh, no; it’s only a bad cold, I think,” exclaimed the alarmed girl. 

Vera was a late arrival. The Youth was thinking of selecting a 
partner for a valse, when he suddenly saw his mother shaking hands 
with a tall, dark girl, accompanied by a slight young man. The Youth 
recognised the latter as a young medical student—rather a bounder, he 
had always thought—-the son of one of his father’s clients. The girl was 
more than well-favoured. Mrs. Ashby beckoned the Youth to her side. 
The Youth obeyed with promptitude, as becomes a dutiful son. It was 
thus that he first met Vera. 

“Will you find Miss Yhurlow some partners, Hugh?” asked his 
mother. 

The filial Youth initiated his obedience by writing down his own 
name for the supper dance. 

“ Shall we finish this valse ?” he suggested, “ and then I| can introduce 
some partners to you.” 
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Vera assented. 

“Your mother tells me you are keen on football,” she said, as they 
floated off. “If I were a man, I should like to be an athlete.” 

The Youth was charmed with Vera. He told her about football 
at Oxford. “You want to be a bit tough,” he acknowledged, “to 
get through some of those college matches.” He also informed her 
how he played for the Old Cliffburians. (The Youth had a place 
in the “A” team; but, then, there is no need to bewilder a girl with 
technicalities.) 

“Look here,” he said, with enthusiasm, “I’m coming down from 
Oxford on Saturday to play against the Old Merchant Taylors at 
Richmond. Couldn’t you get your brother to bring you to see the 
game?” 

Vera shook her head. 

“Harry’s so mad about his lacrosse,” she explained; “he never 
would do anything else on a Saturday afternoon. Of course, I should 
love to ; but it’s quite impossible.” 

The Youth indulged in a mental optative about Harry and his 
lacrosse. 

“No,” repeated Vera, to his suggested persuasion of Harry ; “I’m 
afraid it can’t be managed.” 

“Who is that very tall fellow over there?” asked Vera, as the music 
stopped. 

The Youth followed his partner’s eyes, and saw Bromley silently 
regarding the floor, seated next to the poetess. There was a singular 
absence of sparkling dialogue between the pair. 

“Qh, that’s Bromley, of Luke’s,” responded the Youth. “He's at 
Oxford with me.” 

“What a splendid man!” exclaimed Vera, with her eyes still on the 
giant. 

“Oh, he’s a fine-looking chap,” replied the Youth, with some in- 
difference. “I'll be finding you some partners,” he continued, rising 
hastily. 

“Oh, Mr. Ashby,” put in Vera, “I wonder if you’d introduce 
Mr. Bromley to me? Only if he’s likely to tell me some more 
about Oxford,” she added, with a bright glance at the Youth. “All 
that I’ve heard from you is so interesting.” 

The partially mollified Youth made his way across to Bromley. 
The latter, though pleased to be rescued from the poetess, was not 
over eager to face fresh feminine dangers, and suggested a further 
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inspection of a hunting picture he had seen in the hall. But Vera's 
eyes were on the pair, and the Youth resolutely marched the captive 
giant across and presented him. 

“I want to hear a lot about Oxford, Mr. Bromley,” said Vera, 
making room for him beside her. 

Bromley looked hard at his left foot and observed, after some 
deliberation, that Oxford was first-class. 

The Youth retired to select more partners for Vera, an of.ice which 
he executed with skill and some discernment, carefully avoiding Teddy 
Graves, who was just off to the front. The Youth felt it his duty to 
check the glowing militarism of the age. 

While Vera was pulling Bromley through the lancers, the Youth 
discovered the Cynic in the corner of the room, a languid wallflower. 

“ There is at any rate,” expounded the Cynic, “an element of variety 
in the English ball-room. While the valse typifies the damalité of Bel- 
gravia, the lancers suggests the horse-play of Hampstead Heath 
Occasionally,” continued the Cynic, glancing towards Bromley, who had 
just “visited” and violently floored a middle-aged cleric, “it develops 
into a mere Smithfield shambles.” 

The Youth drew the Cynic’s attention to Vera, and allowed himself 
to enthuse. 

“ Pas si mauvaise, pas si mauvaise,” murmured the Cynic, absently, 
pondering on further alliteration. 

Vera was just engaged in doing up Bromley’s glove for him, an 
operation which, to the Youth’s annoyance, seemed to take some con- 
siderable time. The Youth felt irritated, and turned on the Cynic. 

“ My dear man,” he said, sharply, “ that’s not French.” 

The Cynic shifted his position. 

“Our worthy friend Bromley,” he remarked hastily, “has the con- 
versational powers of a fairly average hedgehog.” 

“ Poor old Brummles !” said the Youth. 

“What do you mean is not French ?” inquired the Cynic. 

“ Pas si mauvaise,” returned the Youth. “No Frenchman would ever 
say ‘ Pas si mauvaise.’ ” 

The Cynic smiled indulgently. 

“ Argot, my dear fellow,” he explained, “the argot of the Parisian 
gamin.” 

“ Oh, piffle!” replied the Youth. 

“You may introduce me afterwards to the lady,” observed the Cynic. 
“T like her upper lip.” 
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The youth, who was not averse to dissolving Vera’s partnership 
with Bromley, led the Cynic to her directly the lancers was over. The 
siege raised, the relieved Bromley bolted to the smoking-room. Vera 
bit her lip. She inclined her head to the Cynic. 

“Mr. Bromley tells me,” she said, addressing the Youth, “ that Black- 
heath have been having a very good season.” 

“I must plead guilty,” put in the Cynic, “to an ignorance of the 
suburban districts. Have they any season in particular?” 

“I was talking about football,” said Vera, somewhat coldly. 

“ Ah, I see,” remarked the Cynic. “I’m afraid my knowledge of 
that weighty issue”—the Cynic had played the game for six years 
at school, and afterwards occasionally at Oxford—“is ume quantité 
négligeable.” 

“T am sorry,” responded Vera; “you see, I am rather fond of 
it, and I thought all Oxford men were. Mr. Ashby is. Will you 
take me to your mother, Mr. Ashby? I have a message I forgot to 
give her.” 

The Youth, not displeased, took charge of Vera, while the Cynic 
remained, glad to be rid of so shallow a person. Even an upper lip 
cannot redeem shallowness. 

The Youth, as he had arranged, took Vera down tosupper. Football 
and trifle proved an excellent mixture, and Vera showed not a little 
interest in the Youth’s kneecap. She was very prettily terrified at his 
account of how the Corpus men had broken his collar-bone. 

“A man has to risk that kind of thing,” remarked the Youth with a 
devil-may-care laugh. 

“TI suppose it’s only the very strongest ones,” said Vera, “ who don't 
get hurt.” 

It was a pity that Vera, so charming for the most part, was occa- 
sionally a little stupid. 

“Was Mr. Bromley playing when you broke your collar-bone?” 
asked Vera. 

“ Oh, no,” responded the Youth. “Bromley’s a Luke’s man.” 

“ He does play, though?” 

“ Oh, yes ; he plays,” assented the Youth. “ Much too long to pack 
well in the scrum, but useful at times out of touch.” 

“He must be an awfully good player, though,” said Vera. “He's so 
tall and strong.” 

Vera was certainly at times distinctly stupid. 

“ Have you ever played with Mr. Bromley?” went on Vera. 
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“ Oh, often,” replied the Youth. “I was at Cliffborough with him. 
Besides, he sometimes gets a place in the Old Cliffburians.” 

“The Old Cliffburians ? .Why, then—is he playing on Saturday ?” 

“I believe he is,” replied the Youth. “We've had several men 
crocked lately.” 

A subtlety which, unfortunately, was rather wasted on Vera. 

There was a long pause. Vera clasped her hands over her knees, 
and gazed thoughtfully in front of her. The Youth, for his own part, 
was engaged in a mental conflict. He wanted another dance with Vera, 
and the only number he had open was No. 19. Now, for No. 19, which 
was a valse, the orchestra were going to play “ Asthore.” “ Asthore” 
had been a favourite song of Maisie’s, and the Youth could not hear it 
without deep emotion. The words, too, seemed so applicable, though 
it required some stretch of the imagination to regard Kensington as 
“far across the sea.” But, then, even this might be merely poet’s licence 
for the Regent’s Canal or the Serpentine. Besides, St. John’s Wocd 
and Kensington, we are told, are very far apart. The Epicurean Youth 
had looked forward with some pleasure to exhuming the remains of his 
dead love to slow valse music behind a palm in the conservatory. But 
now came a difficulty. The Youth wanted another dance with Vera. 
Vera, of course, was nothing to him—no woman ever could be to him 
as Maisie had been ; that is the kind of thing that can only be felt once. 
But some of them served to help him pass the time, to keep his mind 
from his sorrow. Vera he had discovered this evening to be particu- 
larly potent as a mental anzsthetic. And Vera, he saw, as he consulted 
her programme, which hung from the prettiest of wrists, was disengaged 
for No. 19. Would it not be better—nay, would it not be the more 
manly part ?—to fight his grief and his pain before all men in the 
ball-room than to give weak way to a solitary despair in the con- 
servatory ? 

The Youth fingered Vera’s programme. 

“ May I have No. 19?” he asked. 

“Tm afraid ” began Vera. 

At this moment Bromley came up to the Youth. 

“T say, old chap, I think I must be off.” 

“Oh, rot! You're not going, old man?” observed the Youth. 

“Surely you needn’t go, Mr. Bromley ?” said Vera. 

Bromley blushed, but was obdurate. He didn’t feel very fit, and 
thought he’d get back to bed. 

The Youth was hospitably pressing. He couldn’t help wishing that 
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Bromley would buck up and decide either way, as he was interrupting 
the 7éte-a-téte with Vera. 

Bromley was nervously resolute and said good-bye to Vera. 

“TI suppose you want to keep very fresh for your game on Satur- 
day ?” suggested Vera, as he shook hands with her. 

“Oh, yes; against the O.M.T.’s,” returned Bromley. “I suppose 
Ashby told you I was playing.” 

The Youth accompanied Bromley to the front door. 

“ Good-bye, Brummles, old man,” he said. “ You’re an awful blighter 
to clear out like this.” 

Bromley apologised profusely. He felt rather cheap. Dances 
weren’t much in his line, and town life, he thought, was a bit of a bad 
egg. Thanks, awfully, for a ripping evening. 

The Youth returned with speed to Vera. She was tapping her foot 
on the floor, and gazing at her fan. She looked up brightly on the 
Youth’s approach. 

“Did you say you could give me No. 19?” asked the Youth, 
earnestly, bending over her. 

Vera dropped her eyes. 

“T have been keeping it for you,” she said. 

She really was charming. 

When No. 19 arrived the Youth did not regret having chosen the 
better part, and conversed gaily with Vera as she whirled round the 
room in his arms, for all the world as though a bitter sorrow were not 
gnawing at his heart-strings. 

Vera enthusiastically kept the conversation to football. She bewailed 
repeatedly her inability to come and see the match on Saturday. At last 
she was unable to contain herself any longer. 

“Harry must bring me!” she exclaimed impulsively. 

Sorrow, of course, was now the chief feature of the Youth’s life, but 
he began to feel that temporary anesthetics were more plentiful than 
had before appeared. In fact, his manner approached to actual excite- 
ment as he cried : 

“ T’'ll go and ask him now.” 

Vera caught his sleeve. 

“ You had better leave it all to me,” she said. “I haven’t got another 
dance ”—(Vera’s programme was full up to the fourth extra, and she 
gently refused to cut anybody: she did not think it very nice)—“ but 
if you'll see me just before I go I’ll tell you how I get on.” 

No suffering patient was ever more anxious for a merciful anzsthetic 
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than the Youth for another dance with Vera; but it could not be 
managed ; nor could the musicians, even at the Youth’s request, see 
their way to turning on the fifth extra before the first. 

Eventually the Youth accompanied Vera and her brother to their cab. 

“ What luck? ” he asked, eagerly, as Thurlow silvered the guardian 
of the cloak-room. 

“ Harry won’t bring me,” whispered Vera, hastily ; “ but —but what 
did you say your college was ?” 

“St. Valentine’s. Why?” 

“Buck up, Vera,’ called her brother from the cab door. 

“T’ll write to you,” whispered Vera, as she gathered up her skirts. 

The Youth smiled as he watched them drive off. And he took three 
steps in his stride as he went up later on to his bed-room. His anzs- 
thetic seemed to possess the properties of a stimulant. 

The Youth returned to Oxford the next day. Vera’s note arrived 


on the following morning : 
71 Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington. 


Dear Mr. AsHBy,—My brother cannot bring me to see your match, so I am going to do 
a very dreadful thing, and ask you to take me by myself. I will be at Gloucester Road Station 


atone. A dientét. es 


P.S.—It has just occurred to me that you and Mr. Bromley would most likely have arranged 
to go together. In that case, I suppose you would both meet me ? 


The Youth, of course, disregarded this afterthought. Three-cornered 
parties are no catch whatsoever; nor, of course, did the girl mean 
it. The prospect, on the whole, was decidedly pleasant : an afternoon's 
téte-d-téte with Vera. The footer really was rather a nuisance: he 
would have preferred Niagara or a matinée. But then, of course, he 
had to thank footer as the ratson a’étre of the whole thing. Besides, 
there would be opportunities for prowess ; he would have to do a lot of 
work in the open against the Old Merchant Taylors. He pictured him- 
self hurling three-quarters into touch, at her feet, as a kind of offering. 
The Youth smiled, ard felt Homeric. 

The Youth took a stroll in the High, and bought some ties. Inside 
Shepperd’s he met Cardrake, of Trinity, another Old Cliffburian. 

“ Heard about old Brummles ?” queried Cardrake. 

“No—what?” 

“ Crocked.” 

“No —really ?” 

“ Knee,” said Cardrake, laconically. “Water, I believe. Six weeks’ 
touch. Fug soccer of all things.” 
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“ Harder,” said the Youth. 

Unhappily, however, Cardrake had stiil worse news. Could the 
Youth let him have that tenner he owed him? Fact was, his tailors had 
been coming over very nasty, and he wanted to keep out of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court. Awful sorry to worry. The Youth totted up his assets, 
Six quid. He gave Cardrake five, promising him the rest on Monday. 

“T shall have to screw a tenner out of the governor at lunch to- 
morrow,” he thought. 

Great Scott! He had forgotten. He'd never have time to go home 
to lunch if he was going to meet Vera at one. He'd have to make some 
excuse to his people. But, then, he wanted the money, especially if he 
was to give Vera a lunch somewhere. And he didn’t know how his 
people would take it if he just rushed in for five minutes in order to ask 
for more funds. That is the sort of request which, to be diplomatic, 
should be post-prandial. 

His difficulty was partly solved by a letter he received from his 
father after “ hall.” 

“You had better not come home to lunch on Saturday,” his father 
told him, “ as your mother, Edith, and I shall be spending the day with 
your Aunt Clara. Your mother has not been very well. If you would 
like to see her you might look in at Portland Place; I think your aunt 
would like to see you.” 

“ Good egg!” observed the Youth aloud in the lodge. He could 
now, with some decency, visit his parents for five or ten minutes, ask 
after his mother’s health and obtain money from his father. His train 
from Oxford arrived at 12.15, and he would have to squeeze in his 
parental visit between that and meeting Vera at one. 

The Youth dressed himself with some care the next morning before 
catching the 10.55 to town. He put his smartest pair of football stock- 
ings in his bag, and was careful not to forget his silver-braided St. 
Valentine’s cap, with its gorgeous “ 1898-9” on the front. Then a 
thought suddenly occurred to him: Whitaker, of Conduit Street, would 
surely have his overcoat ready by now. He must call for it after seeing 
his father, and before meeting Vera. For the present, he contented 
himself with his old coat, which would keep him warm during the journey. 

Then happened the first of a series of unfortunate incidents which 
were to lead to the Youth’s undoing. The 10.55—Uusually most reliable 
of trains—owing to some block on the line, was twenty minutes late. 
The Youth had sat in the corner of his carriage, looking at his watch 
and chafing at the delay. It would be quite impossible now to go to 
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Portland Place before meeting Vera. But go there he must. He would 
have to meet Vera first, and then drive with her to Portland Place, and 
ask her to wait outside for him in the cab while he went in. 

After all, he would have heaps of time for this. His train to Rich- 
mond, as advertised in the “Sportsman,” was the 2.15 from Waterloo ; 
but then, one or two men always turned up rather late, so he might just 
as well go by the District, and take the 2.33 from Bishop’s Road. In 
this case, he need not bother to lug his bag all over London, but might 
just as well leave it in the cloak-room at Bishop’s Road, and pick it up 
when starting for Richmond ; and he could drive to the tailors’ on the 
way to Gloucester Road. Then, when he rejoined. Vera, after seeing 
his people at his aunt’s, they would have time to do a lunch somewhere 
before catching the 2.33 from Bishop’s Road to Richmond. 

The Youth reached Paddington at twenty-five minutes to one. 
Leaping out of the train into a hansom, he told the man to drive him 
round to Bishop’s Road Station. Here he deposited his bag in the 
cloak-room, receiving a ticket for it, which he hastily crammed in the 
ticket-pocket of his overcoat. 

“ Now, Whitaker’s, tailors, Conduit Street,” he called to the driver, 
and looked at his watch as he leant back in the cab. Twenty minutes 
to one. Jove! it would be a bit of a rush. But he couldn’t possibly 
meet Vera in an old overcoat. He consulted his watch again as the cab 
turned into Bond Street. Five to one. The Youth drummed nervously 
with both feet on the floor of the cab. Vera wasn’t the kind of girl to 
wait for a chap. The Youth bit his nails. He leapt out of the cab 
almost before it had stopped, and rushed into Whitaker’s, tearing off 
his overcoat as he went. 

“Your overcoat’s just ready, sir,” he was told. 

“No time to try it on,” gasped the Youth. “TI’ll leave the other coat 
here,” and, throwing down his old coat, he dashed back to his cab, with 
the new garment flung over his arm. 

“Gloucester Road Station, quick as you like,” he cried. 

The inside of a hansom is not an ideal place for putting on a Chester- 
field overcoat, and the Youth contented himself with -. alternately 
admiring it as it lay over his arm and looking at his watch. Luckily 
the horse was a good one, and Automedon was just sufficiently inebri- 
ated. They reached Gloucester Road at just a quarter past one. Vera 
was there, in a cerulean toque, with hirsute embellishments, The Youth 
jumped out of the cab, and greeted her with enthusiasm. He apolo- 
gised profusely for his lateness 
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“Qh, I'll forgive you,” said Vera. “You came up by yourself?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the Youth, motioning to the cabman to wait. “] 
say, do you mind driving to Portland Place with me first? I'll explain 
to you on the way. We haven’t got over much time.” 

Vera assented, and the Youth helped her into the cab. 

On the way he entered into lengthy explanations, showing the 
necessity of the visit to Portland Place. 

“You see, my mater hasn't been very well,” he said, “ and they'd be 
awfully sick, knowing I’m in town to-day, if I didn’t look in on them.” 

“Yes ; I quite understand,” answered Vera. “Isn’t it awfully slow 
making that long journey from Oxford all by yourself?” 

“Oh, there’s always a lot of other Varsity men come up to town by 
the same train on Saturdays,” remarked the Youth. “ Look here, do you 
mind if I leave you at the end of Portland Place in the cab for about 
four minutes, while I dash into my aunt's? Of course, it wouldn't do 
for us to be seen together.” 

Vera agreed. 

The Youth reiterated at length the pressing reasons for his looking 
in at Portland Place. 

“]T say, are you certain you don’t mind?” he urged. “ You see, it’s 
the only thing I can do.” 

Vera assured him of her compliance. There was a long silence. The 
cab passed Queen’s Hall, and neared the Langham Hotel. 

“Perhaps he'd better stop just after the Langham,” said the Youth. 

“TI suppose the others go straight on from Paddington to Rich- 
mond ?” observed Vera. 

“The others?” queried the Youth, pushing open the trapdoor above 
his head. “Stop just the other side of the Langham,” he called to the 
driver. . 

“ The other Old Cliffburians who’ve come up from Oxford to-day.” 

“Oh, I’m the only man of our team who’s come up to-day,” returned 
the Youth. “Of course, I never told you: old Brummles got hurt the 
other day. He’s seen the last of footer field for six weeks,” he added, 
rising and leaning on the splashboard as the cab slowly drew up to the 
pavement. 

“Isn’t he going to Richmond, then ?” 

“ Hardly,” said the youth, getting out. “ I’ll bet he doesn’t leave his 
room fora month. I'll be back in under five minutes. Are you sure 
you don’t mind?” The Youth closed the door on Vera. “I'll ieave J 
my overcoat with you as a hostage,” he laughed, and walked briskly 
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down Portland Place to No. 100. He looked back at the cab as he rang 
the bell ; it was a good thirty yards off, and even were his people to be 
looking out of window, they could not have seen anything. 

The maid told him that his aunt and his parents were at lunch, but 
that she had instructions to take him to them. The Youth was shown 
into the dining-room. 

“You're just in time for some lunch, Hugh,” said his aunt, as the 
Youth made his osculatory round. 

The Youth assured his aunt, in answer to repeated appeals, that he 
had already lunched. He had only got about three minutes to spare, 
but had thought he would like to see his aunt, and inquire after his 
mother’s health. The Youth inwardly wondered how he was to get a 
chance of consulting his father finai.cially. 

“ Well, if you are quite sure you have had lunch, we won’t press you,” 
said his aunt ; “ but we are not going to let you run away at once.” 

The Youth explained to his aunt that he had to get to Richmond, 
and that Time and football captains wait for no man. 

“ Nonsense, Hugh,” put in his mother. “ Your aunt hasn’t seen you 
for some time. Surely you put her before your silly football ?” 

Here Mr. Ashby, who knew something of the sovereignty of sport, 
interposed. Hugh certainly mustn’t be late for his match. By what 
train was he going to Richmond ? 

The Youth, determining to pitch it strong, replied the 2.10 from 
Waterloo. 

“The 2.15, to be correct,” said his accurate parent, as he consulted 
his watch. “It is now twenty-five minutes to two. If you leave here 
in a quarter of an hour’s time you will do it comfortably. I don’t mind 
standing you a cab.” 

The Youth, inwardly cursing his father’s legal exactitude, lost his 
head, and in his haste said the wrong thing. 

“T must be off at once, as I’ve left my bag in the cloak-room at 
Bishop’s Road.” 

Mr. Ashby shut his watch with a snap. 

“In that case,” he said, “ it is quite impossible for you to catch the 
2.15 from Waterloo. You'll have to go by the District. Sit down, and 
we'll look you out a train.” 

The Youth, mentally paralysed for the moment, sank into a chair. 

“Do you want a time-table, Edward?” asked the Youth’s aunt. 

The Youth, utterly confounded, sat in a dazed state, while a “ Brad- 
shaw ” was brought and his father looked out trains. He pictured Vera 
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waiting at the end of Portland Place in the hansom, and then suddenly 
a new fear came upon him. His father had said something about pro- 
viding him with a cab. His blood ran cold. Mr. Ashby closed the 
“ Bradshaw,” and tossed it on to a chair behind him. 

“Two twenty-three,” he said, “from Bishop’s Road. Cab here to 
Bishop’s Road, twenty minutes. You must leave here in twenty 
minutes’ time.” 

The Youth rose to his feet for a last effort. 











‘‘ Two twenty-three,” he said, ‘‘ from Bishop’s Road.” O. Eckhardt. 


“T can easily do it by ’bus if I leave now,” he said wildly ; “there's 
no need to spend a cab fare.” 

“I could wish,” said his father, “that you were always as careful. 
Anyhow, my boy, you needn’t worry, as I’m going to pay for your cab.” 

The Youth realised the absurdity of further protest. Nevertheless, 
he had already begun some rambling objection when he caught in his 
father’s eye the wonder of a very slight suspicion. His protest died in 
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an incoherent murmur, and he resumed his seat. His father continued 
to make an excellent lunch. The Youth sat still in a state of almost 
paralytic impotence. His aunt seemed to be talking to somebody about 
Oxford: the Youth, suddenly realising that she was gazing at him in 
astonishment, awoke to the fact that she had asked him a question, and 
that he was gibbering at her. He pulled himself together, and managed 
to converse for a little with some appearance of sanity. He watched 
the clock feverishly, and at five minutes to two rose to go. 

“Oh, dear me ; must you be off?” exclaimed his aunt. “ Jacques, 
tell Willis to call a cab;” and the maid walked towards the door with 
a haste that seemed nothing short of malignant. 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” almost shrieked the Youth; but again caught 
the surprised gaze of his aunt and family. 

“ What is the matter, Hugh?” inquired his mother. 

The Youth staggered his round of farewells. 

His father rose. 

“T’ll see you safely off,” he said, and walked out into the hall. 

The terrified Youth dared not protest. 

“Whatever made you come up on a bitter day like this without your 
overcoat ?” called his mother. 

A maid was plying a cab whistle on the doorstep. 

The Youth was about to hurry out when his father stepped in front 
of him. 

“There’s a cab by the Langham,” he said to the servant. 

The Youth turned his back and shut his eyes. A numb terrors held 
him in its grip. 

“ There’s some one in that one, sir,” said the maid. 

The Youth did not dare open his eyes. Every moment he expected 
Vera’s cabman to recognise him, and drive up with a jingle of bells. 

At this moment a hansom raced out of Devonshire Street and up to 
the door. 

“ Good-bye, gov’nor,” gulped the Youth, snatching his father’s hand, 
and bashed down the steps, hunching his shoulders and turning up his 
collar with one hand as he went. The pavement reached, he sidled 
towards the cab ; then, with a gasp of “ Bishop’s Road,” was in it in one 
bound. His father remained on the doorstep, and stared while the cab 
drove off. It subsequently transpired that he believed the Youth spoke 
only too truly when he said that he had lunched. 

The cab bowled up Portland Place, and took one of the turnings on 
the left. The Youth dashed open the trap above him : 
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“ Back as hard as you can go to the Langham.” 

The coast would be clear of relations by this time, and get back to 
Vera he absolutely must. What must she have thought when she saw 
him come out of the house and drive off? The Youth stood up in his 
excitement, and leant on the splashboard of the cab as it swung round 
into Portland Place. . 

The street was entirely empty of traffic. 

The Youth sank back into his seat in speechless dismay. But ina 
moment he flung up the trap again. He must overtake Vera at all costs. 

“ Straight on up Regent Street. Drive like the devil!” 

It was only a chance. Perhaps she had already dismissed her cab. 
Suddenly it dawned on the Youth that in this case she would have had 
to pay, not only for the journey she and the Youth had made in it, but 
for the Youth’s private journey from Paddington to Gloucester Road. 
The Youth squirmed in his seat. But surely she would not dismiss it, 
but drive on to her home. Then she would have to pay for it just the 
same. Great Scott! Suppose she had no money, which was extremely 
likely ; she would have to get her people to pay the cab. How could she 
possibly account for a five or six shilling fare, and would they 

Of a sudden a fearful thought gripped the Youth by the throat, and 
he nearly shrieked aloud. Vera had his overcoat with her. 

At this moment a hansom just in front of the Youth turned off into 
Hanover Street, and he caught a glimpse of a blue-and-brown toque. 

“Quick— follow that cab down Hanover Street!” he yelled, to his 
driver. 

They overtook and passed their quarry in Hanover Square. The 
owner of the blue-and-brown toque was a negress of mature years. 

Then the utter hopelessness of the search was borne in upon the 
Youth. He had a recollection of driving with Vera up part of Regent 
Street, but beyond that, and a vague memory of side streets, he could not 
remember what route they had taken from Gloucester Road. What 
possible chance had he of finding her? No; it was only left for him to 
go on to Richmond and play his match. He looked at his watch. He 
had not over-much time to get to Bishop’s Road. He gave directions to 
the cabman, and spent the drive to Bishop’s Road between fits of vitu- 
perative soliloquy and dumb despondency. 

When he reached Bishop’s Road he was horrified to find that his 
watch was five minutes slow, and that his train was already due. He 
booked his ticket to Richmond and rushed to the cloak-room. 

“ I’ve got a bag in here,” he said, feeling in his pocket for the ticket. 
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The man waited stolidly behind the broad counter. The Youth 
paused with his hand in his pocket and swore audibly. He had left the 
cloak-room ticket in his old overcoat at Whitaker’s. 

At this moment he heard a train enter the station. 

“Oh, I’ve lost the ticket,” said the Youth, hurriedly ; “but that’s the 
bag down there.” 

“Can't give you the bag without the ticket,” said the man, shortly. 

“ My good man,” cried the Youth, imperiously, “ surely you remem- 
ber me leaving the bag here ?” 

“Haw! haw!” mimicked a shoeblack behind the Youth’s back. 
“Chase me, girls! I’m a giddy young whelk!” 

The man obdurately refused to give up the bag without the ticket ; 
the Youth stormed and swore; a crowd of loiterers collected, and the 
shoeblack continued to solicit feminine pursuit. The infuriated Youth 
was about to leap the counter and seize the bag, when he remembered 
the club tie incident, and refrained. He heard the train begin to leave 
the station. Abandoning the bag, he made a dash down the stairs, but 
found the barrier closed and the train disappearing. 

There was no other train to Richmond for an hour. The Youth 
crossed the subway to the Great Western Station, and, sitting down on 
a seat, cursed steadily and without interruption until 3.18, when he 
returned to Oxford, a crushed and gibbering wreck. 

On Sunday morning he received a letter from the secretary of the 
Old Cliffburian Football Club. Its exact terms cannot be mentioned, 
but its purport may be guessed. The secretary of an Old Boys’ team 
might be in other respects a long-suffering or apathetic man; he might 
look on with a smile while you murdered his family and buried them 
under the hearthstone ; but leave his team a man short in an important 
match, and the best thing you can do is to go abroad for six years and 
wear a false beard. 

Directly after breakfast he wrote a long letter to Vera, explaining 
the whole awful list of circumstances, and begging for an answer to say 
she understood and forgave. For four days he waited in vain, and then, 
unable to stand the suspense, he wrote again at greater length, asking 
for an interview. He was afraid he had got her into a shocking row ; 
he could, of course, see exactly what had happened. That beastly over- 
coat of his. “You had nomoney ; you had to drive home and get your 
people to pay the cab. They, of course, spotted the overcoat, and that 
gave the whole thing away. Can’t you arrange to see me and tell me 
you aren’t angry with me? Perhaps | can help you.” 
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On Friday morning a letter arrived in Vera’s handwriting. The 
Youth tore it eagerly open. 

Dear Mr. AsHBy,—Everything happened exactly as you say. There has been a fearful 
row, and mother is awfully angry with me, so don’t write any more: I can’t possibly see you. 


Yours sincerely, 
¥. TF. 


P.S.—I can’t send the overcoat back, as they’ve taken it away, and I can’t tell them whose 
it 1s. 

The Youth read and re-read the postscript, then folded and pocketed 
the letter with deliberation. 

The Youth had made up his mind: there was only one thing to do. 
Vera was making matters worse for herself by shielding him. He must 
interview Mrs. Thurlow at once, tell her the truth, and take all the blame 
to himself. 

With a little diplomacy, he might show the irate mother that her 
daughter had not done anything so very shocking, after all. The Youth 
had ever been a chivalrous youth. Besides, there was a straightforward- 
ness about the action that might please Mrs. Thurlow—and Vera. 

With his noble intention still red-hot in him, he caught—without 
leave—the 10.55 to town, and at one was ascending the steps of 
71 Evelyn Gardens. Mrs. Thurlow was at home, and the Youth was 
shown into the drawing-room. 

Even now that his ardour had had time to cool he did not flinch. It 
has been observed before that the Youth was a Briton: he felt that he 
was doing the honourable thing ; and there was some chance of recover- 
ing his overcoat. 

Mrs. Thurlow entered, and the Youth introduced himself. There 
was an awkward pause; then the Youth, screwing up his courage, 
plunged im medias res. 

“| have come,” he said, “ about the overcoat.” 

“The overcoat!” repeated Mrs. Thurlow, with a pointless assump- 
tion of surprise. 

Then the Youth took a long breath, and told Mrs. Thurlow the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Mrs. Thurlow heard him through in perfect silence. 

“Does my daughter know that you are telling me this?” she asked, 
after a brief pause. 

“ She has no idea of it,” replied the Youth. 

“Then what made you do so?” 

The Youth squared his shoulders. 
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“T felt,” said he, “that it was the proper thing to do.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ashby,” said Mrs. Thurlow, with some calmness. 
“Your coat shall be returned to you. Good-bye.” 

The Youth was somewhat staggered at this attitude. He had had 
it in his mind to say many things—to point out the real triviality, from 
a broad point of view, of Vera’s offence, and, in a degree, his own. As 
it was, he said good-bye, and found himself out in the street with these 
things unsaid. 

“ Hullo, Ashby !” said a voice. 

The Youth looked up and saw Vera’s brother, the young medical 
student. 

“ How are you?” said the Youth, and then started and stared, with 
wide-open eyes, at Thurlow. 

“Ah!” observed that young man, with some satisfaction, “ you're 
looking at my overcoat.” : 

The statement was undeniable. 

“Smartish coat, eh?” remarked the medical student. “Tell you 
what, there’s a curious tale about this coat.” 

The Youth moistened his lips. 

“What’s that ?” he asked in a cracked whisper. 

“Why, last Saturday,” said Thurlow, flicking the ash off his cigarette, 
“my sister Vera—you know Vera—arrived home ina cab. It seemed 
she’d been shopping and run through her money ; so we sent the maid 
out to pay the cab. Well, in came the skivvy in a minute or two with 
an overcoat on her arm. 

“« Please, miss,’ she said, ‘here’s the overcoat. The cabman says you 
left it in the cab, and he wants two shillings more. He says he had to 
wait about a lot.’ 

“T gave the skivvy two bob, The mater looked fairly knocked. 

“* What on earth is it?’ she asked. 

“« Oh, that,’ said Vera. ‘I bought that at Shoolbred’s sale for Harry. 
It was awfully cheap.’ 

“Well, the mater seemed a bit surprised, and so was I, for that 
matter: Vera isn’t in the habit of buying me expensive overcoats ; and 
between you and me, this overcoat was never cut in Tottenham Court 
Road. There’s something deuced fishy about the whole thing. But the 
great thing is, I scoop a devilish good overcoat ; it didn’t fit me at first, 
but I had it shortened a good deal and made smaller generally : now it’s 
quite excellent, isn’t it? So I’m not going to worry about it—eh, would 
you?” 
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“No,” gulped the Youth; and, unable to trust himself further, 
gasped something about a train, and tore off down Gloucester Road. 

“Why are they such liars?” he shrieked to himself time after time 
as he sped to Oxford in an empty carriage. 

And next morning a parcel and a letter arrived for the Youth by the 
first post. The letter was from Vera: it was short but expressive. 

“You must be an idiot,” it concluded ; “anyone but an utter idiot 
would have known.” 

The parcel contained the overcoat. 

The Youth seized and hurled it with execrations into the corner of 
the room. And the remarks which, as a chivalrous gentleman, he could 
not address to Vera, he addressed to the overcoat. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE MONK. 


A monk went a fishing one summer’s day 
In a valley he loved of old: 

The stream was of silver, the sky was blue, 
And the meadows all green and gold. 

With joyful heart and a peaceful mind 
He wended his way along ; 

His eye was bright and his step was light, 
His love for this world was strong. 
“Oh! life is a blessing,” he gaily sang, 

“This life is the goodliest boon. 
And happy the man, be he fat or wan, 
Who fareth a-fishing in June. 
Heigho ! 
Who fareth a-fishing in June.” 
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He cast in his hook from a shady nook 
Overhung by an alder tree ; 
And forth from his bosom a book he drew, 
For he loved such society. 
Then down he lay on his back so broad, 
And let his gay fancies stray. 
And oft he looked at his book or hook, 
Or chanted a merry lay. 
“A health to the fishers of men,” quoth he: 
“A health to the fishers of fish. 
*Tis Godly to furnish the souls of men, 
’Tis goodly to furnish the dish. 
Heigho ! 
"Tis goodly to furnish the dish.” 


Oh! down went the sun, and the moon came up, 
But no fish to his hook came nigh. 
“The morrow may pay for the lack to-day,” 
Quoth the monk with contented sigh. 
So, health refreshed, with a mind devout, 
He turned to his humble cell, 
“Let others roam o’er the world,” said he, 
“But here let me always dwell. 
Oh! give me the valley of green and gold, 
Where life is so dainty a dream ; 
Oh! next to my God do I love my rod, 
And banks of yon silvery stream. 
Heigho! 
The banks of yon silvery stream.” 
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RIFLE-CLUBS AND RANGES. 


T is not within the province of this article to discuss the necessity 
for the formation of rifle-clubs, or the chances of invasion in the 
near or remote future, but we will assume, at the outset, that it is 
expedient to give to every able-bodied man facilities for acquiring 
some knowledge of rifle shooting, so that in case of need he may 

be of service in defending his country and his home. 

In the glorious days of the long-bow and the cloth-yard shaft, when 
there were butts on every village green, practice was compulsory, 
and fines and punishments were inflicted upon those who did not comply 
with the regulations ; but that amounted to conscription, which is the 
very thing we wish now-a-days to avoid, and we can best avoid it by 
continuing to show and to exercise that willing spirit which has already 
stood us in such good stead. 

The modern substitute for archery is not quite so cheap, nor is it so 
easy a pastime to provide for. We cannot grow Lee-Enfield rifles in 
our churchyards, nor is the village green large enough for a range. 
But, apart from the expediency of it, there are few pastimes so fascinat- 
ing as rifle-shooting, and those who take it up seriously become as keen 
on “bull-hunting ” as any golfer is on the royal and ancient game. 

At present, efficiency with the rifle can only be obtained cheaply by 
joining the Volunteers, entailing no inconsiderable sacrifice of time, 
especially in the first two years, during which the recruit has to put in a 
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minimum of sixty drills,and although the instruction that the Volunteers 
go through is very thorough, both in theory and practice, the proposed 
rifle-clubs are meant to reach men to whom a uniform has no attractions, 
or who have not the time or opportunity for volunteering. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that, at the beginning, the Volunteers 
must be the greatest friends of the movement. They hold almost all 
the ranges, and have, so to speak, the monopoly of rifle-shooting. The 
members of existing rifle-clubs are Volunteers or ex-Volunteers, and 
the Volunteer instructors will be the most likely men for the founders 
of the new clubs to approach with regard to coaching. Also the rifle- 
clubs will be prolific in recruits for the Volunteers, for they will be the 
means of bringing genius to light, as every form of genius has to be dis- 
covered at some time or another. The genius of the rifle—good shots 
are like good poets, born, not made—will soon find out where he is best 
off for shooting, and no rifle-club can ever offer him such facilities as 
can the Volunteers. Once he becomes a member of a corps, he hasa 
rifle allotted to him, which is practically his own property as long as he 
remains on the strength, except once a year, when it has to be returned 
in good condition to the armoury. Any number of shooting competitions 
are open to him—in his own company, in the corps generally, at the 
county rifle meeting, and at the meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Bisley, where the best of the competitions are open to Volunteers 
alone. The competitions open to civilians are match-rifle competitions, 
and the service rifle would be at a great disadvantage against the 
elaborate weapons built solely for putting on bullseyes. 

Rifle-clubs, then, will not be in opposition to the auxiliary forces, 
but rather may be to some degree training grounds for them. For, in 
case of an invasion, or a scare, our riflemen will surely be asked to 
volunteer, or to form a recognised military unit. Organisation and 
discipline are everything, and although the Boers seemed tv be ideal 
troops when in their successful hours, yet, the tide once turned, the 
effects of their want of discipline became at once apparent. Our 
invaders, again, would not recognise individual inhabitants “sniping ” on 
their own account as accredited combatants, and we do not wish our 
brave defenders to share the fate meted out to the franc-tireurs in the 
war of 1870. On these grounds we may expect the co-operation of the 
Volunteers in the scheme, and moreover, if ranges are established in 
greater numbers throughout the country, many Volunteers will join the 
rifle-clubs for the sake of practice, for which at present they have in 
many cases to go a long way. This will bring the civilian riflemen 
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more than ever in touch with them, and will also tend to bring into the 
clubs men of experience who will help the tiros by their advice. 

The Prime Minister’s ideal scheme of having a rifle-club in every 
parish, so that every man may learn to shoot almost at his own door, 
without any great expenditure of money, is magnificent; but the 
Government have done very little to help in the realisation of it. 

Their present proposals are absurdly inadequate, especially for the 
formation of clubs in small country towns and parishes, who would not 
be rich in funds, but from whom our most promising material would be 
obtained, and whose members—or prospective members—are the very 
men that the scheme is intended to get hold of. 

“Rifles and ammunition will be issued on payment at vocabulary 
rates to each club, in the proportion of one rifle to every ten members, 
and 100 rounds of ammunition per annum per member.” 

The clubs are to consist of at least twenty members, and are to be 
affiliated to the National Rifle Association. The “vocabulary” price 
of the rifle is £3 2s. and the ammunition £4 15s. per thousand rounds. 
Therefore a club of twenty members would have to pay £16 145. for 
their two rifles and 2,000 rounds of ammunition, and £1 besides for 
affiliation to the National Rifle Association. This makes no provision 
at all for range accommodation, and even where a range exists they will 
have to pay for the hire of targets. Should they luckily be rich, or 
have a patriotic benefactor to support them, even then the Government 
will not sell them any more rifles, though it gets a small profit from 
the vocabulary rate: they must go to a gunmaker and pay five or six 
guineas per rifle. So that under the provisions of this grandmotherly 
scheme the only chance is for the local squire or rich benefactor 
aforesaid to come forward and provide the necessary funds, find the 
land, build a range, and do all the work which the Government should 
do in order to provide for the defence of the country. It is doubtful 
whether the local authorities will prove to be sufficiently progressive to 
provide the sinews of war out of the rates, or whether the taxpayers 
will cheerfully assent to an extra penny in the pound while the 
Government collects its small profit from the vocabulary rate; but 
unless the encouragement given by the powers that be is of a more 
substantial kind the rifle-clubs will have an uphill fight. 

No account has been taken in this scheme of the fact that the 
nursery for the rifleman is the miniature range. By means of the 
Morris Tube, or some other form of miniature ammunition, all Volunteers 
are trained before they are allowed on the range. 
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The Morris Tube tits into the barrel of the service rifle, and takes 
a miniature cartridge, by means of which practice can be carried on at 
distances from twenty-five yards upwards. By this means the tiro 
becomes accustomed to the rifle which he will afterwards have to use, 
and gets to know the weight of the pull, and the balance. 

This is an important point, for to shoot with a heavy service rifle 
after practising with a lighter weapon is like playing on a full-sized 
billiard-table after being accustomed to a small one. Also, men going 
on the range for the first time should know and have confidence in the 
weapon they are about to use, both for the sake of their own happiness 
and that of the bystanders. 

Miniature ranges can be constructed anywhere, where a length 
of twenty-five yards can be obtained. The village hall could be 
commandeered for the purpose, all the requirements being a stout iron 
screen, and lights so arranged as not to throw a glare on the eye of 
the firer. The same care should be taken with the small ammunition 
as with the ordinary, as the bullet will penetrate over two inches of 
deal at twenty-five yards. It is best, if possible, to have the range 
indoors, with artificial light because then there are no conditions of 
weather to disturb the shooting, and the firer can see for himself the 
results of his errors in aiming. 

If the Government were to issue rifles fitted with the Morris Tube 
to the clubs, a start could at once be made pending the settlement 
of the range question, which is bound to take some time. The 
ammunition is not expensive, and, practical work once started, a club 
is much less likely to fall to the ground than it would be if left ina 
state of stagnation whilst considering how to get a range. 

Range accommodation will be the first consideration of every club. 
Where ranges already exist, targets can usually be hired, with markers, 
for about 10s. per day. 

At Bisley, the National Rifle Association charge 10s. per day, 
except on Saturdays or Bank holidays, when the charge is 12s. for each 
target. 

The cost of constructing a range will vary greatly, according to local 
conditions of land and labour ; and where land has to be purchased for 
the purpose the expense will be very heavy. If the targets can be 
backed against a hillside, so much the better, as the hill will be a natural 
butt, and will stop the bullets from going over. But in a flat country, 
a large tract of land will have to be set aside behind the butt, as the 
service rifle has a range of about 3,500 yards, and most bullets going 
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over the butt will carry fully as far, rendering all the intervening space 
unsafe, especially when tiros are practising. The range should be not 
less than 600 yards in length, and if possible to obtain space up 
to 800 or 1,000, so much the better. But for all practical purposes, 600 
is enough; and the tiros must learn. to shoot at 200 before they 
go back to five and six. The usual size of the target at 200 yards is 
four feet square, with a bullseye one fcot in diameter. At 500 and 
600 yards, the target is six feet square, with a two-foot bullseye, and 
at the long ranges the target is six feet by twelve feet, with a three-foot 
bullseye. This seems on paper to be absurdly large, but it looks 
small enough when you are aligning your sights on it half a mile 
away. It requires a very good shot indeed to hit a man at 800 yards, 
even if he exposes himself, and in an enclosed country such as ours, 
where there is generally plenty of cover, the fighting would probably be 
at much closer quarters than that, alt’iough the modern weapons have 
such a long range. Indeed, “decisive ” range is defined in the Musketry 
Regulations as being “ at or within 500 yards.” 

Where space cannot be obtained, or land is valuable, screened ranges 
may be constructed. These save a great deal of room, as no space is 
required behind the butt, large wooden screens filled with shingle being 
interposed between the firing point and the butt, so as to intercept any 
bullet going wide of the target or high. 

Of course, these screens add greatly to the expense of construction, 
but it is only in closely populated districts that they would be necessary. 
They are very annoying to shoot through, particularly when one has 
been accustomed to an open range, but safety is the first consideration, 
and a screened range is better than none at all, especially for purposes 
of instruction. 

On the open range, the chief difficulties to be met with are those of 
wind and light. The wind deflects the bullet, and makes the rifle 
shake, especially in the standing and kneeling positions. The varia- 
tions of light tend to alter the elevation, as in a bad light the fore-sight 
cannot be distinctly seen, and more than usual of it is taken up uncon- 
sciously into the line of sight, thus throwing the bullet high. Ina 
bright light, of course, the reverse is the case, and the tendency is to 
shoot low. 

Experience is the only means by which these difficuities can be met, 
and no amount of theoretical instruction, or practice in a gallery or on 
a screened range where nothing but the target is visible, can teach the 
rifleman to watch and allow for a gust of wind or a cloud coming over 
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the sun, which may make a difference of several feet in his elevation or 
direction. 

The best kind of rifle practice is that which comes nearest to the 
conditions of actual warfare. Shooting at a staring black and white 
target at known distances is at best only a makeshift, and a preliminary 
training. We have not the facilities in this densely populated England 
of ours that a people such as the Boers have; we cannot go for a stroll 
with a rifle and take pot shots at chance objects at various distances ; 
but we might go in more for disappearing targets of a neutral tint, as 
used in some of the volley competitions, in which the team advances 
towards the butt, firing, not at marked ranges, but wherever they happen 
to be when the target appears. 

When the members of the rifle-clubs have acquired proficiency with 
the arm, they should practise that most neglected of exercises, judging 
distances. How is a man to hit his enemy if he cannot gauge his 
distance accurately? The Volunteers set apart only one afternoon per 
annum for this most important practice. 

It is a very good exercise to try how nearly you can guess the 
distance of objects ahead when walking. Knowing the average length 
of your pace, it is merely a matter of counting and reducing to yards. 
It can also be done cycling, and becomes very simple when a cyclo- 
meter is carried, as all counting is avoided. 

In a country blessed with good roads, the cyclist has an immense 
advantage. Hecan move rapidly anywhere, and can creep along where 
cavalry would be seen. He is invaluable as a scout, and more than 
useful as a despatch rider. Nearly every country town has its cycle 
club, and if these men take up rifle-shooting we shall have the nucleus 
of a very fine force. Cyclists know the main points of the country, they 
are used to riding long distances, and with practice they would soon 
develop into first-rate scouts. 

The cycle is an excellent means of getting to the range, especially if 
it is some little distance off, and an attachment can be obtained at a 
small cost for carrying the rifle on the machine. Cyclists should get 
Baden-Powell’s book on Scouting—they will find it most interesting 
reading, even though they may know nothing at all about military 
subjects. Then they could practise scouting and reconnoitring when 
out for club runs, detailing two or three men as the enemy’s despatch 
riders, whose game would be to get through the lines without being 
seen. They would have to start early and make for some point, 
whence they should start at a given time and try to get home, slipping 
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through the rest of the men who were watching and patrolling the 
roads. 

Although this seems only to be a sort of glorified hide and-seek, 
having very little to do with rifle-clubs and ranges, yet it is a develop- 
ment of the scheme for home defence and is easily practicable, and, 
worked on military lines, can be made extremely interesting and 
instructive. 

Clubs might combine in some tactical exercises of the sort, starting 
from their respective headquarters any distance apart, and acting as the 
scouts of opposing forces. They should learn, if possible, to draw sketch 
maps, and should practise sending reports, as they will be used for that 
sort of work as well as the mere carrying of messages. But the shooting 
is the most important thing to begin with, and the beginning of the 
shooting is the miniature range. 

So far, the only rifle-shooting to be obtained in the country villages 
and towns is at glass balls and bottles whenever there happens to be a 
fair, but when the young idea has acquired an interest in the one-tenth 
of a rifle which is to be conceded to him, all that will be changed. But, 
first of all, we want Morris Tubes; then, twice as many rifles, free of 
charge; and then a grant towards the range.. When we get some sub- 
stantial and real encouragement to start with, there is no doubt that the 
scheme will prosper and expand; but unless the Government can see 


their way to putting the thing on a working basis, and giving it a good 
send-off, it will take as many years to develop and grow up as.did the 
Volunteer movement, and if it is to bring forth its fruit in time to be of 
service when needed, there must be no obstacles put in the way_of ‘its 
legitimate growth by red tape and officialism. 


DUNCAN TOVEY, 
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THE WAY OUT. 


BY 


G. B. Bure. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


- DON’T understand why you want me to come with you,” said 
Delia, as Miss Lange swiftly plied her paddle, and the light 
birchbark canoe sped rapidly on towards the island, where the 
Solitary’s little fire served as a beacon light to determine its 
course. 

“Guess I don’t, either,” replied Miss Lange, continuing to work her 
paddle with untiring industry. “Seems to me he’s got something on his 
mind, and I’ve a kind of idea you're the right person to get it off.” 

“What do you know about him?” Delia persisted, though her tone 
was indifferent. “I only consented to come with you because you said 
he was dying, and wantéd to see me.” 

Miss Lange stopped paddling foramoment “ Did I say that?” she 
asked, with suspicious nonchalance. 

“ Of course you did.” 

“Then I guess I was lying. I only surmised as much. I know he 
thinks a heap of you, and he’s going to do something crazy unless you 
stop him.” 

“ Something crazy ?” 

“Yes; he’s mad. Living over yonder by himself ”—she pointed with 
her pacidle in the direction of the island —“ has almost turned his wits.” 
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“ And you want me to turn them back again ?” 

Miss Lange disdained to answer the question, but plied her paddle 
with renewed vigour. When they had nearly reached the island, she 
paused again, the water falling in a succession of silvery drops from her 
poised blade. “I allowed to myself I’d bring you over, since you're too 
proud to come to him, and he’s too proud to go to you,” she said, and, 
with a dexterous movement, grounded the canoe on the white sand. 

“ What do you want me to do next?” Delia asked, a note of defiance 
in her voice. 

“Oh, I guess I’ll wait somewhere about for you, to take you back. 
I’ve got to go home first to see whether dad’s all right. English Bill’s 
sure to be mooning round on the other side of those trees ; the hut’s a 
little lower down.” 

“ You seem to know all about it,” said Delia, gathering up her dainty 
skirts, and leaping ashore. 

“ If you’d been here as often as I have, guess you’d know all about it 
too,” retorted Miss Lange, coolly, fastening the canoe to a huge stone. 
“You'd better see him and get it over. I’m doing this more for his 
sake than yours. You don’t suppose I’d take all this trouble for you, 
surely ?” 

Something in the unhappiness of her tone struck Delia. This girl 
also had her troubles. Perhaps she, too, loved, and loved unhappily. 
Her manner changed. She thanked Miss Lange cordially, and, walking 
slowly round the corner, confronted the Solitary, who was coming towards 
her, his eyes fixed on vacancy, his jaws set and rigid. At the sight of 
Delia, he staggered back in amazement, his eyes lighting up with a vivid 
hope, which as quickly died away again. “You here!” he gasped, 
recovering himself with an effort. 

“You seem surprised!” Delia’s eyes wandered over his shabby 
costume with approval. In the place of the drink-sodden wretch she 
remembered, here was a man in all his primal vigour—a man with clear 
eyes and well-knit figure. 

“I’m not accustomed to seeing ladies here,” he said ; and she noticed 
that he made his speech as little Canadian as possible. “ It’s out of the 
way, except for the mill hands.” 

She glanced round at the hut, and saw that he meant what he said. 
It was picturesque now. What would it be like in winter, when the 
snow drifted into the chinks and the bitter cold forced its way through 
the creviced boards ? 

“ Oh, it’s very comfortable, I can assure yu,” he said, following her 
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glance. “I’ve lived in worse places than this. Can I do anything for 
you?” 

She looked up at him gravely, and his eyes fell before hers. “You 
have done so much for me already,” he added, quietly. 

For the first time in her somewhat complicated relations with the 
Solitary, Delia felt that she had been unjust to him, had not given him 
credit for the recuperative power which he evidently possessed. He wasa 
man now, with a man’s gravity and sense of responsibility ; and there was 
a dignity in his manner which seemed to follow naturally enough the 
assumption of his heritage. This was not the drunken savage whose life 
she had saved at the expense of her own happiness, but an English 
gentleman, albeit a somewhat serious one. His manly bearing made her 
feel that Miss Lange had been mistaken ; that the Solitary lived this kind 
of life because he liked it, and did not want to return to his own people. 
It was somewhat difficult to explain to him the reason for her own 
coming ; in the face of his self-containment it seemed so unnecessary, 
The Solitary, conscious of her train of thought, spared Delia all explana- 
tions with the facile readiness of one accustomed to ease the tension 
of difficult situations. “It is such a delightful row over,” he said, 
pleasantly. “ Naturally, you must wanta little fresh air after your labours 
with Lajeunesse during the day.” 

Had there been a trace of sarcasm in his voice, Delia, in her anguish, 
would have struck him, but there was none. He evidently knew all 
about the serious nature of Lajeunesse’s illness, and, in view of the 
shadow cast by his rival’s impending death, his own pretensions to 
Delia’s hand, although she was in reality his wife, were forgotten. A 
bystander would have considered them chance acquaintances, who had 
casually met, and were about to part in a few minutes, with the polite 
indifference of people who did not care whether they should ever for- 
gather again. Underlying all this lightness, however, this commonplace 
conversation about birds and bees and stars and flowers, Delia suddenly 
became conscious of an inevitable tragedy—of an enormous responsi- 
bility which rested on her, and on her alone. This man, who spoke 
so deferentially to her, as he bared his handsome head in the moonlight, 
suddenly became invested with the martyr’s crown ; and the blame was 
partly hers. She had insisted on bringing him back to life, although she 
had wrecked her own happiness by so doing. Truly, there was a 
martyr’s crown for both of them, though men did not feel things of this 
sort as deeply as women did. This freak of his for solitude would soon 
pass away. If he insisted on claiming her, she would be compelled 
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to leave a newly made grave in order to follow him to a strange land, to 
dwell among an alien people whilst her heart remained behind in 
Canada. 

She accepted the situation without bitterness. It was inevitable, and 
nothing could be done. Some day there would be an end to all the fever 
and the fret, the pain, the strife, the unhappiness of the last few months, 
With the knowledge of Lajeunesse’s approaching death weighing so 
heavily upon her, she could not think of anything else ; otherwise, she 
would have noticed that the Solitary, although outwardly calm, spoke 
with a certain grave wistfulness, as he did the honours of the island. So 
intent was she upon her own sorrow that she did not see the partly dug 
hole in the ground, the spade still sticking out where he had left it. All 
around whispered of peace; but in her heart she knew not peace, and 
would not know it. The tragedy which had been going on under her 
eyes day by day, filled her heart and mind to the exclusion of all else. 
She saw Lajeunesse growing weaker and weaker, literally dying by inches, 
and it was her own father who had killed him. This other man beside 
whom she walked, whilst her heart yearned to be with Lajeunesse, was 
less than nothing to her. From time to time, however, she struggled back 
to an imperfect comprehension of what he was saying, and heard herself 
answering him again. They were both outside themselves, as it were: 
four people paced the white sands in the moonlight ; and two looked on, 
whilst the others talked of life’s little commonplaces. The great tragedy 
of death, uppermost in the minds of the four, was not mentioned at all, 
although its presence made itself felt with that sort of dull, slow, patient 
insistence with which sorrow burdens us when we recognise the inevit- 
ability of impending doom, and can only wait for the blow to fall. 

It seemed almost puerile to Delia to mention her fears to the Solitary, 
he looked so well and handsome, so far removed from the sorrows which 
beset herself ; and yet, as she paused on the brink of the shore by the 
canoe (Miss Lange had disappeared, in spite of her promise to wait), she 
made an effort to ask about his own welfare, and how long he intended 
to remain there. 

The Solitary put her off lightly. “Oh, I intend to stay here always 
after to-night. But I see your guide has deserted you. Let me take you 
back again.” Heran the canoe into the water, and tied it to a convenient 
stake. “You must allow me to carry you, or your shoes will be spoilt.” 

And thus it chanced, in spite of her somewhat feeble protestations, 
that he held Delia in his arms for the first time. If any emotion stirred 
within him at the contact, he did not show it, but carefully placed her in 
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the canoe, and entered it himself without disturbing the balance of the 
frail barque. The man’s self-control was marvellous. Delia, conscious 
of his strong arms, felt vaguely that in other circumstances such strength 
might constitute a pleasant safeguard against all ill; but she soon re- 
lapsed into her reverie, with an occasional thought as to why Miss Lange 
should have deemed it necessary to impose upon her credulity in such a 
manner. 

The Solitary, however, was full of renewed vitality, and youth, and 
strength. The gloom of the island had vanished now that he was on 
the broad bosom of the river, paddling with masterly strokes towards the 
opposite shore, and the contemplation of his strength filled Delia’s heart 
with renewed courage. She felt more kindly towards him than she had 
ever done before. When they reached Four Corners, she again lay fora 
moment in his arms, as he carried her over the rough stones which 
blocked the canoe’s entrance to the bay, just below her father’s house. 

Some impulse moved her to put her little hand in his by way of 
thanks. It lay there for a moment like a lily on his huge brown palm, 
as he raised it to his lips and touched it with grave devotion. She could 
not understand this spiritualisation of the man wrought out in solitude 
and prayer, by his intimate communion with Nature and with Nature’s 
God. He had the face of a knight of the Round Table, as he stood 
there, waiting for her to depart—grave, composed, his serious dignity of 
mien and bearing filling her with respect. 

Scarce knowing why she did it, she took his hand in hers. “I—I 
want you to see him,” she said, in a broken whisper. “‘ Then I—I think 
you will understand, and—and will not judge me harshly.” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Yes; it is necessary. I wish it.” 

He bowed in mute acquiescence, and followed her up the rough, 
little, uneven path which led towards the house. There were lights 
in Lajeunesse’s room; two strangers stood on the verandah, and 
Mrs. Hartopp was nowhere to be seen. 

The Solitary hesitated. 

“Come,” said Delia, feverishly clutching him by the sleeve. “ Some- 
thing has happened. I am frightened. Come.” 

She set off with trembling steps, but fell against the Solitary, who 
started as he recognised one of the black-garbed figures on the verandah. 

Mr. Greere, austerely self-possessed, bowed to his client with all the 
deference due to the owner of so magnificent a rent-roll. The valet, 
Jenkins, stood a little behind him, his back bent at that obsequious angle 
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which can only be practised in its full perfection by a man who has 
spent the best years of his life in valeting Englishmen of position. 

“We waited purposely until Miss—until her ladyship—had gone 
out,” said Mr. Greere, bowing to Delia. “Sir William Whitelock has 
just performed the operation, and has no fear whatever as to its result. 
In a few weeks Mr. Lajeunesse will be perfectly well again.” 

Delia gave a little cry. “Sir William! I—I don’t understand. 
What has happened to him? Let me goto him! Let me go!” 

But the Solitary gently held her back. “You can believe Mr. 
Greere’s assurance,” he said, gravely. “Greere, come over to the island 
to morrow and settle up things. I shall be ready for you—then!” He 
turned to Delia again. “If you can give me five minutes, I will explain 
everything to you.” 

She hesitated as she glanced towards the lighted window. “I give 
you my word he is all right,” the Solitary said, earnestly. “ Your absence 
was most opportune. Greere would not say so if it were otherwise. You 
have been spared all suspense.’ 

Delia, ashamed of her hesitation, walked by his side until they came 
to the shore, her heart beating with a strange mingling of apprehension 
and delight. It was with difficulty that she kept her feet. Apprehension 
drew her back to Lajeunesse ; compassion, and a desire to hear the 
Solitary’s explanation, led her to the shore. 

When they reached it, the Solitary turned and faced her. “I haven't 
much to tell you,” he said. “ After to-night, I shall never see your face 
again, and I am glad Fate has ordained that I should tell you what has 
happened. When I saw the serious nature of Lajeunesse’s hurts, and 
that an operation was likely to be necessary, I gave Greere full authority 
to send for the most eminent surgeon in England, and to bring him out 
here at the earliest possible moment hecouldcome. That is all. It was 
the only reparation I could make to you and to him. Now—your—your 
friend will live.” 

“ And you did this—for me?” 

“ For you both,” he corrected. “Surely it was little enough after the 
wrong I had inflicted on you. You have done more for me than I could 
ever hope to repay.” 

“ I ? ” 

“Yes—you.” He knelt at her feet. “ You have restored to me my 
manhood, my self-respect. My life belongs to you—not to myself. Now 
that I have been the means of restoring life for life, I can pray for your 
forgiveness. I was a coward to accept your sacrifice, but I didn’t realise 
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how much you loved Lajeunesse. When I did know, I swore to myself 
that I would repay life for life in some way. That is all. Forgive me, 
and good-bye.” 

“But you!” she faltered, through hertears. “ You are my husband! 
I owe some duty to you. I—I have not sufficiently considered you. 
What am I to do?” Her sudden confidence in him was almost childlike. 

He smiled somewhat sadly. “Trust to me, and I will find the way 
out from that difficulty. You need have no uneasiness.” 

Moved by some womanly impulse of compassion, she bent down and 
kissed him as he knelt before her on the river shore, then went away, 
from time to time looking wistfully back with a feminine desire to comfort 
and heal his wounds. He was her husband, yet she would never see him 
again. But still she stood and gazed, longing to utter some last word 
which should cheer and comfort him through all the dreary days to 
come. But before she could speak, he sprang lightly across the interven- 
ing stones to the canoe, stepped into it, and bent his back to the paddle. 

Half-way over the river, the Solitary turned his head for a moment to 
catch the flutter of her white robe as she leaned against a tree-trunk and 
waved her handkerchief through the night. Then he paddled across to 
the opposite shore, reached it, flung himself down in the open grave, and 
travelled towards the land “ where all desires and dreams are laid to rest.” 

Miss Lange, waiting for his return by the little fire, suddenly heard 
the whip-like crack of his revolver, and rushed down tothe shore. What 
she saw there made her throw herself beside the Solitary, and vainly call 
upon him to speak. For the first time her lips met his without rebuke. 

Delia, sitting by the open window, and praying with mute thankful- 
ness to the God who had spared: Lajeunesse, heard a sudden wail float 
over the river and die away in the distance. She closed the window 
with a shiver, and turned away. 

The Deacon heard it too, “It’s an Injun death-wail,” he said, 
gravely. “Some tramp’s gone across to the Island to die, and his squaw’s 
howlin’ over him.” 

“ Perhaps it’s for me, Deacon,” nervously suggested Mrs. Hartopp. 
“You won’t let me go first, will you?” 

The Deacon, with a sudden passion of terror, caught her in his arms, 
and held her fast. 

“Let’s go and sit on the wharf,” said Mrs. Hartopp, disentangling 
herself. “I haven’t been down there for years.” 


THE END 
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THE END HOUSE. F. Stahl. 





A CONFESSION. 


By DAVID WINISON. 


URIEL—I want to confess.” 

The speaker turned from the window, where she had 
been standing lost in thought, and came awkwardly across 
the room ! 

“Dear me, Mary, you quite frighten me; what have 

you been doing, child ?” 

Mary flung herself down at her sister's feet. 

“Yes,” she repeated musingly. “I’ve got something to confess. It 
seems funny for me, Muriel, doesn’t it ?—twenty-five years old—and 
not pretty like you, dear ?” 

“ Well ?”—encouragingly. 

Mary made a little effort. 

“T let Mr. Crew kiss me,” she said. 

“Mary !” cried Muriel with great surprise ; “and he’s a married man, 
too,” in an awestruck whisper. 

“Oh, yes—he’s married right enough, and another curious thing is 
that I don’t particularly care for the man.” 
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“Well, Mary, you are a funny girl. How on earth did you come to 
let him do such a thing? You, who have always been so standoffsh 
with men.” 

“Yes, you may well look surprised! I am sure you can’t feel more 
so than I did at the time! I suppose it was very wicked! but you 
know the sort of fellow he is—never takes anything sericusly ; and you 
have told me yourself that he is an incorrigible flirt, and then everyone 
knows he is perfectly devoted to his wife! I suppose it was this know- 
ledge that made me not so very angry with him.” Here Mary possessed 
herself of Muriel’s hand, and commenced softly stroking it. 

“You know, dear,” she went on self-consciously. “ Although I have 
reached the truly awful age of five-and-twenty, I have never yet had a 
proposal ! and lately (you won’t betray me, will you?) I have had such 
a Jonging and aching for love. I was in this mood the other night at 
the dance. Mr. Crew was very jolly all the evening, admired my frock, 
and said all sorts of pretty things to me—and you know I am not used 
to compliments as you are, my pretty sis—and, frankly, I think they 
got into my head! He offered to see me home, and I let him. Of 
course, I didn’t dream he would make such a silly of himself! I was 
very tired, and he made me take his arm—we are just of a height, you 
know—and all of a sudden I was looking a little the other way, when, 
well, er, well, z¢ happened.” 

“And I hope you scolded him right well, the impudent fellow !” 
said Muriel, bridling. 

“Oh! yes, I did: I said he was mean and horrid, and all sorts of 
things, but he only laughed in his mischievous way, and said, ‘ Where's 
the harm.’ But Muriel! the worst of the whole thing zs ” Here 
Mary lowered her voice slightly, and snuggled closer to her sister's 
warm knees, “ the worst of the whole thing zs that I actually /ed it! 
Now don’t look shocked dearest, for I’m not in love with him or any- 
thing of that sort,” emphatically, “but I suppose I was tired, and I had 
been very low-spirited ; anyhow, it seemed to really comfort me. It # 
nice when you aren’t used to it, to find someone thinks it very jo//y—to 
kiss you—isn’t it?” 

Muriel burst into a little rippling laugh. 

“Oh! oh! oh! you dear good old sinner,” she cried. “ But, Mary,” 
seriously, “ you'll never let him do it again, will you?” 

“ Oh no, of course not, dearest. All the same, I’m wicked enough to 
be glad he did it just that once.” 





THE SUFFOLK HOMES OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


DESCRIBED PRINCIPALLY BY HIMSELF. 


VIEW 1.—BREDFIELD WHITE HOUSE 


Lo, an English mansion founded 
In the elder James’ reign, 

Quaint and stately, and surrounded 
With a pastoral domain. 


With well-timber’d lawn and gardens, 
And with many a pleasant mead, 
Skirted by the lofty coverts 
Where the hare and pheasant feed. 


Flank’d it is with goodly stables, 
Shelter’d by coeval trees : 

So it lifts its honest gables 
Toward the distant German seas. 


Where it once discern’d the smoke 
Of old sea-battles far away : 

Saw victorious Nelson’s topmasts 
Anchoring in Hollesley Bay. 


Thus wrote Edward FitzGerald, in 1839, of Bredfield Hall, the old 
Suffolk mansion where he was born (March 31, 1809). The White 
House, about two miles from Woodbridge, which stands back from the 
Bredfield road surrounded by a park, is the picture of a comfortable 
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old English home ; but, alas! “the lofty coverts”” have all disappeared, 
On the death of Mr. Jenney, to whom the property belonged, and from 
whom the FitzGeralds rented it, the place was sold, the house, park 
and pleasure-grounds to one purchaser, and the woods and farms to 
another. The large and beautiful woods were cut down, and where 
they stood is now arable land and a racecourse, where the Woodbridge 


Steeplechases take place every April. This devastation distressed 
Edward FitzGerald very much, and he wrote in 1861 to George 
Crabbe: “We are split up into the pettiest possible squirearchy, who 
want to make the utmost of their little territory: cut down all the 
trees, level all the old violet banks, and stop up all the footways they 
can. The old pleasant way from Hasketon to Bredfield is now a desert. 
I was walking it yesterday, and had the pleasure of breaking down and 
through some bushes and hurdles put to block up a fallen stile.” 

Some old trees survive on the lawn and round the house, but many 
of them are so dilapidated and weather-beaten, that they only stand as 
relics of bygone days. “Some of the tall ash trees used . . . to be 
visible at sea,” writes FitzGerald (Oct. 20, 1839) to Bernard Barton, 
“but I think their topmost branches are decayed now. . . . From the 
road before the lawn people used plainly to see the topmasts of the 
men-of-war lying in Hollesley Bay during the war. I like the idea of 
this: the old English house holding up its inquiring chimneys and 
weathercocks (there is a great physiognomy in weathercocks) towards 
the far-off sea and the ships upon it. How well I remember when we 
used all to be in the nursery, and from the window see the hounds 
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come across the lawn, my father and Mr. Jenney in their hunting-caps, 
etc, with their long whips—all daguerreo-typed into the mind’s eye 
now-—and that is all.” 

The nursery of the young FitzGeralds was in one of the gables, 
with a small window looking over the park (or “ lawn ”), and there are 
still to be seen, each side of the doorway, the wooden grooves into 
which was let down the board to prevent the children running out 
when the door was opened and falling down the narrow, steep stairs. 

Edward always retained a strong and sentimental, though melan- 
choly, affection for Bredfield House. His childhood does not seem to 
have been a very happy one. His mother, the beautiful, clever and 
eccentric heiress, Mary Frances FitzGerald, who had married her first 
cousin John Purcell, shone more in Society than she did in the family. 
Her son was very proud of his handsome mother, and used to hide 
behind a tree in the park to see her drive off from the front door in 
her carriage with four black horses, but she often let a fortnight pass 
without ascending to the nursery to see her children. “My mother 
used to come up sometimes, and we children were not much com- 
forted,” he says to Fanny Kemble. 


‘To most thou stand’st a record sad, 
But all the sunshine of the year 
Could not make thine aspect glad 
To one whose youth is buried here,” 


he wrote, at the age of thirty; and the same feelings made him, in 
later life, love to saunter through the grounds or sit in a secluded part 
of the garden looking on his birthplace. The present owner of the 
Hall used to meet him wandering about there, but he always refused 
to enter the house. He walked all round it with her, and pointed out 
his nursery window and the magistrates’ room at the north end of the 
house, where he remembered having been taken, as a child, after some 
misdemeanour, to receive a whipping from his father. She most 
willingly gave him leave to come and go in the garden at pleasure, 
and promised he should not be spoken to or disturbed while there. 

The FitzGerald family did not remain long at Bredfield House, but 
in 1816 settled at St. Germains ; and we do not hear of them again 
residing in Suffolk till 1825, when they rented Wherstead Lodge, a 
house belonging to the Vernon family on the west bank of the Orwell. 

“1 am here,” we read (in a letter to John Allen, June 31, 1834), “in 
the country, in brave health, rising at six withal ; and pruning of rose 
trees in the garden.” Some happy, united family life was lived here. 
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“You say sometimes how like things are to dreams; or, as I think, te 
the shifting scenes of a play—so does this place seem to me. All our 
family, except my mother, are collected here—all my brothers and 
sisters, with their wives, husbands and children—sitting at different 
occupations, or wandering about the grounds and gardens, discoursing 
each their separate concerns, but all united into one whole. The 
weather is delightful, and when I see them passing to and fro and hear 
their voices it is like scenes of a play.” 

The FitzGeralds left Wherstead in 1835 to take possession of a 
house, Boulge Hall, about three miles from Woodbridge, which they 
had bought some time previously, subject to the life-interest in it of . 
an old lady, Mrs. Short, about whom many “ flying tales” are rife, and 
who died, aged 84, in 1831. The change from Wherstead was evidently 
not much appreciated by Edward FitzGerald, who writes to Thackeray, 
July 1835: “My father is determined to inhabit an empty house of 
his about fourteen miles off, and we are very sorry to leave this really 
beautiful place. The other house has no great merit, so there is 
nothing now but packing up sofas and pictures, and so on. I rather 
think that I shall be hanging about this part of the world all the 
winter, for my two sisters are about to inhabit this new house all alone, 
and I cannot but wish to add my company to them now and then.” 

Not only that winter, but all his after life, did he “ hang about that 
part of the world.” Although by descent an Irishman, he attached 
himself more and more to Suffolk, and seemed to find a strong fasci- 
nation in the fields and farms, and even in the very dulness of his 
adopted county. His birthplace and his school (the grammar school at 
Bury St. Edmund’s) being in Suffolk, and his youthful associations so 
much identified with that county, he considered himself a true East 
Anglian, and his retiring, contemplative and studious nature loved to 
live “far from the madding crowd” in this most rural and agricultural 
corner of England. 

“ This is one of the ugliest places in England—one of the dullest— 
it has not the merit of being bleak on a grand scale—pollard trees 
over a flat clay, with regular hedges,” he writes, but his very disparage- 
ment of the scenery is often spoken with a note of tenderness and a 
sense of possession—“a poor thing, but mine own.” Although Suffolk 
people rather boasc the inferiority of their county in point of grandeur 
and beauty to other parts, they care for it none the less, but rather the 
more. Other places may be’ more beautiful, but “this is home,” they 
say, and though in more romantic scenery the inhabitants may be 
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Bredfield House. 


proud of their county, the East Anglian /oves his, endeared to him, as 
it is, by the plain homeliness which is suited to the simple wants of an 
agricultural people. 

This spirit so gained on FitzGerald that he became more and more 
enamoured of the monotony of country life, and gradually his dislike 
to visiting the neighbouring gentry and to a set dinner-party, combined 
with the rooted objection of the old-fashioned East Anglian to move 
any distance from his homestead, threw him into the seclusion of his 
own study and garden. But as on a bright spring day the gleams of 
sunlight touch the great trees and glide over the undulating fields and 
lawns of the country with which he identified himself, transforming its 
monotony into a beauty quite its own, so the letters that issued from 
his retirement to his friends in the outer world reveal the refined mind, 
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the cultivated brain, the genial fancy and the affectionate heart which 
would, if he had pleased, have made him shine in any society. 

The view here given of Boulge Hall was taken in 1887, and there- 
fore is not quite the correct presentment of what it was in 1835. The 
front of .the house is the oldest part, but“ the dormer windows, the 
porch and a wing on the east- side of the house were added by John 
FitzGerald, Edward’s elder brother, when he came into possession of 
the place. John was a kind, very religious, but exceedingly peculiar 
man, and having a still greater dislike to cutting down trees than had 
his more famous brother, the shrubs and trees grew to such an extent 
round the house that, the park and more distant views being shut out, 
the place assumed a most secluded and melancholy appearance. “Do 
you take me for a timber merchant?” he replied to a friend who sug- 
gested the advisability of clearing away some of the trees and under- 
growth ; and he clung to his gloomy shades, the hedge round his garden 
and the daisies on his lawn. The splendid capabilities for games and 
hide-and-seek in the overgrown shrubberies and walks made the place 
a paradise for his young nephews and nieces and the children of the 
neighbourhood, whose merry voices he loved to hear around him. 

Edward FitzGerald thus describes Boulge to John Allen (1835): 
“We are come to settle in this place, and I have been enjoying capital 
health in my old native air. This parish is a very small one ; it scarce 
contains fifty people. My house is getting on: the books are up and 
the bookshelves do my heart good: then Stothard’s ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ are over the fireplace, Shakespeare in a recess: how i wish 
you were here for a day or two! My sister is very well and cheerful, 
and we have kept house very pleasantly together.” He says later of 
this sister : “ She makes herself tolerably happy down here, and wishes 
to exert herself, which is the highest wish a FitzGerald can form. I 
go on as usual, and in a way that needs no explanation to you: reading 
a little, drawing a little, playing a little, smoking a little, etc.” 

The garden had always interested him, and now the fascinations of 
farming took hold of him: “Since I saw you I have entered into a 
decidedly agricultural course of conduct: read books about composts, 
etc. I walk about the fields also where the people are at work, and the 
more dirt accumulates on my shoes, the more I think I know. Is not 
this all funny? Pray write mea line to say how you are, directing to 
this pretty place. The soil is, in general, a moist and retentive clay 
with a subsoil or pan of an adhesive silicious brick formation, adapted 
to the growth of wheat, beans, and clover—requiring, however, a 
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summer fallow (as is generally stipulated in the lease) every fourth 
year,etc. This is not an unpleasing style on agricultural subjects, nor 
an uncommon one.” In the heading of the above letter he writes: 
“Doesn’t this name express heavy clay ?” and later on, in 1881, writing 
to Dr. Aldis Wright, he says: “To-morrow comes down my Italian 
sister to Boulge (Malebolge ?) ”—hardly a complimentay. comparison ! 


Boulge Church. 


The life at Boulge was most uneventful. Writing to F. Tennyson (March 
1841), he says : “I have no such sights to tell of as you have ; neither do 
mortaletti ever go off at Boulge, which is perhaps to be regretted. Day 
follows day with unwearied movement : there is the same level meadow 
with geese upon it always lying before my eyes, the same pollard oaks, 
with now and then the butcher or the washerwoman trundling by in 
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their carts. As you have lived in Lincolnshire, I will not further 
describe Suffolk. I must, however, tell you that I am becoming a 
farmer! Can you believe this? I hope we shall both live to laugh 
over it together. I believe one loses all one’s tastes in the country; 
and one is not the less happy. We have had glorious weather: new 
peas and young potatoes, fresh milk (how good !), and a cool library 
to sit in of mornings.” 

The little church of Boulge is in the park, some 300 yards from the 
Hall, and is aporoached from the Debach road by a footpath. It is 
built of cut flints and rubble, and the formation of the west window 
and another in the chancel is evidence of the fact that the church 
existed in the early part of the thirteenth century. Some early tiles 
were discovered when the church was restored by John FitzGerald 
in 1857, which date back to the fourteenth century. They are pre- 
served in a recess in the north wall of the sanctuary. The tower is of 
red brick, and in the belfry is the date 1672. The manor and church 
of Bulges are mentioned in the Doomsday Book, and the first record 
of a rector is William de Burston (6 Kal., July 1304. Patron, Sir 
William Bovill). 

John FitzGerald built an aisle on the south side of the church and 
put in a new east window. In the Hall pew is a large monument to 
his mother, with a smaller one beside it to his father’s memory, which 
illustrate the proportion they bore to one another in life! This church 
Edward FitzGerald used to attend. He writes (Dec. 10, 1843): “It 
is Sunday morning ; ten of the clock by the chime now sounding from 
the stables. I have fed on bread and milk (a dreadfully opaque diet), 
and I await the morning church in humble hope. It will begin in half 
an hour: we keep early hours in the country. I always put on my 
thickest coat to go to our church in, as fungi grow in great numbers 
about the communion table.” In the same letter, he continues: 
“Parson and clerk got through the service see-saw, like two men in a> 
saw-pit.”. He endeavoured to improve the singing: “I’m trying to 
teach the bumpkins of the united parishes of Boulge and Debach to 
sing a second to such melodies as the women sing by way of hymns 
in our church, and I have invented (as I think) a most simple and easy 
way of teaching them the little they need to learn. How would you 
like to see me, with a bit of chalk in my hand, before a blackboard, 
scoring up semibreves on a staff for half a dozen rustics to vocalize? 
Laugh at me in imagination ?” 

Very soon after settling at Boulge Hall, FitzGerald seems to have 
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Beulge Cottage. 


hankered after the thatched cottage at the gate to make a home for 
himself in: “There is a cottage of my father’s close to the lawn 
gates, where I shall fit up a room most probably. The garden I have 
already begun to work in.” This was in 1837; and in 1840 he writes 
to John Allen: “I am living at a little cottage close by the lawn gates, 
where I have my books, a barrel of beer, which I tap myself (can you 
tap a barrel of beer ?), and an old woman to do for me.” He was back 
again at the Hall for a time, but in 1844 we find him established at 
Boulge Cottage, sitting at evening “with open windows, up to which 
China roses climb, with my pipe, while the blackbirds and thrushes 
begin to rustle bedwards in the garden, and the nightingale to have 
the neighbourhood to herself.” His sitting-room, with French windows 
opening on to the garden, was at the west side of the cottage. 

It was while FitzGerald lived at Boulge that the friendship sprang 
up between him and the Rev. George Crabbe, the son of the poet, who 
had the living of the adjoining parish of Bredfield. His son, the Rev, 
G. Crabbe, of Merton, thus describes FitzGerald’s life: “While E.F.G. 
was at Boulge, he always got up early, ate his small breakfast, stood at 
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his desk reading or writing all the morning, ate his dinner of vege- 
tables and pudding, walked with his Skye terrier, and then often 
finished the day by spending the evening with us or the Bartons. He 
seemed to me, when I first saw him, much as he was when he died, 
only not stooping—always like a grave, middle-aged man; never 
seemed very happy or light-hearted, though his conversation was most 
amusing sometimes. E.F.G. had in his cottage an old woman to wait 
on him, Mrs. Faiers—a very old-fashioned Suffolk woman. He was 
just as careful not to make her do anything as he was aiterwards with 
Mrs. Howe. He would never ring the bell, if there was one, of which 
I am not~sure. Sometimes he would give a little dinner—my father, 
Brooke, B. Barton, Churchyard—everything most hospitable, but not 
comfortable.” He was very fond of his garden. Writing to Barton 
from Leamington, September 1844, he says: “I cast regretful glances 
of memory back to my garden at Boulge, which I want to see dug up 
—replanted. I have bought anemone roots, which in spring shall blow 
Syrian dyes, and irises of a newer and more brilliant prism than Noah 
saw in the clouds.” And the next month: “ My garden is covered 
with yellow and brown leaves; and a man is digging up the garden 
beds before my window, and will plant some roots and bulbs for next 
year.” 

Here is a winter picture (to F. Tennyson, December, 1844): “ You see, 
the original fault in me is that I choose to be in such a place as this at 
all; that argues certainly a talent for dulness which no situation nor 
intercourse of men could much improve. It is true, I really do like to 
sit in this. doleful place with a good fire, a cat and dog on the rug, and 
an old woman in the kitchen. This is all my live stock. The house is 
yet damp as last year ; and the great event of this winter is my putting 
up a trough round the eaves to carry off the wet. There was discus- 
sion whether the trough should be of iron or of zinc: iron, dear and 
lasting ; zinc, the reverse. It was decided for iron ; and accordingly 
iron is put up.” “I think the dulness of country people is better than 
the impudence of Londoners, and the fresh cold and wet of our clay 
fields better than a fog that stinks per se; and this room of mine— 
clean, at all events—better than a dirty room in Charlotte Street.” 
“ Three nights ago I looked out at about ten o'clock at night, before 
going to bed. It seemed perfectly still; frosty, and the stars shining 
bright. I heard a continuous moaning sound, which I knew to be, not that 
of an infant exposed, or female ravished, but of the sea, more than ten 
miles off. What little wind there was carried to us the murmurs of the 
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waves circulating round these coasts so far over a flat country. But 
people here think that this sound so heard is not from the waves that 
break, but a’kind of prophetic voice from the body of the sea itself 
announcing great gales. Sure enough we have got them, however 
heralded. Now, I say that all this shows that we in this Suffolk are 
not so completely given over to prose and turnips as some would have 
us. I always said that being near the sea, and being able to catch a 
glimpse of it from the tops of hills and of houses, redeemed Suffolk 
from dulness ; and, at all events, that our turnip fields, dull in them- 
selves, were at least set all round with an undeniably poetic element.” 

Dr. Aldis Wright tells us that it was probably about 1853 that he 
took up Persian, in which, as in Spanish, his friend Cowell was his 
guide ; but it is not intended in this article to speak of “Omar 
Khayyam,” or of the other poems and plays for which FitzGerald is 
celebrated. . This has been done so ably by others that it would be 
unnecessary here. We are now only concerned with his description of 
those quiet Suffolk homes which make such a suitable background to 
what Carlyle calls “the peaceable, affectionate, and ultra-modest man, 
and his innocent far niente life.” At the end of 1853 he left Boulge . 
Cottage, and while staying with the Crabbes at Bredfield Rectory, he 
writes: “I have settled upon no new abode, but have packed up all 
my few goods in a neighbouring farmhouse, and will now float about 
for a year and visit some friends.” . This farm, Farlingay Hall, some- 
times called Farthing Cake Hall, became now for some years his head- 
quarters, and it was here that in 1855 Carlyle came to stay with him. 
“T am at present staying with a farmer in a very pleasant house near 
Woodbridge,” he writes to Carlyle before the visit, “inhabiting such a 
room as even you, I think, would sleep composedly in; my host a 
taciturn, cautious, honest, active man, whom I have known all my life. 
He and his wife (a capital housewife), and his son, who could carry me 
on his shoulders to Ipswich, and a maidservant who, as she curtsies of 
a-morning, lets fall the teapot, etc., constitute the household.” A fir- 
tree is still shown on the lawn as being that under which FitzGerald 
and Carlyle sat and talked during this visit. 

In 1860 he took up his abode over Berry the gunsmith’s shop, on 
the Market Hill, Woodbridge, opposite the Town Hall, and here he 
remained till 1873. The house is still a gunsmith’s, and may be recog- 
nised in the accompanying drawing by the unsightly bicycle wheel, 
which has lately been put up over the shop window. FitzGerald’s 
rooms were in the top storey, and from his window he could see the 
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tower of Woodbridge Church, “and beyond that some low hills that 
stretch with furze and broom to the seaside, about ten miles off.” 

He took an interest in the Volunteers, and gave a challenge cup for 
competition, which is now in the possession of Mr. J. Loder, who won 
it when a sergeant in the corps: “I go sometimes to see the Rifles 
drill, and shoot at their target, and have got John to ask them up to 
Boulge to practise some day. I must insinuate that he should offer 
them some beer when they get there. It is a shame the squires do 


























nothing in the matter: take no interest, offer no encouragement, 
beyond a pound or two in money ; and who are those who have most 
interest at stake in case of Rifles being really wanted ?” 

The river and the sea always had a great fascination for FitzGerald, 
and the chief attraction of Woodbridge was the Deben: “You can 
imagine the little dull country town on whose border I live; our one 
merit is an estuary that brings up tidings of the sea twice in the twenty- 
four hours, and on which I sail in my boat whenever I can.” He loved 
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nothing better than to “get to the water, where . . . all is, as the poets 
say, as Creation’s dawn beheld. I am happiest going in my little boat 
round the coast to Aldbro’, with some bottled porter and some bread 
and cheese, and some good rough soul who works the boat and chews 
his tobacco in peace. An Aldbro’ sailor, talking of my boat, said— 
‘She go like a wiolin, she do!’ What a pretty conceit, is it not? As 
the bow slides over the strings in a liquid tune.” This photograph of 
the schooner-yacht “ Scandal,” so named because it was “the staple com- 
modity of Woodbridge,” was taken while she was lying in Lowestoft 
Harbour. We hear of his cruising to Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and 
round the Sussex coast; also once to Holland, which he “did in two 
days, and was too glad to rush home on the first pretence, after (as 
usual) seeing nothing I cared the least about.” In 1871 he sold his 
boat, because, as he wrote to Fanny Kemble, he could not employ his 
eyes with reading in her cabin, where he had nothing else todo. He 
had to content himself with sailing on the river Deben, “looking at 
the crops as they grow green, yellow, iusset, and are finally carried 
away in the red and blue waggons with the sorrel horse.” 

In December 1873 FitzGerald was driven out of his quarters at 
the Market Hill by “a widow weighing fourteen stone, who espoused 
and ruled over his landlord.” This distressed him greatly. “I am 
engaged in preparing to depart from these dear rooms,” he writes to 
W. F. Pollock, “ where I have been thirteen years, and don’t know yet 
where I am going.” 

In 1864 he had bought a house on the hill just above Woodbridge 
called Grange Farm, but he seemed to have a great dislike to the idea 
of living there. He, nevertheless, made a good many alterations and 
additions to it, and in 1865 writes: “ My house is not yet finished— 
two rooms have taken about five months, which is not slow for Wood- 
bridge. To-day I have been catching cold in looking at some trees 
planted—/factura nepotibus umbram !” 

As he could not find other lodgings, on leaving the Market Hill 
he was obliged to inhabit this house, which had hitherto been kept for, 
his nieces. “It is not my fault,” he says, “if they do not make it their 
home.” He lived, himself, in one room, and left the rest at their dis- 
posal whenever they liked to pay him a prolonged visit. “ This, my 
castle,” he writes to Fanny Kemble, “ had been named by me ‘Grange 
Farm,’ being formerly a dependency of a more considerable chateau 
on the hill above. But a fine, tall woman, who has been staying two 
days, ordered me to call it ‘ Little Grange,’ so it must be.” He often 
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called himself the “Laird of Little Grange,” and grew very fond of his 
house, and much interested in his garden. A view is given of his 
“ quarter-deck,” showing the summer-house in which he and Tennyson 
sat and talked when the latter visited him at Little Grange. Here he 
lived the rest of his life, a familiar figure to the inhabitants of Wood- 
bridge, who regarded him with some perplexity, as a kind-hearted and 
generous, but very eccentric, man, and who had no idea that their town 
would be known in another hemisphere only as the dwelling-place of 
the strange being, who (to use the words of an old labourer who knew 
him) “ would walk up and down and up and down the hill, behind the 
palings of his garden, his tall hat well set back on his head, and his 
black and green plaid shawl over his shoulders, and trailing generally 
on the ground behind him, for all the world like a lunatic-man.” So 
much honour has a prophet in his own town, particularly when he takes 
especial pains to preserve a strict zmcognito, as FitzGerald did. But 
by those who knew him well his memory is still held in honour and 
affection round his Suffolk homes—by the farm labourer who as a boy 
attended his night-school and sang in his choir —by the now well-to-do 
man, who received his first start in life from him—by the old villager, 
who as a young man was sent by him to the hospital for a serious 
operation, and whose wife was helped by him during her husband’s 
absence—by the village mother, who as a girl was his waiting-maid, 


and still speaks of his consideration for his servants and his love of 
strange vegetable soups and water to drink—by the blind woman, 
whose fly out from Woodbridge he paid to save her a long walk—and 
by those who, drawn to him by mutual love of nature, literature or art, 
were always welcomed by him as intimates and friends in his homes. 


His life at Little Grange is best given in what was probably the 
last letter he ever wrote—that to Samuel Lawrence, June 12, 1883: 
“ Here I still live, reading and being read to part of my time; walking 
abroad three or four times a day, or night, in spite of wakening a 
bronchitis, which has lodged like a household ‘Brownie’ within; 
pottering about my garden (as I have just been doing) and snipping off 
dead roses like Miss Tox ; and now and then a visit to the neighbour- 
ing seaside, and a splash to sea in one of the boats. I never see a 
new picture, nor hear a note of music except when I drum out some 
old tune in winter on an organ, which might almost be carried about 
the streets with a handle to turn, and a monkey on the top of it. So I 
go on, living a life far too comfortable as compared with that of better 
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Quarterdeck Walk. 


and wiser men, but ever expecting a reverse in health such as my 
seventy-five years are subject to.” 

Two days after these words were penned the “reverse” came, and 
he passed peacefully away at Merton Rectory, where he had gone on 
his annual visit to Mr. Crabbe. 

On June 19 he was buried in the little churchyard of Boulge under 
the shadow of the tower, and the granite slab on his grave bears the 
inscription : 

EpWARD FitzGERALD. 
Born, 31 March, 1809. Died, 14 June, 1883, 


and the text, chosen by himself: 


It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves. 


Ten years after, on October 7, 1893, some representatives of the 
Omar Khayyam Club came down to Boulge and planted two small 
rose trees at the head of the grave. They had been grown at Kew 
from hips brought from rose trees that shed their blossoms over the 
grave of Omar Khayyam at Naishapur, in Persia. Vhey have not 
flowered yet in the churchyard; but last year a cutting from one of 
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FitzGerald’s Grave. 


them was budded on to a rose-tree in FitzGerald’s old garden at Boulge 
Cottage, and it blossomed in June. It was a double Persian rose-pink, 
with a delicious scent of attar of roses, It is still hoped that the rose- 
trees in the churchyard will some day cover with their fragrance the 
last home of the great interpreter of Omar Khayyam, as their parent 
does the poet's resting-place in Persia; and so will be realised the hope 
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expressed in the following inscription, by Edmund Gosse, which was 
read at the grave when they were planted : 


Reign here, triumphant rose, from Omar’s grave, 
Borne by a fakir o’er the Persian wave ; 

Reign with fresh pride, since here a heart is sleeping 
That double glory to your master gave. 


Hither let many a pilgrim step be bent 

To greet the rose, re-risen in banishment. 
Here richer crimsons may its cup be keeping, 
Than brimmed it ere from Naishapur it went. 


Note.—The above verses are printed with the permission of the ‘ East Anglian Daily 
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They trotted him around in a big bath-chair that it took two men to drag, 
He always had a hot-water bottle at his feet, and some buns in a paper 
bag, 
A clinical thermometer, a hypodermic syringe, and a box of pills or two, 
And the resident physicians prescribed for him, what else were they to 
do? 
He was a big, fat man, &c. 


But one day he consulted a new physician who didn’t understand his 
case, 

He thumped him and he sounded him, he pummelled him and pounded 
him, then laughed right in his face, 

He said “You're as sound as a big church bell, there’s nothing the 
matter with you, 

Walk twenty miles a day, and eat much less, that’s what you should do. 

You're a big, fat man,” &c. 
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Now our friend turned pale for the very first time, he’d never been pale 
before, 
He couldn’t bear to think that he wasn’t ill at all, he staggered to the 
door, 
He mixed all his medicines, his potions, and his pills in a pipkin large 
and wide, 
Then he swallowed all the lot with a great big gulp, and curied him up 
and died. 
He was a big, fat man, with a terrible appetite, 
Five meals a day, and sandwiches in case he got a hunger in the 
night, 
Exciting universal sympathy by lying on a sofa on his back, 
He was a Hypochondriac. 
DUNCAN TOVEY., 








IDLERS CLUB. 


By 


PERCY KENT. 
CONRAD WEGUELIN. 
HERBERT H. SCOTT. 
J. P. TAYLOR. 
FRANK HAILL. 
JAMES WADDINGTON. 
F. W. SAUNDERSON. 
LESLIE V. SHAIRP. 
INGLIS ALLEN. 
ARTHUR HAYDEN. 
JOHN BLAKE. 





MY PROGRAMME FOR AN IDEAL DAY. 


I should have an astonishing cold bath and a 
tremendous breakfast, in which the coffee and kidneys 
John Blake. would be remarkable, and I—and a pipe and one 
other—would catch the 10.50 to Taplow with a cool 
carriage to ourselves. On the journey we would con- 
duct ourselves over a basket of strawberries and the business of tuning 
the banjo. Hilda is wearing white with scarlet flowers in her bodice. 
With us we would carry every morsel of our daily sustenance. For 
lunch a tiny chicken pie with a great deal of green salad (Hilda can 
dress not only a very pretty figure but also a delectable salad), and 
more strawberries and cherries and big purple gooseberries to follow, and 
Poly. and Burgundy for liquor. Also we would make our own tea—in 
a shaded place I know quite well, where the water is clear and cool, 
where we’d cut our bread and butter and spread our jam and crumble 
our cake and boil our water—Hilda with, in her lap, the prettiest 
serviette in all the world. 
Then, later, with a bowl of water-lilies in the upper flat of the punt, 
Hilda—a slim slip with inestimable dark eyes—with a banjo in her lap, 
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could sing or be still as she list. Hilda, framed against scarlet cushions, 
under stars very bright and near, with, against the boat, the slight music 
of the water, and with a wisp of a moon hanging by a thread from the 
tallest star, is, by your favour, a ten times better business than editing 
“ The Times.” 
* + + 
At four o’clock A.M. it should be raining a fine 
steady drizzle, and great thunder-clouds should 
Arthur Hayden. threaten to burst. At six o’clock the rain should 
have somewhat abated, and a delicious steam and 
coppery haze have settled over the little green valley 
through which the river runs. 

At eight the gardener’s lad should appear with several score of fine 
red selected lively worms which he has freshly gathered from the 
“ mixen,” and nicely packed in fresh moss. He should then disappear, 
making no observation upon the prospects of the fish having a liking 
for his worms. 

At eight-thirty the butcher’s man should leave a tin of gentles care- 
fully packed in silver sand and in perfect condition. These he should 
lay by the side of the worms, and silently disappear. 

At nine, after having eaten a fine dish of trout which the miller’s 
boy has just caught, and having smoked just one pipeful of town tobacco, 
I should sally forth. 

My fishing tackle of all sorts and sizes has, of course, been carefully 
spread out along the banks of the river ready for my immediate use on 
my arrival. 

Two dumb boys which I have hired from a neighbouring asylum 
attend my wants when I make signs to them. 

I am conveyed down to the river by a tricycle. I sit in a wicker- 
chair, and Dick the stable-boy works the tricycle. I should carefully 
stipulate, too, that he had not visited the stable of late. 

Then the sport should begin. 

All day long I should engage myself in taking phenomenal sized 
fish off the hooks. The stream is not a good trout stream, but among 
my catch I should number the best trout taken in the county. 

Then, too, all the fish I lost should be small ones, except that one 
great 20 |b. jack of local tradition which got on and smashed up my 
strongest tackle. 

In the evening Dick the stable-boy conveys me back to the mill. 
My spoils are weighed, and on the morrow the “ Flyblow Gazette,” the 
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local organ of sport and culture, announces “ Mr. Snorkem, a gentleman 
from London, has angled with great success in our waters.” 


* * * 


I can’t lay out a programme, because many of its 
features were incidental; but I spent it last week. 
Inglis Allen. I began the day by cutting the Dean’s lecture on the 
Ethics. This was a good beginning, and I didn’t 
spoil it or insult the Dean by preferring to pry into 
Sir William Anson’s views on the Law of Contract. As a matter of 
fact I was in bed. I “blunched” that day at one o’clock in college. As 
Sewell and I lit our Lapitras, Bromley came charging in vith the news 
that Pretoria was ours. There was a patriotic outburst of a violent 
description, and in the middle of it the Cynic and Ashby came in and 
asked what was the matter. We told them we had got Pretoria, and 
the Cynic asked if it was infectious. Later on he recalled having heard 
from somebody that there was a war going on in South Africa, and 
asked if Pretoria was there, and was it a kopje or something? Then 
we all went to Sandford in Bromley’s electric launch. The bathe in the 
Trasher followed by the tea in the inn gardens was the perfection of 
corporeal pleasure, and I don’t know who paid for the tea. The intel- 
lectual senses were more than gratified when the Cynic, who had not 
bathed at Sandford, fell into the river on the way back, in his green 
suit. I wonder who paid for our dinner at the Quagger’s? I know I 
didn’t. After dinner we Pretoriated in the Corn, and Ashby, Sewell 
and the Cynic were run in for incendiarism, and Bromley for assaulting 
the police in the execution of their duty. I got away down Ship 
Street. A perfect day. 


* * * 


It is a question of moods. When last month’s 

“Tdler” reached me I was in an idyllic mood. I thought 

Leslie V. Shairp. with inexpressible loathing of the sordid aims of this 
money-making century, of the mean shifts and paltry 

devices that win success and gain the plaudits of 


the multitude. 

I longed for the days of King Arthur and his gallant company of 
valiant knights; when men girded on their armour and rode forth to 
right the wrong, to rescue the oppressed, and to do knightly service for 
fair ladies’ favours. 

The perfect day is the day spent in quest of the ideal, the day of 
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noble-hearted endeavour and pure resolve of whole-souled self-sacrifice 
and lofty courage. 

It does one good to feel like that occasionally, the mood is worth” 
cultivating ; but, unfortunately, ’tis a fragile flower, with a short life and 
an infrequent bloom. 

In the long intervals between its blossomings our perfect programmes §} 
wear a somewhat different aspect. 

But, after all, such programmes are only dreams : inconsequent efforts 
of the imagination : childish longings for what cannot be. 

We have no choice but to do the task that is set us. The perfect” 
day is the day of perfect freedom, and we are still in leading strings —¥ 
grumbling, complaining, cursing, dreaming ; but always running, always ~ 
driven. 

It is a fine thing to strive for an ideal: but our ideals always lie off 
the course ; we catch a glimpse sometimes of a light shining through the 
trees away to the East or the West, but if we try to leave the road, 
heavy is the whip, sharp the spur. We are making for the driver’s goal, 


not our own. 
7 


Surely, to speak of a programme and a perfect day 
in the same breath is to create a confusion in terms; 


Be Ses for, it seems to me, that if there is one thing more 


Saunderson. i ° ; 
than. another with which a perfect day has nothing 


whatever to do, that thing is a programme. If you 
will only look back, and conjure up remembrances of those days 
which you can most truly describe as approaching perfection, you will 
find that they were days when you had no programme whatever—days 
that you lounged through in the spirit of the true idler, without any 
plans, and, therefore, without any cares. 

Did you ever meet a girl by appointment who was half as pretty as 
the girl you met “just by chance”? Of course not! Did you ever 
enjoy a day’s outing half as much as the occasion when you got into the 
wrong train, and arrived in an unknown land fifty miles from where you 
expected to be? Again, of coursenot. Do you ever remember playing 
such an exciting game of cricket as you did that time when you played 
“sub” for a team of entire strangers? Once more, of course not. 

So, then, if you would spend a perfect day, let it be planless. No 
trains to catch, no appointments to keep, no restraints, no irksome 
duties ; verily the idler is the only man who can really spend the perfect 
day. 
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Of course I should not be out of bed early—that 
goes without saying. When Mary would knock at the 


: wr door at the usual time and say: “It is time to get up, 


addington. / ’ ; i ‘ 
sir,” instead of saying “ All right,” and tumbling out, 


and commencing the daily wrestle with refractory 
collar studs, and using language that I would not like my rich aunt to 
hear, I would say : “It doesn’t matter to-day, Mary; I think I'll have 
another half-hour,” then turn over and doze into dreamland. It is 
surprising what a struggle some of us have to turn out in the morning; 
especially if it is a cold morning. Shakespeare knew what he was 
talking about when he said “ Parting is such sweet sorrow.” I should 
not stay in bed all day, however ; that would be lazy. On a perfect day 
the sun would be shining, and out of doors would look so inviting that 
I should go for a stroll. On these occasions “ Beauty,” a big, shaggy- 
coated mongrel that I possess, always accompanies me. He is, I am 
told, without a rival as the most disreputable-looking cur in the 
kingdom ; but we understand each other perfectly, and have been many 
rambles together. Then, far trom the busy whirl of the City, I could 
forget that there was such a thing as work. For the rest—a quiet, shady 
nook that I know of, a pipe, an interesting novel, and what more could 
a reasonable man desire ? 
~ * . 
Personally I prefer a day which runs into two. I 
enjoy rising at I11 A.M. one day, and retiring to bed at 
4 A.M. the next. Breakfast, newspapers and correspond- 
ence fill up the time very usefully until 2. This being 
a perfect day, I find among my letters a publisher's 
cheque and a further commission, and have also a brilliant idea for a 
story. The two latter require careful preliminary consideration, so I 
elect to spend the afternoon in gentle exercise of body and brain, 
sculling a couple of miles up river to a shady spot where I can smoke, 
fish, and think hard in peace, taking lunch with me. (/nter alia: if it is 
thirsty weather I tow the bottle astern to keep it cool). A pleasant 
variation from this is to lie under a tree on the bank, and either read 
and grow learned, or contemplate the beauties of nature and- grow 
poetical. In both cases I wake up in time for dinner at 7.30. By 
10 P.M. I am ready to commence solid work on paper, and by 3 A.M. 
have written, say, 5,000 words which require no revision. The last 
hour before bed may be explained away thus: an armchair, a novel, a 
pipe, and a couple of “nightcaps.” That is my perfect day. The hard 
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worked imagination of a toiling scribe penned up in a little village can 
picture nothing happier. 
* * * 
Daybreak! Wake. Enter my pyjamas, write a 
poem on Space ; chop the sticks, kindle the fire, 
J. P. Taylor. cook breakfast and devour squashed oats and the 
“ Daily Deliverer.” Then serious work. An hour with 
“Locke on the Human Understanding,” followed by 
matutinal game of croquet on my lawn. Pay a visit to my misinformed 
journalist friend Jones to interest him in the fine art of Commandeering 
Gold. 

Lunch. Cigarette. Course of “ Harvey Among the Tombs,” and —— 
Indigestion. Do the Book of Revelation; wonder why I am not 
Talmage, and he whatever he likes best. Visit adjacent cemetery to 
extract first grave-digger’s views on Immortality, and wonder why he 
regards me as a wandering lunatic, a distinction I cannot even ope to 
enjoy. Return. Write article for “The Widow’s Wisdom: Should 
Women Reap or Sew.” 

Dinner. Cigarette. Reflection on waste of time in eating. What 
is eating? What is time? Peruse Mudie’s catalogue, and wonder 
how much better it all could have been done if /’d had time. Dol 
deserve it? If so, what length? Begin article on “ Why does a boy 
take his rest with one boot on the top of the other?” 

Supper. More reflection. Why was I weaned? Is my personal 
character much damaged? How eloquent is Locke when we remember 
he is dead, and possibly cold, Consult my bank book ; scratch my 
head violently and sigh. That sigh brings darkness and a desire 
for Work ; and twenty-four hours of that induces a sanctified and bliss- 


ful yearning for the world that is to come. 
a“ m aS 











I might save trouble by adopting a recipe which I 
came across recently for converting this earthly wilder- 
ness into a temporary paradise by the simple process of 
repairing, with a volume of poetry, a supply of the 
plainest food and the beverage to which one is most 
addicted, and a companion of the other sex possessing the gift of song, 
to the shade of a lonely tree, and there whiling away the livelong. day. 
As the plagiarism would be effected at the expense of a Persian poet 
who flourished some centuries ago it should easily escape detection. 

This primitive programme, however, though bearing the recommend- 


Herbert H. 
Scott. 
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ation of simplicity and economy, might in practice be qualified by 
damp from below, caterpillars from above, and flies from all around ; and, 
moreover, to make conditions endurable after the first half-hour, 
numerous adjuncts such as cigars and soft cushions might be demanded. 
I therefore propose to suggest a programme which I can recommend 
from actual experience. 

Make no arrangement beforehand, but spend the day on your own 
premises forecasting the weather and grimly determining from meal to 
meal to make up your mind before the next to go somewhere and do 
something. 

The fact that this is the method adopted by the majority of those 
who find themselves with a day of leisure before them is a sufficient 
guarantee that it is as near perfection as can be expected at this stage 
of our progress towards the Millennium. 

* Oe * 

To make a programme for a perfect day would be 
a piece of presumption bordering on lunacy. 

There is no such thing as a perfect day, and if 
there were, a programme would make it imperfect. 
I do not believe that any man has, as yet, spent a 
moderately peaceful day to which a programme was attached. Happy 
days come to us unexpectedly, hence a programme for one is an 
impossibility ; but let us consider for a moment the inevitable results of 
pre-arranging happiness. You arrange to go boating ; the day arrives, 
it is what is conventionally termed a perfect day. 

The sky is a glorious tent of blue ; the sun shines warmly ; the 
water is like glass. Everything is in perfect working order—bar your 
liver. 

The seats of the boat are hard, and there is no room for your legs. 
You bark your shins against the luncheon basket. The sun glares from 
above and below. Your joints hurt you, and the chatter of your 
companions drives you mad. 

You are angry and bored—angry because you recognise the absurdity 
of your conduct, and bored because you wish to be alone. 

You know, full well, that if you had sat in the orchard and talked to 
the pigs you might have spent an almost perfect day. 

Two tom cats can’t live in a band-box, neither can a programme 
and a perfect (?) day dwell in amity together. 

Gentle Idler, if a day with a programme should dawn upon you, 
take my advice—stop in bed. 


Conrad 
Weguelin. 
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I drew up such a programme once, and carried it 
out successfully. 
Percy Kent. I was young then—one must be young to plan a 
perfect day, with any hope of its realisation. 
On the principle that forbidden pleasures are the 
sweetest, every item in my programme was strictly prohibited. 

I started out, on the morning of that perfect day, with the proverbial 
“shining morning face and satchel,” ostensibly for school. 

At a spot previously appointed I met two other pleasure-seekers, 
similarly equipped. Our satchels we deposited in a convenient shed, 
then we turned our shining faces towards a neighbouring town, where a 
fair was being held. Our combined pecuniary resources, of which I was 
appointed treasurer, amounted to five shillings and three pence, and I 
do not remember that I felt any misgiving as to the adequacy of that 
sum. I should hesitate now before undertaking to provide my friends 
with a perfect day at one and ninepence per head. 

The preliminary items in my programme included such varied joys 
as a steam round-abouf, an Aunt Sally, and the contemplation of an 
abrormally stout lady. Then came a banquet, consisting mainly of 
jam tarts, gingerbread and ice-creams, and after that the chief delight 
of the day—the Circus ! 

I remember that my two companions agreed with me that Fate could 
hold in store for us no more exalted destiny than that fulfilled by the 
gentleman in a blue frock-coat, who stood in the centre of the ring and 
cracked alternately a long whip and a joke with the clown. 

A light refection, consisting of a whole cocoanut and three bottles of 
ginger beer, brought that perfect Jay to a happy, if unwholesome con- 
clusion. 

A balance of two pence remaining in the treasury was, by unanimous 
vote, invested in cigarettes, which we feigned to enjoy during our 
homeward walk. 

I have a vivid recollection of the day after. It was not a perfect 
day—the day after never is. 





Next month the Club will discuss the question “Can professional 
morality be cured?” Idlers are invited to expound their doubts to the 
extent of 250 words. The fee will be half a guinea, all papers to be 
sent in before the 12th. 
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SPRING-HEELED JACK. 


By ST. JOHN HAMUND. 


I DAREN’T go through the meadow, 
I daren’t go out of sight, 

I know there’s a man in a long black coat 
Who waits for me there to-night. 

His eyes are like balls of fire, 
His hands are like bars of lead, 

His face is bright with a still grey light, 
His lips are the lips of the Dead. 

Once in the hush of the churchyard, 
A day and a year ago, 

I met him there with my babe so fair—- 
He waits for me now, I know. 


He took my child from my bosom, 
He carries him with him now, 

He is gaunt and weird, with a tangled beard, 
And a mark is on his brow. 

His heels are light and shod with steel, 
His arms are thin and worn, 

He buttons his coat to the height of his throat, 
But the sleeves are short and torn. 

The sleeves are short and tattered and torn, 
His feet are swift and light, 

And there in the sheen of the moonlight green 
He waiteth for me to-night! 





Re. CHILDS GUE Tia 


THE OLOGIES. 


WE learn by Anthropology 
The science of things human ; 
Though av@pw7os means strictly man, 
Still, it embraces woman. 


Astrology’s a risky thing 
And may land one in gaol, 
Unless one lives in Bond Street 
And one has a clientéle. 


An Archeologis?s a man 
Who potters round a ruin, 

And then goes home and writes a book 
To show what he’s been doin’. 
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Apology’s the subtle art 
Of making it less strong, 

And proving you were wholly right 
By owning you were wrong. 


Chronology’s a lot of dates ; 
The boy who is no fool 

Learns up to make his parents think 
He’s getting on at school. 


On the surface of a cranium 
Phrenology detects 

The traces of the virtues 
That its owner least expects. 


There are two kinds of Philology, 
Indeed, there may be more; 

One means a love of literature, 
The other means a bore. 


Horology's the science 

By which our hours we number ; 
As an expert on horology 

Give me the local plumber. 


Often in Meteorology 
A lot of time is lost, 

For many prophecies of rain 
Turn out to be a frost! 


Some study Egyptology 
From many a learned book ; 
Some pick it up upon the Nile 
On tours arranged by Cook. 


Anthologies are little gems 
Of other fellows’ verse ; 

Some may be better things than yours, 
But lots of them are worse. 
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Those chaps are Entomologists 
You meet at seaside places ; 
They stick pins into butterflies 
And hang them up in cases. 


A fellow’s Phraseology’s 
A thing that’s most important ; 
It guides him when to say a thing 
And when he really oughtn’t. 


Doctors consult Pathology 
To find out how we got it; 
Sometimes it’s what they say it is, 
But frequently it’s not it. 


Psychology treats of the soul, 
Its function and its powers ; 
Chaps cannot make it out at all 
Who stick at it for hours. 
R. M. EASSIE. 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


PART IL. 


III. 


WAS well agreed by the fashion of Bath that M. le Duc de 
Chateaurien was a person of sensibility and haut ton; that 
his retinue and equipage surpassed in elegance; that his 
person was exquisite, his mannerengaging. In the company 
of gentlemen his ease was slightly tinged with graciousness 

(his single equal in Bath being his Grace of Winterset); but it was 
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A person of sensibility and haut ton. 


remarked that when he bowed over a lady’s hand, his air bespoke only 
a gay and tender reverence. 

He was the idol of the dowagers within a week after his appearance ; 
matrons warmed to him ; young belles looked sweetly on him, while the 
bucks and beaux were won to admiration or envy. He was of 
prodigious wealth: old Mr. Bicksit, who dared not for his fame’s sake 
fail to have seen al! things, had visited Chateaurien under the present 
Duke's father, and descanted to the curious upon its grandeurs. The 
young noble had one fault, he was so poor a gambler. He cared 
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nothing for the hazards of a die or the turn of a card. Gaily admitting 
that he had been born with no spirit of adventure in him, he was sure, 
he declared, that he failed of much happiness by his lack of taste in 
such matters. 

But he was not long wanting the occasion to prove his taste in the 
matter of handling a weapon. A certain led-captain, Rohrer by name, 
notorious, amongst other things, for bearing a dexterous and blood- 
thirsty blade, came to Bath post-haste one night, and jostled heartily 
against him in the pump-room on the following morning. M. de 
Chateaurien bowed, and turned aside without offence, continuing a 
conversation with some gentlemen near by. Captain Rohrer jostled 
against him a second time. M. de Chateaurien looked him in the eye, 
and apologised pleasantiy for being so much in the way. Thereupon 
Rohrer procured an introduction to him, and made some observations 
derogatory to the valour and virtue of the French. There was current 
a curious piece of gossip of the French court: a prince of the blood 
royal, grandson of the late Regent and second in the line of succession 
to the throne of France, had rebelled against the authority of Louis XV., 
who had commanded him to marry the Princess Henriette, cousin to 
both of them. The princess was reported to be openly devoted to the 
cousin who refused to accept he: hand at the bidding of the king ; and, 
as rumour ran, the prince’s caprice elected in preference the discipline of 
Vincennes, to which retirement the furious king had consigned him. 
The story was the staple gossip of all polite Europe; and Captain 
Rohrer, having in his mind a purpose to make use of it in leading up to 
a statement that should be general to the damage of all Frenchwomen, 
and which a Frenchman might not pass over as he might a jog of the 
elbow, repeated it with garbled truths to make a scandal of a story that 
bore none on a plain relation. 

He did not reach his deduction. M. de Chateaurien, breaking into 
his narrative, addressed him very quietly. “Monsieur,” he said, “ none 
but swine deny the nobleness of that good and gentle lady, Mademoiselle 
la Princesse de Bourbon-Conti. Every Frenchman know’ that her 
cousin is a bad rebel and ingrate, who had only honour and rispec’ for 
her, but was so wilful he could not let even the king say, ‘You shall 
marry here, you shall marry there. Messieurs,” the young man turned 
to the others, “may I ask you to close aroun’ in a circle for one 
moment? It is clearly shown that the Duke of Orleans is a scurvy 
fellow, but not—” he wheeled about and touched Captain Rohrer on the 
brow with the back of his gloved hand—* but not so scurvy as thou, 
thou swine of the gutter!” 
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Two hours later, with perfect ease, he ran Captain Rohrer through 
the left shoulder, after which he sent a basket of red roses to the Duke 
of Winterset. In a few days he had another captain to fight. This 
was a ruffling buck who had the astounding indiscretion to proclaim 
M. de Chateaurien an impostor. There was no Chateaurien, he swore. 
The Frenchman laughed in his face, and at twilight of the same day 
pinked him carefully through the right shoulder. It was not that he 
could not put aside the insult to himself, he declared to Mr. Molyneux, 
his second, and the few witnesses, as he handed his wet sword to his 
lackey—one of his station could not be insulted by a doubt of that 
station—but he fought in the quarrel of his friend Winterset. This 
rascal had asserted that M. le Duc had introduced an impostor. Could 
he overlook the insult to a friend, one to whom he owed his kind recep- 
tion in Bath? Then, bending over his fallen adversary, he whispered : 
“Naughty man, tell your master find some better quarrel for the nex’ he 
sen’ agains’ me.” 

The conduct of M. de Chateaurien was pronounced admirable. 

There was no surprise when the young foreigner fell naturally into 
the long train of followers of the beautiful Lady Mary Carlisle, nor was 
there great astonishment that he should obtain marked favour in her 
eyes, shown so plainly that my Lord Townbrake, Sir Hugh Guilford, 
and the rich Squire Bantison, all of whom had followed her through 
three seasons, swore with rage, and his Grace of Winterset stalked from 
her aunt’s house with black brows. 

Meeting the Duke there on the evening after his second encounter, 
De Chateaurien smiled upon him brilliantly. “It was badly done ; oh, 
so badly!” he whispered. “Can you afford to have me strip’ of my 
mask by any but yourself? You, who introduce me? They will say 
there is some bad scandal that I could force you to be my godfather. 
You mus’ get the courage yourself.” 

“T told you a rose had a short life,” was the answer. 

“Oh, those roses! ’Tis the very greates’ reason to gather each day 
a fresh one.” He took a red bud from his breast for an instant, and 
touched it to his lips. 

“'M. de Chateaurien!” It was Lady Mary’s voice; she stood at a 
table where a vacant place had been left beside her. “M.de Chateaurien, 
we have been waiting very long for you.” 

The Duke saw the look she did not know she gave the Frenchman, 
and he lost countenance for a moment. 

“We approach a climax, eh, monsieur ?” said M. de Chateaurien. 
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IV. 


There fell a clear September night, when the moon was radiant over 
town and country, over cobbled streets and winding roads. From the 
fields the mists rose slowly, and the air was mild and fragrant, while 
distances were white and full of mystery. All of Bath that pretended 
to fashion or condition was present that evening at a /é¢te at the house 
of a country gentleman of the neighbourhood. When the stately junket 
was concluded. it was the pleasure of M. de Chateaurien to form one of 
the escort of Lady Mary’s carriage for the return.. As they took the 
road, Sir Hugh Guilford and Mr. Bantison, engaging in indistinct but 
vigorous remonstrance with Mr. Molyneux over some matter, fell fifty 
or more paces behind, where they continued to ride, keeping up their 
argument. Half a dozen other gallants rode in advance, muttering 
among themselves, or attended laxly upon Lady Mary’s aunt on the 
other side of the coach, while the happy Frenchman was permitted to 
ride close to that adorable window which framed the fairest face in 
England. 

He sang for her a little French song, a song of the voyageur who 
dreamed of home. The lady, listening, looking up at the bright moon, 
felt a warm drop upon her cheek, and he saw the tears sparkling upon 
her lashes. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he whispered then, “I, too, have been a wanderer 
but my dreams were not of France; no, I do not dream of that home, 
of that dear country. It is of a dearer country, a dream country—a 
country of gold and snow,” he cried softly, looking at her white brow 
and the fair, lightly powdered hair above it. “Gold and snow, and the 
blue sky of a lady's eyes!” 

“T had thought the ladies of France were dark, sir.” 

“Cruel! It is that she will not understan’! Have I speak of the 
ladies of France? No, no,no! It is of the fairies’ country ; yes, ’tis a 
province of heaven, mademoiselle. Do I not renounce my allegiance to 
France? Oh, yes! I am subjec’-—no, content—to be slave in the lan’ 
of the blue sky, the gold, and the snow.” 

“A very pretty figure,” answered Lady Mary, her eyes downcast. 
“But does it not hint a notable experience in the making of such 
speeches ?” 

“Tormentress! No. It prove’ only the inspiration it is to know 
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“We English ladies hear plenty of the like, sir; and we even grow 
brilliant enough to detect the assurance that lies beneath the laboured 
courtesies of our own gallants.” 

“ Merci! Ishould believe so!” ejaculated M. de Chateaurien ; but 
he smothered the words upon his lips. 

Her eyes were not lifted. She went on: “ We are taught to believe 
that true feeling comes faltering forth, M. le Duc, not glibly ; smoothness 
betokens the adept in the art, sir, rather than your true—your true ——” 
She was herself faltering ; more, blushing deeply, and halting to a full 
stop in terror of a word. There was a silence. 

“Your true lover,” he said huskily. When he had said that word 
both trembled. She turned half away into the darkness of the coach. 

“| know what make’ you to doubt me,” he said, faltering himself, 
though it was not his art that prompted him. “They have tol’ you the 
French do nothing al—ways but make love, is it not so? Yes, you 
think / am like that. You think I am like that now!” 

She made no sign. 

“I suppose,” he sighed, “I am unriz’nable: I would have the snow 
not so col’—for jus’ me.” 

She did not answer. 

“Turn to me,” he said. 

The fragrance of the fields came to them, and from the distance the 
faint, clear note of a hunting-horn. , 

“Turn to me.” 

The lovely head was bent very low. Her little gloved hand lay 
upon the narrow window ledge. He laid his own gently upon it. The 
two hands were shaking like twin leaves in the breeze. Hers was not 
drawn away. After a pause, neither knew how long, he felt the warm 
fingers turn and clasp themselves tremulously about his own. At last 
she looked up bravely and met his eyes. The horn was wound again— 
nearer. 

“ All the cold was gone from the snow -long ago,” she said. 

“My beautiful!” he whispered; it was all he could say. “My 
beautiful!” But she clutched his arm, startled. 

“’Ware the road!” A wild halloo sounded ahead. The horn 
wound loudly. “’Ware the road!” There sprang up out of the night 
a flying thunder of hoof-beats. The gentlemen riding idly in front of 
the coach scattered to the hedge-sides; and, with drawn swords flashing 
in the moon, a party of horsemen charged down the highway, their cries 
blasting the night. 
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“Barber! Kill the barber!” they screamed. “Barber! Kill the 
barber !” 
Beaucaire had hardly time to draw his sword when they were upon 


him. 
“4 moi!” his voice rang out clearly as he rose in his stirrups. “A 
mot, Francois, Louis, Berguin ! A moi, Francots |” 

The cavaliers came straight at him. He parried the thrust of the 
first, but the shock of collision hurled his horse against the side of the 
coach. 

“ Sacred swine!” he cried bitterly. “To endanger a lady, to make 
this brawl in a lady’s presence! Drive on!” he shouted. 

“No!” cried Lady Mary. , 

The Frenchman’s assailants were masked, but they were not high- 
waymen. “Barber! Barber!” they shouted hoarsely, and closed in on 
him in a circle. 

“See how he use his steel!” laughed M. Beaucaire, as his point 
passed through a tawdry waistcoat. For a moment he cut through the 
ring and cleared a space about him, and Lady Mary saw his face shining 
in the moonlight. “ Canaz/le!” he hissed, as his horse sank beneath 
him ; and, though guarding his head from the rain of blows from above, 
he managed to drag headlong from his saddle the man who had ham- 
strung the poor brute. The fellow came suddenly to the ground, and 


lay there. 

“Ts it not a compliment,” said a heavy voice, “to bring six large 
men to subdue monsieur ? ” 

“Oh, you are there, my frien’! In the rear—a little in the rear, I 
think. Ha, ha!” 

The Frenchman’s play with his weapon was a revelation of skill, the 
more extraordinary as he held in his hand only a light dress sword. 
But the ring closed about him, and his keen defence could not avail 
him for more than a few moments. Lady Mary’s outriders, the gallants 
of her escort, rode up close to the coach and encircled it, not interfering. 

“Sir Hugh Guilford!” cried Lady Mary wildly, “if you will not help 
him, give me your sword!” She would have leaped to the ground, but 
Sir Hugh held the door. 

“Sit quiet, madam,” he said to her; and, to the man on the box, 
“ Drive on.” 

“Tf he does, I'll kill him!” she said fiercely. “ Ah, what cowards! 
Will you see the Duke murdered ? ” 

“The Duke!” laughed Guilford. “They will not kill him, unless— 
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be easy, dear madam, ’twill be explained. Gad’s lifei” he muttered to 
Molyneux, “’twere time the varlet had his lashing! D’ye hear her?” 

“Barber or no barber,” answered Molyneux, “I wish I had warned 
him. He fights as few gentlemen could. ’S death, sir! Look at that! 
‘Tis a shame!” : 

On foot, hatless, his white coat sadly rent and gashed, flecked, too, 
with red, M. Beaucaire, wary, alert, brilliant, seemed to transform him- 
self into a dozen fencing-masters ; and though his skill appeared to be 
in delicacy and quickness, and his play was mostly with the point, sheer 
strength failed to beat him down. The young man was laughing like a 
child. 

“Believe me,” cried Molyneux, “he’s no barber! No, and never 


was!” 

For a moment there was even a chance that M. Beaucaire might 
have the best of it. Two of his adversaries were prostrate, more than 
one was groaning, and the indomitable Frenchman had actually almost 
beat off the ruffians, when, by a trick, he was overcome. One of them, 
dismounting, ran in suddenly from behind, and seized his blade in a 
thick leather gauntlet. Before Beaucaire could disengage the weapon, 
two others threw themselves from their horses and hurled him to the 
earth, “A moi! A moi, Francois!” he cried as he went down, his 
sword in fragments, but his voice unbroken and clear. 

“Shame !” muttered one or two of the gentlemen about the coach. 

“*Twas dastardly to take him so,” said Molyneux. “ Whatever his 
deservings, I’m nigh of a mind to offer him a rescue in the Duke’s face.” 

“Truss him up, lads,” said the heavy voice. “Clear the way in front 
of the coach. There sit those whom we avenge upon a presumptuous 
lackey. Now, Whiffen, you have a fair audience, lay on and baste him.” 

Two men began to drag M. Beaucaire toward a great oak by the 
roadside. Another took from his saddle a heavy whip with three thongs. 

“A moi, Francois !” 

There was borne on the breeze an answer—“ Monseigneur! Mon- 
seigneur!” The cry grew louder suddenly. The clatter of hoofs urged 
to an anguish of speed sounded on the night. M. Beaucaire’s servants 
had lagged sorely behind, but they made up for it now. Almost before 
the noise of their own steeds they came riding down the moonlit aisle 
between the mists. Chosen men, these servants of Beaucaire, and like 
a thunderbolt they fell upon the astounded cavaliers. 

“Chateaurien! Chateaurien!” they shouted, and smote so swiftly 
that, through lack of time, they showed no proper judgment and 
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discriminated nothing between non-combatants and their master’s foes. 
They charged first into the group about M. Beaucaire, and broke and 
routed it utterly. Two of them leaped to the young man’s side, while 
the other four, swerving, scarce losing the momentum of their onset, 
bore on upon the gentlemen near the coach, who went down beneath 
the fierceness of the onslaught, cursing manfully. 

“ Our just deserts,” said Mr. Molyneux, his mouth full of dust and 
philosophy. 

Sir Hugh Guilford’s horse fell with him, being literally ridden over, 
and the baronet’s leg was pinned under the saddle. In less than ten 
minutes from the first attack on M. Beaucaire, the attacking party had 
fled in disorder, and the patrician non-combatants, choking with exple- 
tives, consumed with wrath, were prisoners, disarmed by the Freiach- 
man’s lackeys. 

Guilford’s discomfiture had freed the doors of the coach; so it was 
that when M. Beaucaire, struggling to rise, assisted by his servants, 
threw out one hand to balance himself, he found it seized between two 
small, cold palms, and he looked into two warm, dilating eyes, that were 
doubly beautiful because of the fright and rage that found room in them 
too. 

M. le Duc de Chateaurien sprang to his feet without the aid of his 
lackeys, and bowed low before Lady Mary. 

“] make ten thousan’ apology to be the cause of such a mé/ée in 
mademoiselle’s presence,” he said; and then turning to Francois, he 
spoke in French: “ Ah, thou scoundrel! A little, and it had been too 
late.” 

Francois knelt in the dust before him. “Pardon!” hesaid. “ Mon- 
seigneur commanded us to follow far in the rear, to remain unobserved. 
The wind malignantly blew against monseigneur’s voice.” 

“ See what it might have cost, my children,” said his master, point- 
ing to the ropes with which they would have bound him, and to the whip 
lying beside them. A shudder passed over the lackey’s frame ; the utter 
horror in his face echoed in the eyes of his fellows. 

“Oh, monseigneur!” Francois sprang back, and tossed his arms to 
heaven. 

“ But it did not happen,” said M. Beaucaire. 

“Tt could not!” exclaimed Francois. 

“No. And you did very well, my children—” the young man 
smiled benevolently—* very well. And now,” he continued, turning to 
Lady Mary and speaking in English, “let me be asking of your gallants 
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yonder what make’ them to be in cabal with highwaymen. One should 
come to a polite understanding with them, you think? Not so?” 

He bowed, offering his hand to conduct her to the coach, where 
Molyneux and his companions, having drawn Sir Hugh from under his 
horse, were engaged in reviving and reassuring Lady Rellerton, who had 
fainted. But Lady Mary stayed Beaucaire with a gesture, and the two 
stood were they were. 

“ Monseigneur!” she said, with a note of raillery in her voice, but 
raillery so tender that he started with happiness. His movement 
brought him a hot spasm of pain, and he clapped his hand to a red 
stain on his waistcoat. 

“ You are hurt.” 

“Tt is nothing,” smiled M. Beaucaire. Then, that she might not see 
the spreading, he held his handkerchief over the spot. “I am a little—- 
but jus’ a trifling—bruise’ ; ’tis all.” 

“ You shall ride in the coach,” she whispered. “ Will you be pleased, 
M. de Chateaurien ? ” 

“ Ah, my beautiful !” She seemed to wave before him like a shining 
mist.’ “I wish that ride might las’ for al—ways! Can you say that, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“ Monseigneur,” she cried in a passion of admiration, “I would what 
you would have be, should be. What do you not deserve? You are 
the bravest man in the world!” 

“Ha, ha! I am jus’ a poor Frenchman.” 

“Would that a few Englishmen had shown themselves as ‘poor’ 
to-night. The vile cowards not to help you!” Then, suddenly pos- 
sessed by her anger, she swept away from him to the coach. 

Sir Hugh, groaning loudly, was being assisted into the vehicle. 

“My little poltroons,” she said, “what are you doing with your 
fellow-craven, Sir Hugh Guilford, there ?” 

“Madam,” replied Molyneux humbly, “Sir Hugh’s leg is broken. 
Lady Rellerton graciously permits him to be taken in.” 

“ 7 do not permit it, sir! M. de Chateaurien rides with us.” 

“ But 7 

“Sir! Leave the wretch to groan by the roadside,” she cried fiercely, 
“which plight I would were that of all of you! But there will bea 
pretty story for the gossips to-morrow! And I could almost find pity 
for you when I think of the wits when you return to town. Fine 
gentlemen you ; hardy bravoes, by heaven! to leave one man to meet 
a troop of horse single-handed, while you huddle in shelter until you 
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are overthrown and disarmed by servants! Oh, the wits! Heaven 
save you from the wits !” 

“ Madam.” 

“Address me no more! M. de Chateaurien, Lady Rellerton and I 
will greatly esteem the honour of your company. Will you get in?” 

She leapt into the coach, and was gathering her skirts to make room 
for the Frenchman, when a heavy voice spoke from the shadows of the 
tree by the wayside. 

“Lady Mary Carlisle will, no doubt, listen to a word of counsel on 
this point.” 

The Duke of Winterset rode out into the moonlight, composedly 
untying a mask from about his head. He had not shared the flight of 
his followers, but had retired into the shade of the oak, whence he now 
made his presence known with the utmost coolness. 

“ Gracious heavens, ’tis Winterset !” exclaimed Lady Rellerton. 

“ Turned highwayman and cutthroat,” cried Lady Mary. 

“No, no,” laughed M. Beaucaire, somewhat unsteadily, as he stood, 
swaying slightly, with one hand on the coach-door, the other pressed 
hard on his side, “he only oversee’; he is jus’ a little bashful, some- 
time’—he is a great man, but he don’ want a// the glory!” 

“ Barber,” replied the Duke, “I must tell you that I gladly descend 
to bandy words with you; your monstrous impudence is a claim to 
rank I cannot ignore. But a lackey who has himself followed by six 
other lackeys ‘ 

“Ha,ha! Has not M. le Duc been busy all this evening to justify 
me? And I think mine mus’ be the bes’ six. Ha, ha! You 
think ?” 

“ M. de Chateaurien,” said Lady Mary, “we are waiting for you.” 

“ Pardon,” he replied, “he has something to say ; maybe it is bes’ if 
mademoiselle hear it now.” 

“T wish to hear nothing from him—ever !” 

“Egad, madam,” cried the Duke, “this saucy fellow has paid you 
the last insult. He is so sure of you he does not fear you will believe 
the truth. When all is told, if you do not agree he deserved the lashing 
we planned to——” 

“T’ll hear no more!” 

“You will bitterly repent it, madam. For your own sake | 
entreat——-” 

“ And I also,” broke in M. Beaucaire. “Permit me, mademoiselle ; 
let him speak.” 
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“Then let him be brief,” said Lady Mary, “for I am earnest to be 
quit of him. His explanation of an attack on my friend and on my 
carriage should be made to my brother.” 

“ Alas that he was not here,” said the Duke, “to aid me! Madam, 
was your carriage threatened? I have endeavoured only to expunge a 
debt I owed to Bath and to avenge an insult offered to yourself 
through x 

“Sir, sir, my patience will bear little more !” 

“ A thousan’ apology,” said M. Beaucaire. “ You will listen, I only 
beg, Lady Mary.” 

She made an angry gesture of assent. 

“ Madam, | will be brief as I may. Two months ago there came to 
Bath a French gambler calling himself Beaucaire, a desperate fellow 
with the cards or dice, and all the men of fashion went to play at his 
lodging, where he won considerable sums. He was small, wore a black 
wig and mustachio. He had the insolence to show himself everywhere 
until the Master of Ceremonies rebuffed him in the pump-room, as you 
know, and after that he forebore his visits to the rooms. Mr. Nash 
explained (and was confirmed, madam, by indubitable information) that 
this Beaucaire was a man of unspeakable, vile, low birth, being, in fact, 
no other than a lackey of the French king’s ambassador, Victor by 
name, de Mirepoix’s barber. Although his condition was known, the 
hideous impudence of the fellow did not desert him, and he remained in 
Bath, where none would speak to him.” 

“Ts your farrago nigh done, sir ?” 

“A few moments, madam. One evening, three weeks gone, I 
observed a very clegant equipage draw up to my door, and the Duke 
of Chateaurien was announced. The young man’s manners were 
worthy— according to French acceptance —and ’twere idle to deny him 
the most monstrous assurance. He declared himself a noble travelling 
for pleasure. He had taken lodgings in Bath for a season, he said, and 
called at once to pay his respects to me. His tone was so candid (in 
truth, Iam the simplest of men, very easily gulled) and his stroke so 
bold that I did not for one moment suspect him ; and to my poignant 
regret—though in the humblest spirit I have shown myself eager to 
atone—that very evening I had the shame of presenting him to 
yourself.” 

“ The shame, sir!” 

“Have patience, pray, madam. Ay, the shame! You know what 
figure he hath cut in Bath since that evening. All ran merrily with him 
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until several days ago Captain Badger denounced him as an impostor, 
vowing that Chateaurien was nothing.” 

“ Pardon,” interrupted M. Beaucaire. “‘Castle Nowhere’ would 
have been so much better. Why did you not make him say it that way, 
monsieur ?” 

Lady Mary started ; she was looking at the Duke, and her face was 
white. He continued: “Poor Captain Badger was stabbed that same 
day . 

“Most befitting poor Captain Badger,” muttered Molyneux. 

“ And his adversary had the marvellous insolence to declare that he 
fought in my quarrel! This afternoon the wounded man sent for me, 
and imparted the most horrifying intelligence. He had discovered a 
lackey whom he had seen waiting upon Beaucaire in attendance at the 
door of this Chateaurien’s lodging. Beaucaire had disappeared the day 
before Chateaurien’s arrival. Captain Badger looked closely at 
Chateaurien at their next meeting, and identified him with the missing 
Beaucaire beyond the faintest doubt. Overcome with indignation, he 
immediately proclaimed the impostor. Out of regard for me, he did not 
charge him with being Beaucaire ; the poor soul was unwilling to put 
upon me the humiliation of having introduced a barber. But the secret 
weighed upon him till he sent for me and put everything in my hands. 
I accepted the odium ; I thought only of atonement. I went to Sir 
John Wimpledon’s fé¢e. I took poor Sir Hugh, there, and those other 
gentlemen aside, and told them my news. We narrowly observed this 
man, and were shocked in our simplicity in not having discovered him 
before. These are men of honour and cool judgment, madam. Mr. 
Molyneux had acted for him in the affair of Captain Badger, and was 
strongly prejudiced in his favour; but Mr. Molyneux, Sir Hugh, Mr. 
Bantison, every one of them, in short, recognised him. In spite of his 
smooth face and his light hair, the adventurer Beaucaire was writ upon 
him amazing plain. Look at him, madam, if he will dare the inspection. 
You saw this Beaucaire well the day of his expulsion from the rooms. 
Is not this he?” 

M. Beaucaire stepped close to her. Her pale face twitched. 





“ Look !” he said. 
“Oh, oh!” she whispered with a dry throat, and fell back in the 
carriage. 


“Ts it so?” cried the Duke. 
“T do not know—I—cannot—tell.” 
“One moment more. I begged these gentlemen to allow me to wipe 
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out the insult I had unhappily offered to Bath, but particularly to you. 
They agreed not to forestall me or to interfere. I left Sir John 
Wimpledon’s early, and arranged to give the sorry rascal a lashing under 
your own eyes, a satisfaction due the lady into whose presence he had 
dared to force himself.” 

“Oh, nation of polish!” observed M. Beaucaire. 

“And now, madam,” said the Duke, “I will detain you not one 
second longer. I plead the good purpose of my intentions, begging 
you to believe that the desire to avenge a hateful outrage, next to the 
wish to serve you, forms the dearest motive in the heart of Winterset.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Beaucaire softly. 

Lady Mary leaned towards him, a thriving terror in her eyes. “It 
is false?” she faltered. 

“Monsieur should not have been born so high. He could have made 
little book’.” 

“You mean it is false?” she cried breathlessly. 

“’Qd’s blood, is she not convinced!” broke out Mr. Bantison. 
“ Fellow, were you not the ambassador’s barber ?” 

“It is all false?” she whispered. 

“The mos’ fine art, mademoiselle. How long you think it take 
M. de Winterset to learn that speech after he write it out? It is a mix 
of what is true and the mos’ chaste art. Monsieur has become a man 
of letters. Perhaps he may enjoy that more than the wars. Ha, ha!” 

Mr. Bantison burst into a roar of laughter. “Do French gentlemen 
fight lackeys? Ho, ho, ho! A pretty country! We English do as 
was done to-night, have our servants beat them.” 

“ And attend ourselves,” added M. Beaucaire, looking at the Duke, 
“ somewhat in the background. But, pardon,” he mocked, “ that remind’ 
me. Frangois, return to Mr. Bantison and these messieurs their 
weapons.” 

“ Will you answer a question ?” said Molyneux mildly. 

“ Oh, with pleasure, monsieur.” 

“ Were you ever a barber?” 

“ No, monsieur,” laughed the young man. 

“Pah!” exclaimed Bantison. “Let me question him. Now, fellow, 
a confession may save you from jail. Do you deny you are Beaucaire ?” 

“ Deny to a such judge !” 

“Ha!” said Bantison. “What more do you want, Molyneux? 
Fellow, do you deny that you came to London in the ambassador's 
suite ?” 
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“No, I do not deny.” 

“He admits it! Didn’t you come as his barber?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, as his barber.” 

Lady Mary cried out faintly, and, shuddering, put both hands over 
her eyes. 

“T’m sorry,” said Molyneux. “ You fight like a gentleman.” 

“] thank you, monsieur.” 

“You called yourself Beaucaire ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” He was swaying to and fro; his servants ran to 
support him. 

“IT wish—” continued Molyneux awkwardly. “Evil take me! - but 
I’m sorry you're hurt.” 

“ Assist Sir Hugh into my carriage,” said Lady Mary. 

“Farewell, mademoiselle!” M. Beaucaire’s voice was very faint. 
His eyes were fixed upon her face. She did not look toward him. 

They were propping Sir Hugh on the cushions. The Duke rode up 
close to Beaucaire. Francois seized his bridle fiercely, and forced his 
horse back on its haunches. “The man’s servants worship him,” said 
Molyneux. 

“Curse your insolence!” exclaimed the Duke. “How much am I 
to bear from this varlet and his varlets? Beaucaire, if you have not left 
Bath by to-morrow noon, you will be clapped into jail, and the lashing 
you escaped to-night shall be given you thrice tenfold!” 

“T shall be—in the—Assembly—Rooms at nine—o’clock, one 
week—from—to-night,” answered the young man, smiling jauntily ; his 
lips were colourless. The words cost him nearly all his breath and 
strength. “You mus’ keep—in the—backgroun’, monsieur. Ha, ha!” 

The door of the coach closed with a slam. 

“ Mademoiselle—fare—well !” 

“ Drive on!” said Lady Mary. 


M. Beaucaire followed the carriage with his eyes. As the noise of the 
wheels and the hoof-beats of the accompanying cavalcade grew fainter 
in the distance, the handkerchief he had held against his side dropped 
into the white dust, a heavy red splotch. “Only—roses,” he gasped, 
and fell back in the arms of his servants. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THEIR PLACE IN WAK 


By JOHN BLAKE. 


III. INFANTRY. 


. NFANTRY,” it has been said, “can move wherever man can put 
his foot.” Self-contained and independent, alone of the three 
units, it is the slave neither of circumstance nor locality. If 
cavalry be the nerves of the fighting arms, and artillery its 
sinew, infantry is very certainly its backbone. On a campaign 

the major, though often the least conspicuous, part of the fighting is theirs. 

They are the drudges of the wars. But, though cavalry and artillery 

render help, splendid and memorable, in modern battle the supreme 

consideration is the rifleman. 
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However protracted the preparations, however subtle the strategical 
scheme, whatever the difficulties of transport, battle is the consummation 
of all military operations, and either you must yourself take the initiative 
or surrender the same to the enemy. 

The system of the great Frederick was essentially offensive, and for 
his offence he relied in a great measure on the fire of his infantry, 
Two lines were his order of battle, and his infantry was formed in three 
ranks. Frederick’s system was to form his troops on a line oblique to 
and outflanking his opponent; the flank being the most vulnerable 
part, and the extreme pressure thereupon applied rolled up the enemy 
before he had time to form a fresh front. The great Frederick in- 
variably succeeded in this manceuvre, but then he was the great 
Frederick. 

Wellington’s system, on the other hand, was fundamentally defensive. 
In Wellington’s day the drill book Jaid down as a divine law that the 
men should preserve a three deep formation, but Wellington in practice 
flung the drill book to the deuce, and formed his men in simple double 
line. Thus in a chosen position his troops were drawn up in two tines. 
He received the enemy’s columns with a volley and then charged. It 
was Napoleon who fought in column—and lost. 

Column formation doubtless gives to the soldierman that sense 
of inter-dependence which comes of having comrades about him. Line 
fighting dispersed, however, as at the present time, teaches him to act 
for himself, and lifts him from a fighting machine to a thinking unit. 
Thus, in the great times, as the French soldiers in quality deteriorated, 
the density of their fighting columns increased. And now as a fact the 
modern battle is nothing, indeed, but a grand skirmish. 

Upon the individual fighting man, it would seem, the shock of 
present and future warfare rests. With the advent of the magazine 
rifle the difficulty of keeping men under control increased infinitely. It 
was seen they had to scatter to win, and the farther the man is away 
from the officer the greater the importance of the man. Control, though 
difficult, is none the less desirable. Of all training drill anc manceuvre 
the object as laid down by the Commander-in-Chief is “to obtain the 
greatest development of infantry fire under the most careful supervision 
and control.” 

Like the maxim gun, the magazine rifle accords extreme advantages 
to the defence, and a great general so far back as Skobeleff has expressed 
himself that the only formation in which troops can successfully assault 
is in successive lines of skirmishers. 
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The three principal considerations of modern attack are to hit hard, 
move quickly, and to show as little of yourself as possible. By outrage 
of the last of these principles most of the South African disasters 
were brought about. 

Troops for an engagement are disposed so that they form in their 
greatest strength opposite the point where it is intended to drive home 
the attack. The advantage of such placement is obvious, and it is no 
less obvious that such a point would be most carefully concealed by 
the enemy. This superior force at a decisive point has decided more 
battles than ali the heroic sieges and ckarges of history, and is a vital 
principle of warfare. 

The battalion is the tactical unit of infantry. Roughly a battalion 
is a thousand men, and it is divided into eight companies; and the 
company is the fighting unit of modern war. A company again 
is divided into half companies, called right and left half companies, each 
under a subaltern officer, and each half company, further, is split into 
two sections under a N.C.O. Thus the system of control is carefully 
preserved, and as this organisation is everywhere maintained, the men 
sleep, eat, and fight by the same comrades. 

In the advance of science the importance of the magazine rifle has 
immeasurably increased. Once infantry fire merely prepared the way 
for the bayonet charge. Now the bayonet is becoming, hand over hand, 
as obsolete a weapon as the dirk or the battle-axe. Though, mayhap, it 
will for ever be useful in a strait, an analysis of modern warfare narrows 
itself down to the magazine rifle. 

Fire and fire discipline therefore are the crux of the whole concern. 
To concentrate a force of fire at an enemy’s vulnerable part is the 
chief desire of the infantry commander. It is said the battles of 
the future will turn on the struggle for strongly situated localities, 
and the power to march would be for the men second only in import- 
ance to the virility of their fire. As a fact, the position of a fighting 
man is now more that of a human instrument than a machine, and 
intelligence, as in all other trades, is the asset of importance. In 
Germany particularly is this appreciated. There recruits are taken 
at least once a week into the country. To them is then explained 
the use of ground in warfare, also the importance of villages, roads, 
mountains, rivers, and towns. A brain is therefore no longer an official) 
monopoly. 

But, though a private soldier must have learned to think, to main- 
tain direction and a general line, to take his fullest advantages of all 
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serviceable cover, his foremost duty is to know when and how to use his 
rifle. . 

Fire, then, is the first concern. Though in the Russo-Turkish war 
the Russians lost heavily up to 3,000 yards, the rifle at long range is not 
generally effective. Therefore they shouid avoid a part which belongs to 
artillery —which is essentially the long range arm. When the mistakes 
of the present South African campaign come to be set down it will be seen 
that the criminal idea of volley firing at short ranges has been the price 
of terrible loss of life. Volley firing is possible only against savages or 
at a long range, when it is necessary to observe the fall of the bullets, 
but at medium or short range independent firing is the obvious wisdom 
of a fight. 

In all battles the generals must either fight or run away, and if 
both stay, one must attack and the other defend. For a certainty, the 
breech-loading rifle gave a tremendously increased power to the defence 
and the addition of the magazine to the rifle intensified this power. It 
is the same with artillery. Plevna is an extreme instance. Here 
against earthworks it was computed that it took the Russian batteries 2 
whole day to killa Turk. The Turks fought pretty much as the Boers 
have fought, inasmuch as they screened their men from the preparatory 
fire, but, unlike them, as soon as the latter slackened to admit of the 
advance of the attacking infantry they would leave their defences and 
gallantly meet the attack. It has been said that the efficacy of defence 
lies in the amount of fire with which it can meet the enemy’s advance, 
and the strength of the defences which keeps the defenders alive. 
Against such advantages the attack, mistakes or no mistakes, must of 
necessity lose heavily. Indeed under modern conditions the difficulties 
of attack are so baffling that its methods are left almost entirely to 
chance, and the standard form of attack is officially forbidden. 

Between two hostile forces, then, it is clear that one of two things 
must happen. Either one side in motion will attack the other side 
whilst stationary, or there will be a collision between both sides in 
motion. The former being the general result is our present considera- 
tion, and we may suppose that we are on the side of the attack. 

Now to secure united action it is necessary that a definite object of 
attack or specific duty should be allotted to each body of troops. 
Orders would be given in writing to each commander, the choice of © 
manner in which the duty is to be performed being left to his discre- 
tion. 

The general commanding the brigade will have notified those 
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under his control where he is to be found. If, by the perils and 
accidents of war he should quit his position, he would leave a staff 
officer to state where he is to be found. The neglect of a general 
commanding to keep in touch with his troops in the mazes of a modern 
battle is a fertile cause of disaster. The disaster of Spion Kop was 
perpetrated, in the words of Lord Roberts, through “the disinclination 
of the officer in supreme command to assert his authority and see that 
what he thought best was done.” 

The battalion commander should be some distance in the rear of 
the firing line, but in some position which will permit of his appreciating 
its accidents. The adjutant will assist the commander generally, and 
he is responsible that the ammunition carts and mules are under cover 
and at hand. The major will lead the reserves. 

According to the drill book, the colours will move with the rearmost 
portion of the battalion. Notwithstanding, it is probably wiser to leave 
them at home in the village church. War at this time is shed of 
panoply and display, and is as strictly as a stock exchange settlement a 
calculation of profit and loss. 

A captain of a company, having understood the object of the battalion 
commander, will impress the same upon the men under his command. 
There should be no secrets; endeavour is born of confidence. He is 
responsible, likewise, for reserve ammunition, and he must acquaint his 
commanding officer with any change in the dispositions of the enemy. 
He controls his company’s fire, and leads the company in the assault. 
Further, he must act in concert with the companies on his flanks and 
see that correct direction is maintained, for upon such depends the 
success of the attack. If it is the genera! of division who plans, it is the 
company captain with God, and under him his command, who achieves 
the victory. With a keen eye he watches the ammunition and checks all 
wild and unsteady firing. Three hundred and twenty-two rounds are 
apportioned to each man; 100 rounds being in his pouch, 85 in 
battalion reserve, 77 in divisional column, and 60 in the ammunition 
park. 

At the present then our troops are to advance against the position 
of the enemy. Against magazine rifles cover is more than natural, it is 
self-preservation ; all the same its use and abuse have to be carefully 
calculated. Mer. must never forget that cover in attack is secondary to 
order and cohesion. Their real business is to get to the enemy's position 
and to get there quickly. Therefore the whole secret of the preliminary 
movement is to keep advancing. Thus troops who at small temptation 
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halt to fire, lying flat or taking grateful cover, do not readily resume the 
advance. They prefertowait. Firing retards the advance It is there- 
fore, in the beginning, the enemy's position being your objective, more 
important that the troops should move than shoot. But though firing 
requires skill and deliberation, the power to remain under fire, alert yet 
quiescent, requires infinitely higher qualities. 

This prolonged struggle in extended order against a determined 
eneiny is one of the most difficult tasks armed men can be called to 
perform ; battalions will become mixed together, companies ragged and 
disbanded. When fire units are admixed the men will be at the com- 
mand of the nearest officer. But the task of government becomes 
increasingly difficult. Responsibility filters down from brigadier to 
section commander, who is the immediate figure of control. Here comes 
the task of what Moltke called “the self-dependence of subordinate 
commanders.’ Yet all ranks must be taught to think, for more than 
ever the dependence is upon the individual rifleman. The modern 
battle is a battle of skirmishers, who, if they are te win, must, spite 
everything, go forward. 

Into three bodies our attacking force is divided. It is the business 
of the first to develop the attack, the second to support, reinforce and 
complete it, and the third to confirm our success, cover our retreat, or 
offer menace to emergency. 

The first line, subdivided into firing-line, supports, and reserves, 
prepares the way for the assault of the position. The first principle of 
the modern attack is that the shooting-iine must make the actual 
assault possible by the effect of its fire on the enemy. The first line 
engages the enemy and causes him to disclose his position. It is only 
so that the general in command can decide against which part of the 
enemy’s line he will press the prime attack. The firing-line will be 
fed and inspirited by the throwing on of supports and reserves, also its 
flanks protected, if threatened. Reserves act as stiffening to their 
comrades in front, who are flushed into strength at the thought of the 
something behind. 

We may hope as a result that the fire of the first line has disclosed the 
character and position of the defence, and that the general in command 
will have been enabled to form his plan of attack and to discover the point 
in the enemy’s position against which the grand attack is to be delivered. 

Thus the second line has been assembled opposite this selected 
point, and as the second line advances and strikes the first line it 
carries, irresistibly we may hope, the now shaken first line onward. 
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From 1000 to 500 yards our fire has steadily endeavoured to irc 
envelop the enemy’s position. At 500 yards it will endeavour to stc 
establish itself in some sort of defensive position, from which the real 
and the feigned attacks on the enemy may be made. Entrenchments las 
are no longer limited to the defence. Before Plevna the Russians sic 
carried entrenching tools on their backs. General Clery has said “ that m 
the spade is second only in importance to the rifle.” hi: 

From 800 to 500 yards is the difference between medium and ar 
decisive range. Victory is prepared at medium and gained at decisive mi 


range, and it is here that the heaviest losses will come about —how 
heavy will lie upon the accuracy of fire of the defence and skill of the 
offence in devising cover. Now supports and reserves have been 
absorbed into the firing-line, and men diverted from less important 
parts of the field. As for the third line, it waits on the issue. In the 
event of success it marches to the front and takes up the pursuit of the 
enemy. In the event of reverse, the good defensive position we will 
suppose it to have taken up will enable it effectively to check the 
enemy and to offer cover to the shattered firing-lines, behind whose 
flank they may find safety. 

But as a fact there must be no other side to our medal. For now 
the position is that the attack has gained a superiority in fire over the 
defence, and whilst this fire is keeping the enemy generally engaged 
over his entire front, the preponderance of guns and rifles is directed at 
the point of assault. 

To appreciate the time to assault is a divine gift of war. Formerly 
it was the sudden onslaught of a fresh body of men on a weak or vital 
part of the enemy’s line. Now it is the sustaining unimpaired the 
aggressive action of the attack. Says Sir Francis Clery, “In the one 
their application resembled the knock-down blow of the skilful 
pugilist ; in the other it is the sustained strain of he tug-of-war ” 

Clearly understanding the point in the enemy’s position it is 
prepared to assault, the troops will advance by alternate sections to 
rush the position. Two hundred yards therefrom the cease-fire whistle 
sounds, and what is left of the officers move to the front. Slings have 
been loosed, magazines charged for the final and crucial ordeal. In this 
last hazard volley firing is, in theory, most effective, but in fact when 
the men’s blood is all dot and carry one they will fire to the sting 
of their nerves. 

Immediately before the assault the whole of the line empty their 
magazines, then, amid the curling of pipes and the. bjare of bugle, the 
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troops will have done with science, and with sinew behind steel * will 


storm the position. 
Hereupon, as a fact, is the only simple fighting. Except for this 
last red rush the modern battlefield is a space of orderliness and repres- 


Just as a gentleman follows his sport without noise, so the 


sion. 
It is awful only that 


modern soldier follows his trade without display. 
is for the most part invisible, and the deaths which fall 


his enemy 
ras the act of God than the deed of 


around him come, it seems, rathe 


man. 
JouN BLAKE. 
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NURSERY QUARRELS. 


Loud voices, angry blows, a few hot tears, 
Sleep, and a spell of silence, so it runs ; 
Then comes the father, grave with threescore years, 


Yet smiling as he sees his little ones. 


Thou too, O Ancient of eternal days, 
Who seest the reddening fields where brave men fall, 
Smile on the folly of our wilful ways, 


Because we are but children after all. 





B, PAUL NEUMAN. 











THE WATCHER. J.J: Guthire. 











THE QUINTESSENCE. 


HE scene might safely have been commended to the attention 
of almost any lady novelist. 

It was after dinner, and after-dinner content and tran- 
quillity sat on every face. The ladies had not gone--for the 
simple reason that there were none present ; a mistake, I grant 

you, dear lady novelist. The soft-footed, deft-handed waiters had brought 
in the coffee in cups that were dainty and delicate as a girl’s dream, and 
an array of quaint- patterned glasses for the liqueurs, of which there were 
several varieties in bottles of divers shapes and sizes. Presently each of 
us was helped according to the fancy or the freak of the moment. The 
light from the shaded candles fell gently and lovingly on the gold of 
Cognac, the green of Chartreuse, the amber of Benedictine, the ruby of 
Curacoa, the emerald of Créme de Menthe, while the subtle odours of 
these essences floated upon the air, and mingled with the faint exhala- 
tions of flowers and fruit which already filled the room with fragrance. 
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This is how it should have been, and undoubtedly would have been, 
but for the fact that one and all of us smoked—cigarettes for the most 
part, whose perfume perhaps was not so much amiss, but two of us were 
Americans with Regalias green, pungent and penetrating. (Between 
ourselves, dear lady novelist, you may be thankful that there are no such 
things as green cigarettes.) And the smoke, besides killing that concord 
of sweet scents, had the further ill effect of making us blind to the sym- 
phony of colour which spread itself before our eyes. 

For a space there was silence— the silence of satisfaction, of repletion 
a spiteful person might have said. Then our host, whom we call the 
Professor, because he professes nothing and knows nearly everything, 
took up his parable, as is his way. He has a voice of unusual quality— 
a sort of articulate melody— and when in the society of his intimates 
loves to use it. It can be as soothing as a mother’s song to a wakeful 
child, as arresting as the sudden peal of a church bell. There is nothing 
in the world—you agree with me, dear lady novelist ?—so beyond all 
money and all price as a really beautiful human voice, and this man’s 
was pure music, the very kind of voice, indeed, with which you endow 
every one of your heroes. Knowing the manner and the matter of 
the Professor, we disposed ourselves to listen to his discourse well 
pleased. 

And here, dear lady novelist, permit me to take you into my confidence. 
Most of us, I dare swear, would have been well pleased to listen to any- 
body, or nearly -anybody, after dinner. That is the way it takes us. 
There are few men living—it seems to have been different in the days of 
our fathers—who can ¢hink immediately after dinner, and we are always 
very grateful to the one-in-a-million who is able to do so. Hence the 
popularity of the after-dinner orator, the secret of whose success is that 
he does the thinking for the rest. It may be a melancholy fact, but it 
is the fact, and I have given it away. The Professor, however, stands 
in a class by himself. If you can imagine—I humbly beg your pardon, 
dear lady, of course you can, I know you can imagine anything —an 
encyclopedia endued with heavenly grace and fancy and poetry (it is an 
effort, I admit), then you can picture the Professor to yourself, as he talks 
now and then to his friends. 

The Professor’s parable in this case, at least at the beginning, took on 
the concrete form of a liqueur glass of brandy which he held up just 
under the brightness of the candles in such a position that every light in 
the room appeared to strike sparks of gold from within the darkly- 
glowing crystal. Our eyes fastencd themselves upon it, and as with a 
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light movement of his hand, which was like the caress of a lover, he 
turned it about, we gazed upon it fascinated. 

“We laugh at the Middle Ages,” said the Professor, smiling and 
looking at the glass, “ but they taught us a thing or two. In our hearts 
we think they were the Ages of Make-believe, of splendid sham, of 
romance without reality—with prodigious quantities of blood let and 
lost in everlasting melodrama for the soft glances of fair maidens, loved 
by men who never could have lived up to their impossible passions. 
Yet they were real enough—here is the proof of it—here!” And he 
nodded gravely at the glass. 

We had wondered what was coming, but certainly we had not 
expected this, which looked uncommonly like an anti-climax of a parti- 
cularly irritating kind. Still, we knew the man, and so were sileni, save 
the oldest of us--known among us on that account as the Boy —who 
murmured : “ Brandy a proof! A proof spirit indeed !” 

“Do you remember,” asked the Professor of the Boy, upon whose 
face the ghost of a grin instantly died away, “what Johnson said 
about it ?” 

The Boy shook his hoary head. 

“The Doctor maintained,” said the Professor, “ that ‘ he who aspires 
to be a hero must drink brandy.’ Well, the men of the Middle Ages 
not only drank it like heroes all, but they invented it— created it, in fact. 
You see the argument? True, there is a pretty legend of a pious 
monk—what fellows these monks were, to be sure—of the sixth century, 
who condensed in wool the steam of heated wine, and then expressed 
from it a cordial. To it Marcus, the monk in question, added a spoonful 
of honey, fragrant with the breath of mountain herbs, and thus made 
the first liqueur !” 

“ A man of mark,” was on the lips of the Boy, but the Professor was 
too quick for him. 

“Were it not,” continued the Professor, setting the glass upon the 
table, “that monks have always enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as 
distillers—-the Carthusians, for example—I should not give the story a 
ha’porth of credence, but it’s just possible that there is something in it. 
What is certain is that they did make brandy in the Middle Ages, and 
they believed in it with all their souls.” 

“ And bodies,” interjected the Boy impudently. 

“ That, of course,” admitted the Professor, “ but they rightly saw in 
it something spiritual, something divine, and so they named it the 
‘Water of Life’ and the ‘Spirit of Immortality.’ And as for their 
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bodies, did any of you ever come across Villanova’s ‘Thrésor des 
Povres’?” 

“O, he was another Professor,” quoth the Boy with a sniff. 

“Yes, of Montpellier, and he averred that eau de vie was the 
panacea—making the breath sweet (there’s an unheroic suggestion for 
you, if you like), fortifying the memory, curing sore eyes, toothache, gout. 
Half an eggshell of it banished dropsy. So far as it was concerned, 
there were no incurable complaints at all.” 

“It was the Age of Faith,” objected the Boy. “They swallowed 
everything, brandy included.” 

“And so,” said the Professor, serenely ignoring the Boy, “the 
alchemists termed it the guznta essentia—the essence of the super- 
igneous sphere to which the soul of man was likened. O, yes, these 
old fellows knew a thing or two.” 

“ Essence of the superigneous sphere—O Lord!” exclaimed the Boy, 
his hand on his liqueur glass. “ Isn't he gorgeous?” 

“ Nantes, Armagnac, Cognac, brandwin, brandy,” said the Professor, 
in a kind of ecstasy of reverie, “ but Cognac far above the rest— beyond 
compare.” Then he raised his glass again, and gazed at it thoughtfully. 
“ And who do you think made the finest of the fine? Why, twa pawky 
chiels frae Fife, twa brither Scots, Jock and Davey Strang frae Pitten- 
weem and Balcasky, who settled at La Rochelle, and became French- 
men. That was in the seventeenth century. And for two hundred 
years Cognac ruled the world, for everybody, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
must have his ‘tass o’ brandy.’” 

“Ay, but the Bailie wad tak whusky noo, I’m thinkin’,” said the 
Boy, incorrigible. 

“Cognac compared with whisky!” protested the Professor. “’Tis 
a profanity.” He placed his glass upon the table once more, and now his 
eyes had a humorous twinkle in them. “Do you know the story about 
the bishop?” he inquired of us. 

We all knew stories about bishops—who doesn’t? But this might 
be a fresh one, therefore we kept our peace, and were rewarded. 

“A French bishop,” said the Professor, “was dining with a great 
cardinal at Rome, who, however, could not remember the name of his 
guest’s diocese. Apologising courteously for the imperfection of his 
memory, the prince of the Church asked the bishop what was the name 
of his see. ‘I am Bishop of Angouléme,’ he replied. ‘Angouléme,’ 
said the cardinal vaguely. ‘ Well, of the department of the Charente,’ 
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added the Gallican. ‘Yes, yes,’ said the cardinal without much interest. 
‘I’m Bishop of Cognac,’ cried the Frenchman in despair. ‘Cognac, 
Cognac, Cognac!’ exclaimed the cardinal. ‘Ah! That is something 
like a bishopric !’ ” 

And our laughter filled the room. 

“But the glory departed from Cognac - with the phylloxera,” the 
Professor went on in a melancholy tone. “It will come again, no 
doubt, but the day is not yet. Meanwhile I drink to its resurrection in 
this, which is brandy of Spain, of Jerez de la Frontera, made from the 
grape of sun kissed Andalusia—not the rose, the golden rose, but so 
near it that heaven be praised !” 

And he drained his glass, setting us an example which we quickly 
followed. 

ROBERT MACHRAY, 
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THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
COMTE DE FAURAS. 
By L. M. EASSIE. 


NO. II. 


THE EPISODE OF A DOUBLE RENT 


T began with the accident of a jagged nail jutting out among the 
creepers that twined round the fountain in the centre of the 
gardens. The nail showed a disposition to cling unduly to the 
lace flounce of an amber robe. There was a muttered exclama- 
tion, decidedly impatient, possibly vehement. The Count looked 

up from an abstracted scrutiny of the gold fish. 

“Ah! Allow me, Mademoiselle.” 

He stooped and extricated the lace. 

“ A thousand thanks,” she said with a listless smile. 

The Count straightened himself from a low bow and directed a 

glance at her face. 

The glance lingered. 

“ A pleasure, Mademoiselle,” he said softly. 

“Pleasure? You use the word lightly.” 
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“ And yet—truly.” 

She glanced at him for the first time. Her eyes, as seen by the 
glow of the shaded lights that illuminated the gardens, were frank, 
open, friendly, albeit a trifle sad. There was something about her 
eminently attractive. The Count permitted his susceptibilities to float 
gracefully into the sea of her charms. 

“T trust not much damage is done?” he said solicitously, 

“Qh, it’s of no consequence!” she answered indifferently. “One's 
happiness is not bounded by—torn lace.” 

“And yet—Brussels! With some women it would constitute a 
tragedy.” 

She gave him a quick look. 

“ The world holds real tragedy,” she said reprovingly. 

She sat down on the edge of the fountain and stared straight in 
front of her. 

The Count became once more keenly critical of the gold fish. 

Suddenly she broke into a little laugh, raising her shoulders 
carelessly. Her smile was delicious by contrast with her former 
seriousness. 

She half turned her face towards the Count, swinging one foot 
carelessly an inch from the ground. 

“Talk !” she said imperiously. 

The Count sank down beside her. 

“I ask no greater privilege,” he said gallantly. 

“Then be amusing,” she said pettishly. “J/on Dieu, how dull these 
dances are!” 

The Count laughed. 

“You are stopping at Monte Carlo?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ But—yes—for a while.” 

Her eyes made him bold. 

“ Alone?” 

“Oh, no! The traditional—mother.” 

“ Traditions are proverbially—unreliable.” 

She turned languid eyes upon him. 

“You mean you don’t believe—in the mother ? ” 

“ Well, hardly that,” he said, smiling. 

Their eyes met and held. 

The cool night breezes played around them softly. The tree-tops 
waved to caressing zephyrs. Dotted with little coloured lights, the 
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THE COMTE DE FAURAS 


gardens secmed to an imaginative mind like the enchanted precincts 
of fairy-land. The shaded lights softened the glow of her eyes to a 
dangerous sweetness. It was an hour—a moment—for confidences. 

The Count leaned towards her. 

“ Mademoiselle, pardon, you are—not happy ?” 

She turned her eyes upon him slowly. 

“So! you are—penetrative.” 

“The conclusion is obvious. A gay night, laughter, music, sparkle, 
and ”—he looked towards her—“ and —sad eyes.” 

She glanced across at the brilliantly lighted windows of the ball- 
room, past which endless couples swept in the mazes of the valse. 

“Do you think I care for that ?” she said, a note of contempt in her 
voice. 

“Most women do,” he answered, admiring the droop of her eyelids. 

“To me there is but one thing in life,” she said abstractedly. “ All 
other pleasures pall beside it.” 

“ That abstract thing is fortunate.” 

“Abstract! No.” She spoke vehemently, her cheek flushed, 
her eyes in the distance. “It is real, tangible, delightful, over- 
powering.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. “ You have known it, perhaps—the 
glorious plunge, the knowledge that in a moment it may be gone for 
ever or doubled —trebled.” 

She ceased, unconscious of his presence. 

A strange feeling swept suddenly through the Count, tingling to his 
finger-tips. It bred an impulse. Suddenly, thoughtlessly, he raised 
her hand to his lips. 

She fell to earth with a slight shrug. 

It was the Count who flushed. 

She spoke coolly: “ Penetrative, emotional, and—pardon me— 
stupid. Physiognomy is, after all, no criterion.” 

The words implied a former prepossession. 

The Count smiled. 

“It is perhaps you who are emotional, Mademoiselle,” he said 
quietly. 

“ Perhaps, when circumstances are worthy of its display.” 

“You do not make allowances for -- electric currents.” 

“My fingers? Oh! It was unintentional. You see my thoughts 
were —elsewhere.” 

The Count’s frown descended to meet elevated eyebrows. Ile was 
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She rose to her feet. W. Eassie. 


sensible of a strain of pique. Wedded to a distinct interest, the 
combination was disquieting. He glanced disapproval of the picturesque 


surroundings. He was conscious of a wasted opportunity. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he said suddenly, “I admit your imputation. | 
confess myself emotional, and blame—your eyes.” 


“They were unconscious offenders.” 

“ And for that reason the more— deadly.” 

She laughed languidly. “That should claim a pretty answer, but— 
I have not one ready.” Her eyes showed a disposition to wander again 
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into the distance, her whole attitude suggested a preoccupied mind. 
Suddenly she rose to her feet, gathering up her skirts. 

“I said at first I did not regret my torn lace,” she said, with a little 
smile. 

“You were so — philosophic.” 

“And now—I regret it less.” 

The Count bowed. “ Mademoiselle, its existence marks an era in 
my life.” 

“ And now, will you see me to my carriage?” 

“ So soon?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “ J/on Déeu, what shall keep me here ? ” 

The Count was silent during their passage through the ball-room. 
He was cngaged in mentally defining the undefinable. 

He watched her receding carriage with regret, carrying away with 
him a tantalising vision of a charmingly pensive face half hidden in un- 
dulating hillocks of creamy lace. 

Returning to the ball-room, the lights and music jarred upon his 
ears. A vision of beauty filled his eyes. He sought the seclusion of a 
clump of palms, and spoke abstractedly to the ceiling. 

“At last! It must be—/a grande passion. 1 have trifled with it all 
my life, and now—Cze/! what eyes!—and from the first she is—hope- 
less. She cares for nothing but—the tables. Bah! The stars did not 
appeal to her. She was blissfully unconscious of the moon. The 
trickling fountain suggested no classic parallels. Gambling! It is the 
curse of the place.” 

His frown was eloquently expressive of disgust. 

Conscious of an incongruity between the concentration of his 
thoughts and the obtrusive gaiety of his surroundings, he left the ball- 
room, swung into his overccat, and went into the street. 

A commune with the silent stars was not calculated to remove an 
obtrusive impression. The Count’s heated imagination lent a new force 
to existing beauty. The result was disastrous. He was deep in vaguely 
defined plans for the furtherance of the acquaintanceship when a sudden 
turn in the street brought him in front of the brilliantly lighted windows 
of the Casino. 

“Ah! Let one demon exorcise the other,” he murmured philo- 
sophically. “Love or play—I cannot tell which is the most tanta- 
lising.” 

He elbowed his way through the crowded rooms, stopping here and 
there to watch a game that promised to be interesting. The fever of 
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excitement that pervaded the place got into his veins. He approached 
the roulette table with the intention of having a throw. 

Destiny had decided otherwise. The Count stood as if turned to 
stone, 

His debonair moustache seemed to droop. 

His lips hardened into a line and stuck. 

His eyes were glued to the face of a woman opposite. 

She rose from the table, the girl in the amber-coloured gown whom he 
had laughed with but an hour past in the seclusion of the trees, her eyes 
vague and unseeing, the elements of tragedy in her face. She walked 
unsteadily, her hands stretched out before her. The Count sprang 
forward, only to find that she was lost in the crowd. 

“ Tiens!” said the Count to the gas lamps as he walked home. 
“ Destiny has played into my hand. To-morrow she will need consola- 
tion. It is as probable she will—reject it. She is—elusive. It is her 
chief charm. And yet—marriage—it is a bitter pill, but I will swallow 
it—as a corcession to her magnificent eyes.” 

Next morning the Count was conscious of a headache and a resolu- 
tion. 

As he sipped his coffee in the grounds of the hotel the resolution 
threatened to become obtrusive. It demanded action. 

The headache encouraged lazy appreciation of the sun. He com- 
promised by indulging in a strain of dreamy memories. 

“Was it the moonlight or—no—she has it. That half-pathetic play- 
fulness, that—er— subdued responsiveness, that Ah !—once out of this 
atmosphere, it would expand—develop. This is the age of obtrusive 
gush. The world does not appreciate the piquant flavour of latent 
charm. It is my—discovery. It exists—for me.” 

He leaned back in his chair, gazed through titled eyelids at the 
distant sea, and waited for a stroke of chance. 

It came. The leaves of the laurel bush beside him bent to an 
invasion. A vision in white muslin flooded the aperture. 

The Count jumped to his feet. It was the goddess of the fountain. 
She twirled her open parasol, easily, unconsciously. Her face was pale, 
but her lips fell easily into a smile. 

“ May I trust that chair, or do I see a nail?” 

“I am here to extricate you, Mademoiselle,’ said the Count 


gallantly. 
“Ah! a comforting assurance.” She sank into the chair with a 


half smile. 
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The Count glanced at her out of the corner of his eye. She looked 
even more charming in the strong sunlight. She suggested a pale, 
drooping lily. Her eyes were the colour of irises. 

“You had a pleasant night, Mademoiselle ?” observed the Count, 
breaking the silence. 

“ At the ball? So-so.” 

“ And —- er—after ?” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“T was—there,” he added. 

She caught her breath. “ And you saw = 

“ Enough to—guess.” 

Her shoulders went up slowly. 

“To guess? There is no need. You have my assurance. It is at 
least—no novelty. I have lost—all I had. Money, bonds, even my 
jewels.” 

She broke off, her lips trembling beyond her control. 

The Count Icaned back, his lowered lids hid the expression of his 


eyes. 
“You have still,” he said slowly, “one jewel left— the most precious 
of all y 
She looked at him inquiringly. 


“Yourself,” he added quietly. 

“Ahl” 

The corners of her mouth curled upwards. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the Count, after a reflective pause, “ I am rich.” 

“You are lucky,” she answered with a slight smile. “ Unfortunately 

are not—identical.” 

“We might—become so?” 

“You mean,” she said slowly, “that 1 might—marry you ?” 

The Count bowed. 

“ How—droll you are!” 

“Humour—it is a potent element in matrimonial discussions,” said 
the Count sententiously. “I am willing to stake my possession of it 
against—your beauty.” 

His gaze showed an appreciative admiration of her drooping eyelids, 
of the changing expressions that flitted across her bent face. 

Suddenly an idea struck her. She glanced up. 

“Other stakes might be more—interesting,” she said slowly. 

“Ah!” The Count searched his inner consciousness for her mean- 
ing. Not finding it, he resumed his study of her profile. 
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“You wish to marry me,” she said slowly. “Well, I do not find 
that strange. It is premature, perhaps—but, even in my experience, 
not—unprecedented. You mention—my beauty. I believe its existence 
is assured. Against it you stake—your humour. Now, I do not care 
for humour.” She lowered her parasol, shaking out its folds with a 
careful nicety. “But you have in your possession—other things. A 
moment past you mentioned—riches.” 

She dropped her parasol suddenly, and peeled off her gloves. 

“ A pack of cards,” she said over her shoulder to a passing waiter. 

The Count let out his suspended breath slowly. 

He fingered his moustache. 

“A-—er—game. Ah! and—if I win?” 

“You suggested marriage,” she said, studying her finger-nails 

For a moment the Count hesitated. A glance from her eyes con- 
victed his heart of a flutter. He threw prudence to the winds. 

“Mademoiselle, I repeat—the suggestion. If 1 win, I marry— 
beauty. And if I lose, I part with, say, 10,000 francs and my happiness.” 

The waiter laid the cards on the table. 

The Count drew up his chair. 

“ Ecarté?” he said briskly. 

She raised her hand. “No, no! a simple cut.” 

“ As you will, Mademoiselle.” 

He shuffled the cards slowly. 

“T am sensible of an undue excitement,” said the Count, with rather 
a forced smile. 

“10,000 francs. Ah, the risk !—it is—glorious.” 

Her lips were parted, her cheeks flushed. 

The Count, looking at her, drew in the corners of his mouth sharply. 

He paused in the middle of a rather elaborate process of shuffling. 

“Quick!” she said impatiently. “ You prolong my suspense.” 

“ And my own— hope.” 

His eyes were ardent. Prudence had flown. The 10,000 francs was 
a detail. He saw only a pair of violet eyes, that flashed divinely with 


eager anticipation. 

He placed the cards in the middle of the table, took a roll of bank- 
notes from his pocket and laid them beside him. 

“Cut, Mademoiselle,” he said with a bow. 

She bent forward, shaking her hand free from a fall of lace, and 
parted the cards slowly. 

The Count leaned forward. 
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A Six. W. Eassie. 
“A six!” 

She did not speak ; her chin rested on her hand. She stared at the 
Count across the table. 

The Count twirled his moustache at fate, smiled confidently, and 
drew—a four ! 

There was a long silence, then she leaned back and laughed. 

“Mon Dieu, how delicious!—I have never enjoyed myself—so 
much.” She laughed again. 

The Count smoothed the creases from his forchead and bowed. 
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“A foretaste of the next world,” he said sententiously. “I suffer 
the pain of—loss.” 

He indicated the notes with a courteous gesture. Then, as her 
fingers closed upon them : 

“I do not despair,” he said softly, “of one day — winning.” 

She directed a smile towards him. 

It died in its birth. Her eyes remained glued to the gravel walk. 
It held the approaching figure of a man. 

She thrust the notes into her bosom, and turned towards the Count. 

“I need not suggest—discretion,” she said, with the same listless 
smile that had first conquered him. 

“I fancy I am to be trusted, Mademoiselle,” he atiswered, with 
serious eyes. 

“You recognise that the proceedings are a trifle unconventional ?” 

“Whatever comes, I am silent as the grave.” 

“You cannot think how you relieve me.” She waved her gloves in 
answer to the raised hat of a man who approached them. 

The Count gave him a careless glance, took in his rather heavy face 
and bored smile, and turned a regretful eye once more upon the face 
beside him. He was annoyed to find it alight with smiles. 

The smiles were for the newcomer. 

“ Ah, so there you are, my love!” The Count started. “ You have 
a—er—genius for disappearing.” The newcomer looked round for a 
vacant chair. “I have spent twenty minutes in a fruitless search, 
described a weary circle, and find you at the starting-place ensconced 
in—er—comfortable seclusion.” 

His eyes skimmed the tumbled cards and rested, inquiring, on the 
Count’s face. 

But the Count’s eyes held another target. He was fascinated, 
horrified by a rising suspicion. 

It drew him to his feet. 

“You have been looking for me?” she said, rising and turning to the 
newcomer. “I must confess that the time has flown. I have had a — 
er—pleasant half-hour with an old friend.” 

She smiled sweetly at the Count. 

“Tt is,” she continued, opening her parasol, “your misfortune that you 
do not know my friend ; his, that he does not know my husband.” 

Her eyes gazed abstracted appreciation of the blue Mediterranean. 

The Count’s sang-frotd was admirable. He dropped tell-tale eyes, 
and subsided slowly into an answering bow. 
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fer She placed her hand on her husband’s arm and turned to the Count. 
“ A pleasant game,” she said with a slow smile, “was it not? And so 
er fortunate that I should have won 
The Count directed a straight look into her eyes. He was rewarded 
by a faint flush and lowered lids. 
“Madame,” said the Count, with a low bow, “I regret your—er— 
k. misfortune, blame my stupidity, and forfeit my revenge.” 
t. 
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A TRAGEDY IN 
MATHEMATICS. 
By INGLIS ALLEN. 


HERE really is no doubt in my opinion that mathematics is a 
survival of barbarism that ought never to have outlived the 
thumb-screw. The science is said to have originated in 
India, which has latterly been responsible for the Mutiny and 
the Plague; the early Egyptians prove beyond dispute the 

confusion among the ancients of gods and devils by ascribing the 
invention of numeration to a deity. However that may be, the inven- 
tor of mathematics, if there ever existed such a person, ought certainly 
to have been strangled long before he arrived at years of indiscretion. 

Possibly my tone may seem bitter, but you will agree with me, when 
you have heard my story, that this is excusable. 

Though circumstantial evidence may seem to be against me—I am 
an M.A. of Oxford University—I still contest that 1 am aman of sound 
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education. I was called to the Bar a year or two ago, and am confident 
in my hopes of a brief before I’ve finished. And yet I may consider 
Phyllis’s favour lost to me for ever, and that solely because she now 
regards me as an uneducated person. Let me put the facts before you 
in all their awful vividness. 

Last Friday I was dining with the Grevilles. I took Phyllis in; 
Barham was clamped to Lady Pintoes. Phyllis was simply charming. 
Barham sat on our right, and I heard him telling his neighbour how to 
throw a bridge—it sounds dangerous—across a ravine. Barham is in 
the Sappers and will insist on inflicting his sordid technicalities upon 
everybody he meets. 

I thanked Heaven that I had saved Phyllis from him, this evening 
at any rate—his military roads and earth-works business bores her to 
extinction, I know—and settled myself to a blissful ‘te-d-téte. 
Phyllis surpassed herself. I was in a seventh heaven. I was shot into 
an eighth when she told me, on the arrival of the sweets, that she wanted 
my help about something. Phyllis is a girl with the clinging vine and 
mute appeal attributes: with her I feel knightly, protective, and long 
for dragons or highwaymen or a cab accident. 

“| do so want your help,” she pleaded, looking up at me. “I know 
you'll do something for me, won’t you ?” 

I remember that my answer overstepped the bounds of passionless 
table talk. 

“It’s Bobby,” she explained. “I want you to help him with his 
home- work.” 

I must confess to a feeling of disappointment. “ Bobby” and 
“ home-work ” seemed, somehow, to detract from the romance of the 
situation. The prospect of helping Phyllis, however indirectly, kept me 
still blissful ; but I dropped from my seventh heaven into a second or 
perhaps a. third. 

I said at once that I should be delighted and hoped inwardly that 
Bobby's torture was of a Latin or Greek character. Bobby had a few 
months before shut up a private school by developing measles with an 
unexpectedness that savoured of the practical joke. 

“ You see,” explained Phyllis, “he’s going back to school to morrow 
by the 9.30 train—father believes in early trains—and while he’s been 
away they’ve given him a kind of invalid task to do. He’s done the 
Latin and Greek, but he can’t manage the mathematics. I found him 
crying over it in the schoolroom.” 

“ Mathematics,” I observed, thinking of Barham, who passed high 
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into Woolwich, and lets everybody know it, “is the last infirmity of 
feeble minds.” 

Phyllis laughed —she has an admirable sense of humour—and then 
again looked appealing. 

“So I sent him to bed and told him I’d ask you to do it—I knew it 
would be quite easy to you—and he could copy it out before his train 
goes in the morning.” 

Now, I could not help feeling flattered at this. Phyllis could so 
casily have asked Barham, who is just the type of dull, solid person who 
is good at mathematics, and yet she preferred to ask me, who am a 
classical scholar with a taste for the fine arts, and to whom, consequently, 
all factors are common and every fraction a vulgar one. This obviously 
showed trust in my powers. And yet I could have wished that I had 
felt a similar confidence. To tell the truth, I felt decidedly doubtful. 
True, I had passed Smalls—after two abortive attempts—before I went 
to Magdalen ; but that was six years ago, and even then the arithmetic 
and algebra had been a sore trial to me. However, by carefully 
doing all the sums in the arithmetic paper by algebraical methods, 
and all those in the algebra paper by arithmetic, | had managed to 
arrive at a respectable percentage of correct answers, and by a back- 
ward process had been enabled to show some spurious working. Thus, 
in spite of my determination not to fail, I did not feel exactly com- 
fortable when [ told her that I would face even a cube root for her 
sake. 

Phyllis said she would show me the papers in the drawing-room. 
When the ladies had left us I began to rack my brains for mathematical 
recollections ; and while Barham was explaining to me something about 
a pontoon, I was trying to remember what were the factors of x?—y’, 
and how many poles there were in a perch. 

I made a great mistake in asking Barham’s help on the latter point , 
I tried somehow to work it into the conversation incidentally—it was 
difficult—and after all my trouble Barham roared with laughter— 
offensive, raucous laughter, which is typically military. 

“Why, you silly juggins,” he yelled, “ they’re the same thing !” 

Barham presumes on his being in the Royal Engineers to be any- 
thing but civil. 

When we entered the drawing-room Phyllis was waiting for me with 
the papers. She took me into a corner with them and I produced a 
pencil. They were arithmetic and algebra—Euclid, of course, which I 
might have copied out of a book later, was absent—and Phyllis told me 
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that Bobby had put a mark against the questions which he had been 
able to answer. 

This was distinctly annoying. An arithmetic paper usually starts 
with one or two nice easy questions like G.C.M. or simplifying fractions. 
Now, if there is one thing which I really can succeed with—in spite of 
my forensic eminence—it is simplification. All these comfortable, 
straightforward questions had been already solved by the now slumber 
ing Bobby, and he had left me maddening things about clocks and 
stocks and compound interest. 

However, I grasped my pencil, and without more ado attacked a 
question about a piece of work performed on several occasions (goodness 
knows why) by men, women, and children.. I made convulsive efforts 
to recollect what used to be called the Unitary Method, and after a 
quarter of an hour's intricate calculations, which must have covered 
sheets and sheets of paper, I arrived at the somewhat unsatisfactory 


conclusion that 


Dio xe ae 4; man = 163 hours 14% minutes. 
29 children 

Then I tried doing it by what has been called, by a brutal piece of 
irony, Simple Proportion. Lady Pintoes was chortling an erotic ditty, 
and this did not help me in my efforts. Eventually I arrived at an 
answer in square women and fractions of children. 

I communicated tis to Phyllis just as Lady Pintoes’s song ended in 
a shrieking wail, and Phyllis shrieked with laughter. 

“ What’s the matter, Phyllis ?” asked Mrs. Greville sternly, coming 
over from the other side of the room. 

“Something Mr. Aldgate said,” gasped Phyllis, as the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. “Square women!” and she went off into shrieks 
again. 

Mrs Greville gave me a fiery look. 

“ T consider,” said she, “that jokes which derive their humour from 
the personal misfortunes of others are in the worst possible taste,” and 
swept away. 

This little contretemps brought the officious Barham to our side. 

“ What on earth are you upto?” he asked. “QOughts and crosses?” 

‘Mr. Aldgate is doing some arithmetic for Bobby,” explained 
Phyllis. 

“Oh, let’s have a look at it,” exclaimed Barham. “I might be able 


to help you with it.” 
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Now, I was hanged if I was going to have Barham interfering with 
what I might choose to do for Phyllis, and' I as good as told him so. 

“Ch, ail right,” he said, “as you like, only I didn’t think it was 
much sn your line.” 

When Barham had cleared out I told Phyllis that I would take the 
papers home and do them there. i 

“I can’t do them with all this talking,’ Iexplained. “I'll just dash 
them off when I get home and post them to you.” 

It occurred to me that, with a glance or two at some of my old 
school books, I should find little difficulty jin working out the sums. 

“ Of course, if you think they’re difficult,” suggested Phyllis, “don’t 
trouble, for I’ve no doubt Mr. Barham could manage them for me.” 

That settled me. I was in for it now, for better or for worse. 

“ Difficult!” I exclaimed. “Oh, do}’em in the cab on the way 
home ; mere child's play.” 

Which, when I come to think of it in the light of subsequent affairs, 
was a statement possessing some degree of humour. 

I did not leave the Grevilles’ till just before midnight. 

“You won't forget the papers, will you, Mr. Aldgate?” whispered 
Phyllis, with the same mute appeal in her eyes, “or Bobby would get 
into such a row.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” I said, slapping my pocket. “I'll post them 
off in an hour or so.” 

The drive home freshened up my wits a bit, and I felt ready for any 
mental effort when I opened the door with my latch-key. The first 
thing I did was to search my bedroom cupboard for arithmetic and 
algebra hand-books. I could find none. I knocked at my sister's door 
(she was already asleep) and asked her what had become of my old 
arithmetic and algebra books. She told me—it was nearly one o'clock 
and she must have thought I was the worse for drink that I had sold 
them all long ago, and I suddenly remembered that this was the case, 
and swore softly. However, | made my way into the library, where | 
switched on the light and seated myself at a writing-table with the 
papers. 

And then I began to realise what a fearful task I had undertaken. 
The men, women, and children business I gave up as hopeless, and 
embarked upon an abstruse investigation about the profits of a 
fraudulent grocer who mixed sand with his sugar. Fraudulence, I 
should imagine, cannot pay very well in the grocery business, for I 
found that on this one transaction he lost 2,300,000/. 
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Then I tried an idiotic question about a man, presumably a lunatic, 
who leaves a will. Instead.of saying “I leave my son Thomas so much, 
my son Henry so much, my daughter Mary so much,” and so on, he 
observes that he leaves Mary 4 of what he leaves Henry, and that 
Henry, if he had the cube root of Thomas’s legacy, would have ‘00g of 
what is left to the gardener’s assistant, or something of that kind. 
After half-an-hour at this I hurled my working from me with loud 
execrations, aud had a brandy and soda. 

Next I had to give up some question on first sight because I didn’t 
know how many drachms there were in an ounce—hang it! I’m not a 
chemist —and also found myself quite incapable of papering the walls of 
a hexagonal room leaving uncovered spaces for windows. 

By this time I was already quite desperate, and, swearing at the top 
of my voice, I attempted a question about interest. The rate per cent. 
I discovered to be 434499%, and the simple interest for one year 
exceeded the capital by several thousand odd. 

By this time I was rapidly losing my sanity, but made a frantic 
effort to solve the last question in the arithmetic paper, a devilish 
business about a cistern which has two pipes, one of which fills it while 
the other empties it. If both are set going at the same time, when will 
it be empty? I think I must have spent about two hours over this, but 
I have a faint recollection of finding myself at daybreak with the- 
algebra paper before me as a last resource. 

I tried a problem about three drivelling maniacs who go on a 
walking tour, all starting from different places and walking in different 
directions and at different rates. After this | had but one faint gleam 
of sanity left, and this I wildly attempted to turn upon a problem 
which, I think, must have been the most diabolically fiendish that was 
ever devised by human ingenuity. 

A man has three suits, one dark, one light, and one medium ; each 
suit is, of course, composed of coat, waistcoat, and trousers, and the 
imbecile wants to see by how many different combinations he can vary 
the wearing of these garments. I remember that this particularly 
practical and useful branch of algebra used to be called Permutations 
and Combinations; but for the life of me I could not think of any 
formula or process. 

I have said that before I attacked this amazing bit of idiocy I had 
just one gleam of sanity left. After five minutes with this last problem 
I was a raving and dangerous lunatic. Shrieking and foam-flecked, I 
dashed upstairs to my bedroom and turned cupboards and chests of 
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drawers inside out in wild attempts to find a dark, a light, and a medium 
suit. These discovered, I proceeded with loud gibberings to try on 
these different garments and register with a wild pen the results of my 
investigations. Also I tried to solve the cistern problem by a practical 
experiment in the dark in the back kitchen. 

After that I remember no more; but the policeman at the corner 
declares that he found me at four in the morning in a pair of light 
trousers, a dark waistcoat, and no coat, saturated to the skin and 


‘dipping my head with incoherent ravings into the horse-trough. 


But the unkindest cut of all came when Phyllis, after having received 
no letter from me by the first post, sent round a menial at 8.30 to ask me 
either for my results or for the return of the papers in order that they 
might be taken on to Barham. And when I learnt that the task over 
which I had burnt the futile midnight oil was completed in bed by 
Barham— beastly machine—in twenty-five minutes, I felt that I had 
tasted of the bitterest cup life has to offer. 

But I’ll score off that practical brute yet. Next time we're at the 
Grevilles’ I'll get up the poetry game ; he won’t find his pontoons and 
earthworks much use to him then. 

But for the present I cannot be blind to the fact that I have lost 
both a reputation for cleverness and the favour of Phyllis. Both of 
which are difficult things to recover. 

And the sole cause is mathematics. It is for this insidious pest that 
Young England toils and—literally—bleeds. I wish we were all 
Australian aboriginals. They have no higher number than 2. Also I 
might then have a chance of sticking a knife into Barham without any 
faddy State interference. 

Yes, I wish we were aboriginals 
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STONEY. 
By CONRAD WEGUELIN. 


I, 





“Who steals my purse steals trash’ 
Is very true, 
For in it there’s no cash, 
This fact I rue. 
It certainly would be no gain to you 
To steal my purse. 














If. 


My good name you may filch away 
With pleasure ; 

I don’t pretend to say 
That it’s a treasure. 

I frankly own that I shan’t miss 
Or mind it: 

The difficulty is just this — 

To find it. 










ITf. 










What makes the matter seem a trifle worse is 
You never find good names with empty purses. 
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ARY was a “ general.” 
She told her acquaintances that she rose “early” ; she 
really did iight fires ; she 
. cleaned the windows and swept the floor, 
And polished up the knocker on the big front door. 


besides doing a thousand and one other useful things, for which she was 
paid moderately. 

At the end of the day it was possible for her to find time for a 
little reading or darning of stockings. Her “ mistress” recommended 
darning ; Mary preferred reading—and read. She had a catholic taste 
in literature: had she happened on Hobbes’s “ Leviathan,” she would 
have-read it right through, without skipping or understanding a word ; 
fate was kind to her, however, and kept Hobbes out of her way. She 
devoured hundredweights of ha’penny novelettes ; she bought sixpenny 
paper-covered masterpieces of fiction, and Dickens and Thackeray, 
Haggard and Meredith went down with the anonymous small fry who 
supply the illiterate demand of the moment. But she did not note any 
radical difference between them all; she read for enjoyment, not 
criticism. Some were more interesting than others; now and then 
‘an incident or a character impressed itself on her imagination, so that 
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she thought it over for two or three days, while she polished the boots ; 
but these were always the incidents and characters in the ha’penny 
novelettes : somehow, they seemed to her more convincing than the 
sixpenny masterpieces ; her instinct told her that the novelettes were 
true to life, while the masterpieces were exaggerations Many persons 
who are not general servants, and do not read novelettes, have the same 
intuition. 

One day Mary read the story of a woman who “did.” The 
heroine invented her morality as she went along and stuck bits of it all 
around her, until it resembled a pathetic halo. She wept over her past 
and ground her teeth at the possibilities of her future. 

Mary was keenly interested. At first it struck her that the heroine 
was a wicked woman ; indeed, she was inclined to regard her as a sort 
of female villain; but by-and-by she began to understand that 
a heroine is always a heroine, even if she has three children and not 
even one wedding-ring. This puzzled her. It was contrary to every- 
thing she had been told, and contrary to almost everything she believed. 
But there was no denying the pathos and even the attractiveness of the 
situation. No one could call the heroine bad ; and yet it was difficult 
to call her good, taking into account the disparity in the matter of 
children and wedding-rings. She remembered a play in which the 
heroine had not been all the local clergy could desire, and as a reward 
for her “past” she had married Mr. George Alexander, a destiny 
which was certainly worth a million slips from the path of family 
precept. 

She consulted a friend who was in service at Norwood; an 
unimaginative girl, who went to music-halls and had a passion for boat- 
swings. Her friend laughed and advised her to “keep off it.” Mary 
argued with her ; explained the affair of the children and the absent 
wedding-ring, and urged the pathetic nature of the arrangement. Her 
friend told her that she was “getting a lively little lot,” and for the 
second time advised her to “keep off it.” Mary could glean no comfort 
from her friend at Norwood, and wondered if it would be politic to consult 
the young man from the butcher’s, who called for orders every morning. 
After earnest consideration, she decided that it would be impolitic, 
as she felt sure that the young man from the butcher’s had a twinkling 
eye. 

She re-read the story and found the heroine more pathetic and 
interesting than ever. It must be beautiful to be able to touch people’s 
hearts as that heroine did, by merely telling them that you had three 
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children and no wedding-ring. Nobody sneered at her and called her 
names. One or two lovely men with an unlimited supply of money 
and clothes even went so far in their sympathy as to want to marry 
her ; but the heroine wouldn’t marry, as it was against her principles. 
She would weep and tell anyone who cared to listen to her about those 
three children and what sort of men their fathers were, but she 
wouldn’t marry any one. The idea of marriage seemed to hurt her: she 
said that it was coarse and disgusting, and that she would never 
become anyone’s slave. Mary had never come across such a noble 
woman in all her life. The more she thought about her the more she 
admired her and understood what a splendid thing it would be if 
she could be like her. There would be no more lighting of fires and 
cleaning of windows. There would be nothing but sympathy and offers 
of marriage from early morning to late at night. It was all so easy: 
anybody could do it, provided they were of the right sex. All that 
would be required were three children and a plentiful flow of tears and 
words. Of course it would take time to achieve all these necessities, 
but such a destiny was worth waiting for. 

Then, all of a sudden, Mary had a brilliant idea. 

On the day of the finding of the idea Mary’s mistress found 
Mary in tears. 

Mary said that nothing was the matter, that she was in rather low 
spirits, that the world was a cruel place, that she regretted nothing, 
that if she had her life to live over again she would do exactly as she 
had done, that no one could expect pleasure without paying for it in 
pain, that destiny was a cruel thing, but that life without love would be 
crueller, and that the sunshine seemed to be mocking her. 

Mary’s mistress was puzzled and gave her a tonic. 

Two days later there were tears in Mary’s eyes as she brought the 
potatoes into the dining-room ; and her mistress said, “ George, I think 
that girl’s going out of her mind.” ; 

Mary’s mistress’s husband didn’t care to hear about servants. He 
said that if he could manage several complicated ledgers without talking 
about them half the night, surely a woman with the most ordinary 
intelligence could manage such a simple thing as a general servant and 
keep quiet about it. This time he merely said: “Oh, it'll do her 


good,” 

“What nonsense you talk!” said Mary’s mistress. 

“All right,” he said ; “send her to a lunatic asylum and get 
another.” 
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Men speak about getting a new servant as they would speak about 
getting a new overcoat. They think that all women need do is walk 
into a registry office and say: “I want a new servant,” giving full 
particulars of height, age, complexion, and chest measurement required, 
and the exact thing is handed to them, neatly done up in brown paper, 
ready for use. Mary's mistress had once spent three weeks in a 
registry office without food, and had been bullied all day long by girls 
who wanted forty-five pounds a year and fireproof sheds for their 
bicycles. 

On the following day Mary sobbed convulsively while she was 
cleaning the boots. 

Her mistress insisted on an explanation. 

Mary said that there was nothing the matter with her, that she 
sometimes wished she was dead, that not even a stone was as hard as 
the world’s heart, that sin mocked her from the dead years, that she 
would return scorn for scorn, and that the aftermath was dust. and 
ashes. 

It must be remembered that Mary was an untiring reader of 
novelettes. 

This time Mary’s mistress said: “George, I’m sure that girl is a 
raving lunatic. Pyrine does her no more good than rhubarb mixture.” 

Her husband said: “Then it isn’t safe to leave her with the 
children. What are you going to do with her?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mary’s mistress. “ I’ve never had to deal with 
a lunatic before. I know when we turned that drunken charwoman out 
she broke every window in the house ; a lunatic might blow us all up 
with gunpowder. What do you advise?” 

“| should advise shaking her,” said the man. 

“Shake a lunatic! You must be mad, George! Why, I've heard 
that one lunatic has the strength of ten cart-horses, and a nice object | 
should look trying to shake ten’ cart-horses !” 

“Give her a month’s notice then,” suggested the unimaginative 
male. 

“ Give a lunatic a month’s notice! How absurd! She might fly at 
me. No, I'll talk to her kindly. They say there’s nothing like kindness 
for mad people, if they’re not too far gone.” 

Mary was watched carefully by her mistress, especially when she 
cleaned the knives or attended to the children; but there was nothing 
about her actions which suggested danger to other people. She wept 
over the knives and children impartially, but she did not damage them, 
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except that she took the edges from the knives, which was contrary to 
the habit of lunatics, who are always known to be whetting razor-like 
blades on the soles of their boots or convenient grindstones. 

Mary’s mistress was avowedly puzzled. Then one morning Mary 
came to her with overflowing eyes and a choked voice, saying: “ May I 
speak to you, m’m? Alone?’ 

There was no one else in the house, and the word “ alone” frightened 
her mistress, so she said: “ Very well, Mary.” 

“ Alone!” repeated the tearful “ general,” glancing around, as if at 
listening multitudes. 

“ But there’s no one here,” suggested her mistress in the apologetic 
tone of a _ tender-hearted person breaking up someone else’s long- 
cherished ideal. “The children are both at school, you know.” 

“ Thank you, m’m,” said the “ general.” 

Then Mary told her story: the story of her “past.” She had 
intended to have three children, but the courage of her confessional 
mood wouldn’t run beyond one. 

“It was a long while ago,” she said, pleating her apron and weeping 
profusely. “It was when I was at Hayward’s Heath.” Hayward’s 
Heath had been in a recent novelette ; Mary didn’t know where else it 
was, but she thought it sounded romantic. 

“TI didn’t know that you’d been to Hayward’s Heath,” said her 
mistress. 

“Yes, m’m ; but I’ve buried the shameful incident ; it’s been laying 
dead in my heart, eating day and night.” 

“ And where is the child—girl you said, didn’t you?” 

“Boy, m’m. MHe’s dead too. He was the fassimerler of his 
father.” 

“And where is his father?” asked her shocked and sympathetic 
mistress. 

“] know not, and I care not,” replied Mary simply. 

“Who was he?” 

“An officer and a gentleman, m’m_ So golden-haired that you 
might have thought the sun was sitting on his head.” 

“It’s all very sad,” said her mistress; “but I shouldn't worry 
about it now if I were you. Of course I don’t see how I can let you 
stay here with the young children. Still, it’s so long ago that you 
shouldn’t let it distress you.” 

“You’re very kind, m’m,” said Mary, shaking her head ; “ but it’s 
the aftermath—the aftermath of Dead Sea apples. One can escape 
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everything but the aftermath. I have sinned and suffered, and now my 
aftermath dogs me like a shadow.” 

“Well, Mary,” her mistress replied, “I don’t want to hurry you. 
I'll give you time to find a new place, and I’ll give you a character for 
being a good worker.” 

That evening Mary’s mistress told George the “ news.” 

George whistled and said : “ She doesn’t look like that, does she ?” 

“One mustn’t judge by looks,” said his wife. “I’ve had my 
suspicions about her for a long while. I told you so the other day, 
didn’t I?” ? 

“You said that you thought she was a lunatic, but you didn’t say 
that 4 ; 

“T said that there was something funny about her, and if you 
hadn’t been so dense you’d have known that that was what I meant.” 

“Oh!” retorted her husband. “Then if you say that there is some- 
thing funny about Arthur Roberts or Marie Lloyd you mean that x 

“ There’s nothing funny about you, George, so you needn't imagine 
that there is. I don’t think that it is particularly good taste to try to 
make a joke out of this girl’s misfortune, especially with our little Eva 
asleep upstairs.” 

“All right. What are you going to do?” asked George. 

“I’m going to think it over ; and at any rate | shall have to get rid of 
the girl. Thank God! Eva is too young to have ideas put in her head.” 

Mary’s mistress thought it over for four days, and then wrote a 
long letter to Mary’s parents, a letter which expressed the virtue and 
charity of the writer in a most unmistakable fashion, ‘n which the two 
qualities were nicely arranged not to annoy each other; for it must 
always be remembered that virtue and charity are antagonistic, and the 
woman who has much charity is apt to be lex in her virtne. 

It happened that Mary’s parents were puritanic provincials, with no 
sense of humour, and very little sense of any description. They had 
seen shame enter at other cottages, and they had set a stern lip and 
thrown a few godly stones, but up to now no tainted presence had 
ever crossed their white threshold. In the Bible they read of the 
practical stoning of sinners and regretted the present state of the 
English law. 

Mary’s mistress’s letter crushed them for a week. It was altogether 
the damnedest document they had ever seen, except, perhaps, a 
theatre-programme which some unrighteous person had brought into 
the village. 
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The first thing that struck them was that they had no longer any 
daughter. In their almighty consciences Mary had suddenly developed 
from a child of human parents to a freak of nature, spawned into the 
world without antecedents. They cut her from their loins, and grieved 
piteously for themselves. 

And one day Mary’s father lifted up the hearthstone, under which he 
kept his savings, kissed his wife, cursed the world, and bought a 
railway-ticket. 

For seven hours he clutched terror-stricken at the seat of a third- 
class carriage and thought of Hell. For two hours he wandered round 
the neighbourhood of Paddington, disdaining to ask guidance of a sinner. 
Once he saw a clergyman, who he thought might be upright, but there 
was an air of candles, and probably incense, about him that was 
suspicious. 

He arrived at the house of Mary’s mistress at about half-past six. 
Mary’s mistress was in the small front garden watering geraniums and 
awaiting the return of her husband. 

Mary’s father opened the iron gate with a righteous manner and 
removed his early-Victorian top hat. 

“Be you Missus Maudesley, ma-am?” he said, staring severely at 
the geraniums. 

Mary’s mistress admitted her identity. 

“I’ve coom a-abaout ma la-ass as was—Polly as was.” 

“Oh, you’re Mary’s father?” said Mrs. Maudesley, putting down the 
watering-can. 

“T was Polly’s va-athur,” said the good old man. 

“ And aren’t you now?” asked Mary’s mistress. 

“Ma-am,” replied the old man, “the wa-ays of Lunnon are 
shockin’.” 

“Won't you come inside and see her?” asked Mrs. Maudesley. 

“T’ll zee ’ur,” said Mary’s father, grasping his stick with a firmer 
hand. “Me an’ my woifi, we be well go-orn in years vor this so-ort of 
thing. It’s a proud, head-sha-akin’ time vor our naa-cighbours, an’ we 
feel it, ma-am,” he said explanatorily. 

When they were in the drawing-room, Mrs. Maudesley offered to 
fetch Mary. 

She found her in the kitchen, reading “ Forget-Me-Not,” while a 
saucepan threw spurts of water hissing isto the fire,and the meat on the 
roasting-jack presented one immovable scorching side to the glowing 
coal. 
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“ Mary,” she said, “ your father’s upstairs. When you've seen to 
that saucepan and the joint, come to the drawing-room.” 

“Father upstairs, m’m?” she said. Her eyes became timid and full 
of alarm. Her heroine with a “past” hadn’t a father who read six 
blood-curdling chapters from the Bible every night and whose favourite 
instrument of education was a leather strap. 

“Did you send for him, m’m?” she said. 

“T thought it was the best thing under the circumstances,” said her 
mistress. 

Mary sighed hopelessly. This wasn’t “ playing the game.” 

She entered the drawing-room, and her father glared at her 
stonily. The goodness in his heart almost choked him. It is a 
terribly inconvenient thing sometimes to be absolutely good. 

“ Well, woman?” he thundered at length. 

Mary didn’t answer. She knew the simplicity of her father, and she 
began to understand something of the subtlety of her own position ; 
enough to know that her father could never understand it. 

“Be you the la-ass tha-at was a da-aghter iv mine?” went on 
her father, staring at her face and grasping his stick grimly. 

“Yes, father,” said Mary. 

“Then God strike thee dead!” bellowed the good old man. 

Mrs. Maudesley bustled from her chair. “ Really, Mr. Wurzel,” she 
said, “I cannot allow you to make use of such language in my house. 
There are two young children in the nursery ; and the way you are 
shouting is simply disgraceful.” 

“Children!” retorted the good old man, still more thunderously. 
“Children! Tear them limb from limb afore they ca-an disgra-ace 
thee. I had two children-a boy an’ a gal. The boy went to Bristol 
an’ ma-arried a pla-ay-actress, an’ ther’s the gal. Children! Have 
you, ma-am? God send that they may be ca-arried tew their 
gra-aves afore they bring sorrow an’ sha-ame on you, as mine have 
brought sorrow an’ sha-ame on me!” 

Mary’s mistress was horrified ; she was unused tothe language of simple 
righteousness. All her friends and acquaintances were, more or less, 
sinners ; and she shuddered at this flow of pious thoughtfulness. 

“Mr. Wurzel,” she said, “if you speak like that again about my 
children I must ask you to leave the house.” 

The good old man shook his head. He had little understanding of 
the ways of backsliders, Egyptians, Londoners, and other children of 
the Devil. 
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“May you be uplifted in the truth, ma-am,” he said fervently, 
“ La-ass,” he said, turning to Mary, who was sobbing, “your punish- 
ment is with the Lo-ord, and the Lo-ord will see to it that you 
ha-ave the full mead. You ha-ave sinned an’ the everla-astin’ fire 
shall be your reward. You shall join the child of your sin in the eternal 
fla ames; you are scarlet from head to foot, and for sich as you there is 
no forgiveness.” 

Mary wept into her apron. “It isn’t true! It isn’t true!” she 
whimpered. 

“Not true!” thundered the good old man. “Haven't I searched 
the Scriptures? Ca-an’t I give you cha-apter and verse for it? Does 
the Book of God lie? Keep your foul tongue from the Book of God, 
woman! It is not for the iike of thee. Never la-ay thy ha-and on 
the Bible, or it will sco-orch thee to the bone ! ” 

“T am not a sinner! I have not sinned!” sobbed the unhappy 
general.” 

The good old man almost staggered. “ Hear her, Lord!” he gasped. 
“Hear the stubbornness of her spee-ach! She sets her word aga ainst 
her fa-ather, whose wa ay hes always been the wa-ay of Thy Word !” 

“| mean that I haven’t done it!” Mary wailed. “That what I told 
missus wasn’t true ; that I made it up.” 

“ Hear the liar and the deceiver!” continued the old man in an 
ecstasy of virtue. “She denies her sin! She would cast dust in our 
eyes! Her mouth is filled with falsehoods and her heart with all 
sinfulness.” 

Mary’s mistress interposed. “What do you mean, child,” she 
asked, “ by saying that it isn’t true? What isn’t true?” 

“What I told you, m’m, about Hayward’s Heath,” wailed Mary. 

“ Not true!” repeated the good lady. “What do you mean?” 

“I made it all up, m’m ; every word of it. I read it in a book and I 
thought it sounded nice. They seemed to think so much of you if you 
did things like that, and I’d got tired of makin’ beds and things. Don't 
be cross with me, m’m. I didn’t mean no harm, indeed I didn’t. I 
didn’t think people ’ud take on like that. I wouldn’t have said such a 
thing if I’d’ve known. I didn’t mean no harm, really, m’m.” 

The good old man almost choked for the second time. 

“But, good gracious me!” exclaimed Mary’s mistress. “ You 
must be mad. It isn’t possible that any woman would deliberately 
take her own character away in that fashion. What do you mean by 
saying that you read it in a book?” 


“ 
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“ Ay, ay,” bellowed the good old man. “ What doest mee-an?” 

“Tt was all in a book,” whimpered Mary. “A lady told them 
that she’d done dreadful things and they were all sorry for her, and 
told her how noble she must be and how she must have suffered, and 
wanted to marry her, and she wouldn’t because she wouldn’t so demean 
herself, her soul being different.” Mary ceased explaining her position 
to sob with redoubled energy. 

“You're a wicked girl,” said her mistress. “I don’t know whether 
to believe you or not, or when to believe you ; but, any way, you're a 
wicked girl. At least you’re either bad or you're mad.” Mary’s 
mistress uttered this final remark with the air of one summing up with 
infinite wisdom. The simple rhyme affected her air pleasantly, and 
for a moment she almost fancied herself a poet. 

“She’s bad, ma-am,” said the righteous father, his manner being 
that of a man clinging desperately to a cherished belief. “She’s bad 
and I ca-ast her off for ever. It’s a gree-at blow to me and her poor 
mother. I wish you good evenin’, ma-am.” 

The good old man grasped his hat and stick and trudged off back 
to the delighted neighbours. ; 

“Go down to the kitchen, Mary,” said Mrs. Maudesley. “I don’t know 
what to do with you. I must speak to my husband.” 

Mary, still weeping copiously, returned to the kitchen. 

After dinner Mary’s mistress consulted her husband, and the mind of 


the commonplace man triumphed. The commonplace man said that 
Mary was a fool, that he had never considered novels as anything other 
than a nuisance, but that, as the girl seemed a good servant, it would be 
as well to keep her. 

So Mary still washes Mrs. Maudesley’s dishes, looks after Mrs. 
Maudesley’s children, and carefully avoids the cultivation of temperaments 
and pasts. She still reads novels, but with a sceptical determination. 
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A COWHAMA 


A “MOTHERS MEETING” IN 


THE EAS! END. 


A group of “cleaned-up” women are standing at the Club door in their 
best frocks and bonnets. In spite of the heat, nearly all wear some 
outer garment. Black is the prevailing colour, but one lady is 
resplendent in a red plush mantle edged with shaggy brown fur. 
They carry their cards of invitation (very much finger-marked) in 
their hands. 

TIME :—Four o'clock on a July afternoon. 


FIRST MOTHER (after twice ringing the bell). Well, they says four on 
the hinvitation and it’s this minute a-strikin’ as you may ’ear, but 
they’re in no ’urry to let us in. 

SECOND MOTHER (who prides herself on her knowledge of society 
manners). Lor, Mrs. Higgs, don’t cher know as it ‘aint fashnerble to 
come punctshul in London? I shouldn’t ‘a’ been ‘ere meself so early, 
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only I means to make a good tea. There'll be ’ymns and lecturin’ arter, 
and a body needs some support for that. 
THE Lapy IN RED PLUSH (mopping her face). There, don’t stand 


chatterin’, but give that bell another pull. The sun’s a porin’ down on 


my back somethink awful. 

[ The bell is again agitated and finally they are admitted. After 
mounting three flights of stairs, they come to a large airy room 
in which tea is laid. Chairs are placed along the walls anda 
group of ladies, wearing a beaming smile of welcome, stand 
ready to wait on their guests. The mothers march in solemnly 
and seat themselves with a business-like atr. 

Mrs. GUSHINGTON (at the door). Come in, come in Please, Mrs. 
Higgs. Oh, Mrs. Brown! how do you do? Ah, that’s right, Mrs. 
Stubbs ; so glad you’ve come, and brought your dady too, little dear ! 

[Proceeds to shake hands effusively with the new-comers, many of 
whom, conscious of hot hands, have hidden them away behind 
their cloaks. But MRS. GUSHINGTON Zs not to be daunted. 

FIRST MOTHER (being supplied with tea, &c.). Twolumps, I thank 
you. Yes, and I'll take a bit o’ cake too along o’ the bread and butter, 
now as I’ve got the chance (selects a large piece). Ah, and you'll bring 
Mrs. Smith a cup o’ tea, won’t yer? (Aside to Mrs. S.) There’s nothink 
like lookin’ arter yerself at these meetin’s. 

Mrs. SMITH. Well, yer needn’t be so frightened yer not goin’ to get 
any cake. It don’t look well to take two things at once, so I takes cake 
first. Yer can always fill up with bread and butter. 

A VERY STOUT OLD LADy (¢0 her neighbour). Call this tea? Why it’s 
no better nor ditchwater. Give me a decent cup at ‘ome say I, with a 
chair and a table as yer can sit down to, ’stead o’ crumbin’ about in this 
mucky fashion. (Zo a Lady.) No more o’ that cake thank you, my 
dear, I likes somethink as I understands the taste on. 

THE LADY PRESIDING AT THE TEA URN. My dear girl, I can’t help 
it, the hot water’s run out, so you'll have to wait. There’s a greedy old 
thing over there wants something; do go and see what itis. (Zoa 
young lady who has just come up.) You don’t mean to say there’s no 
more cake? Well, you must rush out and get some. Don't let it be foo 
stale, and do be quick, or else they’re sure to notice that there isn’t any. 

GENERAL MUDDLER’S WIFE (complacently, to a friend who ts watch- 
ing the kettle boil). It’s all going off beautifully, don’t you think? We 
must get them downstairs very soon and begin the entertainment, or 
else they’ll never go. 
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LATER :—/n the Mustc-room. 


A YOUNG LADy (an the middle of reciting “ How Johnnie won the 
Victoria Cross,” to the accompanying croon of a baby who ts soothed by the 
sound). 

“ And it was my boy Johnnie that did it, 
My boy that had fought for his Queen . 


VOICE FROM THE AUDIENCE (40 a mother who has just entered). 
There’s tea upstairs first. Shall I show you the way? 

A WIDOW (7 extensive weeds, at the conclusion of the recttation), 
I allus notices in these pieces as ’usbands and wives is so very luvin’, 
They niver seems to git ‘old of the sort as is generally out of a job, and 
in drink when they’ve got one. All / can say is, I’ve been a deal 
‘appier since mine died. 

Miss BANGHAM (até the piano). Oh! I’m so glad you think they 
liked that piece. Something slow and sentimental, you know, always 
takes at this sort of affair. 

Miss HOWLWELL. Yes, I think you're right. I say, do you think 
the Venetian boat song will suit them? I sang it with great success 
the other afternoon, but one’s never sure how it may go down. I’ve 
brought “ A Youth once Loved a Maiden,” but I’m a little afraid of the 
words. They mightn’t gué¢e understand, don’t you know. 

Miss BANGHAM. No, it’s better to be on the safe side. Well, 
there’s no harm in the boat song. I should sing that if I were you. 

[Does so in such a way that no one catches anything but the words 
of the refratn, tra, la, la, &.| 

A MOTHER. Beautiful song I’m sure. (After a moment's reflection.) 
But give me our Liza—she ain’t ’ad a lesson in ’er life, but yer can ’ear 
what she’s talkin’ about. 

[A sudden stop ts put to the entertainment by MRS. GUSHINGTON, 
who deals round the hymn-books. 

A hymn ts sung and GENERAL MUDDLER’S wife then delivers an 
address, beginning :—-“ We are all mothals here.” 

The old ladies appear deeply impressed. An awkward pause 
Jollows, which is broken by the entrance of one of the ladies with 
a trayful of fowers. A small bunch ts presented to each mother 
as a delicate hint that the time for departure has come. They 
file out in the same solemn procession as they entered. One or 
two mumble a word of thanks as they go.| 
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OUTSIDE. 


A MOTHER (eapressing the general opinion). Very injiable afternoon, 
I’m sure. Rather stiff and stand off, o’ course, but one expec’s that. 
They certainly ¢vies to make theirselves agreeable. The lidy as spoke 
was a bit too sof’-soapy for my taste, but I dessay she meant well, poor 
thing. (Suddenly recollecting herself.) 1 shall ’ave my ‘usband at the 
back of me if I stands ’ere talkin’ much longer. ’E’s no friend to this 
sort o’ thing, and ’e’ll kick up a fine row if ’e come ’ome and don’t 
find me. A lot ’o good it ’ud do to talk to ’im! I'd like to see 
the lidy tackle ’im ! 

[A peal of laughter greets the last remark and they move off 
severally. | 


VIOLET MYERS. 
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Worps AND Music sy DUNCAN TOvVEY. 
Allegro vivace. 
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Note.—Before commencing the song the singer should politely request his audience to join 
in the chorus, 
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He made himself a nuisance at the learned institutions 
This scientific bore, 

He worried all the doctors, the professors and the proctors 
Till they couldn’t stand him any more ; 

So they made a proposition he should head an expedition 
To report on volcanoes, 

And on Popocatapeti, they finally did settle ; 
So off he gladly goes, 

And he took with him all his Geology &c. 
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When he got to Popo-what-is-it he climbed up to the top of it, 
And just took one look round, 

And half-a-minute later he tobogganed down the crater 
To see what might be found; 

But there came a puff of smoke, that made him sneeze and choke, 
In vain he tried to stop: 

With a rumble and a thunder then the crater burst asunder. 
And ’Catapetl went off POP! 


And up he sailed. with his Geology, 
He felt that he should want Demonology, 
He’d Physical Geography, Political Economy, 
Also Goniometry, Biology, Astronomy, 
Philology and Palzontology, 
Conchology and Gigantosteology, 
Theology, Astrology, Pathology, Zoology, 
Goodbye, “ Ology” Man! 





NoTEe.—The discussion in the Idler’s Club next month will be— 
“ Has any existing thing more virtue than its contemporaries?” Con- 
ditions as stated in previous “ Idlers,” 





IDLERS CLUB. 


JOHN BLAKE. 
R. K. SUTHERLAND. 
INGLIS ALLEN. 
ARLESS BOGGARTO. 
KITTY FAIRFAX. 
"CONRAD WEGUELIN. 
LESLIE V. SHAIRP. 
F. W. SAUNDERSON 
PERCY KENT. 


CAN PROFESSIONAL MORALITY BE CURED? 


The only professional moralist I have met is not a 

fair standard of comparison, but she made a perfect 

John Blake. cure. She was a very charming lady, born, as she sup- 
posed, with the mission of improving certain of her 

fellow mortals. At this date I am quite sure that her 

interest in me was merely in the nature of a desire to restore, or at any 
rate renovate, my morals. She said I was her first experiment. Why 
I was selected I cannot, even at this time, determine ; at any rate, we 
had long talks in many places on the depravity of general things, and 
in particular men. We used to select dark corners in houses and shady 
places in the country, because here, as we argued, there would be so 
much less chance of interruption. It is the sort of affair, we agreed, 
which has to be conducted quietly. She used to wear a white linen 
frock with blue velvet ribbons at her wrists and throat; also she wore 
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buckles on her shoes and a yellow frog on her ankle. The costume of 
itself no doubt was improving. 

Where it would have finished is not in this story, for one afternoon, 
under a tree, the velvet throat box came undone, and in order to make 
a fashionable double knot it was requisite to approach nearer than is 
reckoned fitting among citizens, and in an unprofessional moment I lost 
my balance over a pair of pretty lips. It was her débdcle as a profes- 


sional morailist. 
. * * 


The experiment is attended by too much danger to 
the doctor. 

R. K. Sutherland. Watty, a good boy, had a wicked brother named 
Billy. Billy, out of a feeling of friendliness, wanted to 
make Watty as wicked as himself; so one day he got 

his good brother on the ground with his knuck!es on his throat. 

“ Sweer, Watty, sweer!” said Billy. 

“ Dash!” responded the embryo saint. 

“That'll no’ dae. Sweer waur!” 

“Dawm!” 

This is the only known instance of anything approaching a cure 
having been effected on a professional moralist : nevertheless, had the 
good boy died then and there, the world would undoubtedly have been 
under an obligation to raise up a mausoleum to Billy. It is notorious, 
however, that Watty did not die, but that he became a greater moralist 
than ever ; and cold logic forces us to the conclusion that Billy took all 
the salt out of the lad’s character in that one supreme moment of his 
existence. But who would have the hardihood to take Billy’s momentary 
triumph as an incentive to follow in his footsteps? It is a well-authenti- 
cated fact that the bad boy died screeching and tearing his bed-clothes 


into rags. 
a a . 


I’m afraid I don’t know much about the professional 

moralist. Most of my friends are rather amateurs in 

Inglis Allen. that respect. I’m told, though, that the professional 
moralist objects to music-halls. For this I admire him. 

I object to them intensely myself, also to parochial 

concerts, and to the rurai Sunday which Pope teils us is “ nearest to 
Heaven.” They are all so unspeakably dull, though at a music-hall, at 
any rate,one can smoke. But I understand that the professional moralist 
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believes the music-hall to be a pit of iniquity, whereas it never reaches a 
higher level than inanity. Surely, in any person of average intelligence 
it inspires, not vice, but somnolence. We have no right to insult the 
name of immorality, which should imply all that is insidious and strong 
and effective, by connecting it with a thing which is merely weak and 
childish and ineffectual. I believe that the professional moralist also 
objects to the stage, prompted particularly by awful imaginings of that 
wicked place “ behind the scenes.” He derives his knowledge of this 
mysterious Elysium from the illustrated papers; it is there that a 
Bacchanalial chorus girl sits on the neck of a champagne bottle—which 
surely is not immoral, but merely uncomfortable and dangerous — and 
dangles the conventional swell upon a string. Why not do what we 
can for this professional moralist, hopeless though his case seem? We 
certainly do neglect him shamefully. Have we no asylums? Or are 
they all full?- Why should we show every attention to the homicidal 
maniac, and find no room for the poor professional moralist ? Another 


sase of rank favouritism! 
7 7 © 


I am told that professional morality is peculiarly a 

trait of E»glish life. It is of a certainty modern. When, 

Arless Boggarto. on the Continent, a great statesman comes to the front, 
people do not go about asking one another if he is moral. 


It is sufficient for them to believe him to be a man of 
affairs ; what his affatres du ceur are matter very little to anybody save 
himself. 

In England, behold the difference! You have a man of incomparable 
parts in Sir ——, but because his private life will not stand the light of 
day upon it, according to English standards—a hundred-headed monster 
(to whom you have given various names, Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Stead of 
“Julia” fame, being types of the unreal and the very real) cries with 
ungrammatical tongue, “ Away with him!” 

Exit Sir , Mr. , and many others. 

It was the same in the case of your great poet, Lord Byron. It is 
true he was a Lord and his vagaries might have been forgiven him on 
that account, but he was practically exiled for his “immoral” opinions. 

Any country which has “respectability” written so very large 
across it cannot but be other than proper at an improper moment, and 
improper unintentionally more often than not. 

Of course I am speaking from quite a foreigner’s standpoint, but it 
strikes me as extremely ridiculous to read in your papers that the other 
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IDLER’S CLUB 


evening after dark certain local busybodies armed with lanterns sallied 
forth on a purity crusade and raided one of your open spaces — Primrose 
Hill— and disturbed a score or so of lovers. A sirilar incident I read 
of as occurring at the Crystal Palace, where a professional puritan struck 
a match inside one of the arbours in order to see whether the place was 
moral or not. 

I believed, before I came to England, that your greatest crimes were 
those cummitted against landed proprietors or against the person, but I 
have come to believe that you are very tolerant in matters of commercial 
morality, but that if a person breaks one of the rules of the moral code, 
he suffers the tortures of. the damned —¢/ he zs found out. 

And that brings me to the root of the matter. Solong as it pays to 
be thought moral a whole tribe of professional morality mongers will 
exist-- a set of rotten shams. 

% ae x 

I say “No!” The professional moralists I have in 

mind are parents. To explain: | want to marry 

Kitty Fair‘ax. Richard. Richard is a dramatic critic. He’s awfully 

clever, in a humorous way as well as serious. His 

humour is rare ; most people don’t understand it. I do. 

He is fifteen years older than I. But what does that matter? We love 
each other. 

Unfortunately mamma and papa don’t think so They can't 
absolutely forbid our marriage, as we are both over age, but they go 
very.near it. Mamma says: “Why don’t you marry Harry Sowther? 
1.<#% a most estimable young man, I’m sure!” SoamI_ And he is 
nice-looking and rich ; but I don’t love him a bit! Mamma says too: 
“Mr. Green (that’s Richard) is so old. Besides, nobody understands 
him. I don’t believe he even understands himself!” I said nothing. 
I had said a good lot before. But mamma doesn’t understand how 
much Richard is respected, and how really clever he is Why, he 
writes plays, as well as criticizes them ! 

“ Really,” mamma went on angrily, “what have I done to merit a 
child like this? I’m sure I’ve tried to bring you up properly!” 

“ But, mamma,” I said, “what did you bring me into the world for 
if not to be happy ?” 

“Kitty ! hold your tuague! ” she said. “The ideaof a girl speaking 
so! I brought you into the world to do my duty by you!” 

I say there’s no curing that kind of moralising. I’ve tried for 
twenty-five years—but it’s quite incurable. I’ve failed! 
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After having thought long and deeply on this 
highly interesting question, I referred the matter’ to 
Conrad Weguelin. my mother, my maiden aunt, and the general servant 
in the hope of gathering their valuable opinions to give 
weight to my own. 

Their answers—in the same order—were as follows :— 

“What on earth are you talking about ?” 

“T fail to comprehend you.” 

“Oh! you are funny.” 

It will be’ seen by these replies that definite opinions are difficult to 
obtain, and the serious responsibility of answering this vital question 
rests entirely on my shoulders. 

Now I don’t quite know whether -we are discussing the curability of 
the morality of a professional man, or the possibility of the recovery of 
a man afflicted with morality to such an extent that he has been forced 
to adopt it as a profession. 

Considering the serious consequences involved in the possibility 
of my making an incorrect diagnosis, I am diffident of giving an 
opinion, more especially as I really know very little about morality— 
professional or otherwise. 

Still I am inclined to think that a sharp attack might possibly yield 
to a large liver pill, administered to the patient at bed time for a 


% 


fortnight. 
Should this treatment prove ineffective a small quantity of prussic 
acid or a teaspoonful of arsenic would remove both the disease and 


the individual. 





Does professional morality mean the morality 
preached by professional moralists, or does it mean the 
Leslie V. Shairp. morality of the ordinary professional man ? 
Not that it is really material which interpretation be 
put upon the question, because in each case the answer 
is an emphatic No. 

We Idlers are all of us young. That brilliancy of intellect, clearness 
of vision, and profundity of thought which distinguishes our deliberations 
could only emanate from the fresh genius of youth, and there is no 
subject within the scope of human expression about which we could 
admit to having any doubt whatever. 

Therefore this Idler has no hesitation in announcing to the eagerly 
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expectant world that professional morality cannot be cured : it is one of 
those ills that have to be endured. 

An ordinarily intelligent man, provided he is sufficiently young, has 
no difficulty whatever in being sarcastically eloquent at the expense of 
the professional moralist, who, however, continues to moralise with his 
usual exasperating persistency. A very ordinarily intelligent man, no 
matter what his age, can tell you all about the morals of the professional 
man; they are very conspicuous, terms-of imprisonment, of varying 
lengths have proved inadequate for their cure, and, since wholesale 
hanging is impossible, the case is hopeless. 

Let all Idlers, therefore, lay this counsel to heart : if a professional 
moralist comes across your path, point out to him convincingly the 
advantages of another road ; the longer he remains with you the poorer 
you will be on his departure. If a professional man takes you by the 
arm and whispers in your ear, smite him with all your strength: better 
pay the price of an assault and battery than suffer under that man’s 
morals, 

* * * 

When I first read the sentence which forms the 
subject of this month’s discussion I thought to myself, 
“1 wonder what that means.” * I am thinking the same 
thought still. 

I decided to try it on my friends. ‘“ Jack,” said I, 
“can professional morality be cured?” Jack evidently thought it was 
a new version of “when is a horse?” or “which would you rather, or 
go fishing?” for he contented himself with giggling childishly by way 
of answer. 

Then I turned to another. “George,” I queried, “can professional 
morality be cured?” “Cured?” he answered, “of course it can, my 
boy. Haven’t you read the account in ‘ Pickwick Papers’ of the cure 
Mr. Weller administered to a professional moralist named Stiggins ?” 
I gazed at George in silent pain. 

After that I decided that there was no help in man, so I turned to 
woman. “ Bertha,” I said (her name is Gwendoline on the programme), 


F. W. 
Saunderson. 


“can professional morality be cured ?” 
“Look here,” she retorted hotly, “you leave professional morality 
alone. Since Clement Scott started the row, we girls can scarcely call 


” 


our souls ourown. But you mark my words——” I lamely interrupted 
that she was labouring under a misipprehension, and pacified her as 
best I might. 
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So, after all, I have to speak for myself. Well, then, I maintain 
that professional morality can be cured—if you know how. I am 
assuming that you know what it is you want to cure. I’m sure I 
don't. 


* : * 


This is an abstract question, which seems to involve 
the same preliminary injunction as that famous recipe 
Percy Kent. for jugged hare. 
Ask a mental specialist if lunacy is curable. He 
will decline to give a general opinion—it depends upon 
the lunatic. 

The moral specialist is in the same predicament. 

What is a professional moralist? Is he the reverse of an amateur? 

The dictionary definition of an amateur is—‘ One who follows a 
pursuit for the love of it rather than the emolument it brings.” 

May we take it, therefore, that a professional moralist is what he is, 
for some reason other than the love of morality? Let this be granted, 
where shall we find a typical specimen of the professional moralist ? 
Mrs. Grundy is herself an abstraction, so is the British matron. Tar- 
tuffe and Mr. Pecksniff are tangible examples, but their professional 
morality is of an aggravated nature and certainly incurable. 

The House of Commons might possibly furnish som +xamples— 
that hon. member, for instance, who desires to regulate the morals of 
the drama. 

This gentleman possesses a unique qualification for his self-imposed 
office of stage censor—he has never entered a theatre ! 

Therein he resembles the French nobleman who was appointed 
chief of the Admiralty by his King (I think it was Louis XIV) 
because he was the only man available for the post who had never seen 
the sea. 

It would seem well-nigh impossible to prescribe any course of treat- 
ment that would be at all likely to cure such professional morality, and | 
reduce the professor to a healthy amateur condition. 








